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THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


History presents us with several remarkable instances of great men 
retiring from public life into privacy and seclusion. Mone, however, can 
compare to Charles V., who in 1556 exchanged the crowns of kingdoms 
for the seclusion of a monastery. The oniy historical parallel to such a 
renunciation of power is the involuntary abdication of Napoleon the 
Great; but, in the latter, the renown, ability, and power, are the onl 
points of similitude, the chief point, that of voluntary abdication of the 
pleasures and pomp of greatness, is wanting. 

Hence the peculiar interest attaching itself to the history of the last 
days of Charles V. His contemporaries, as the old Pope Paul IV., 
dismissed the subject from their minds by adopting as a received fact 
that the emperor had lost his senses; historians, as Robertson and 
Sandoval, were equally wide of the mark when they pictured the states- 
man and warrior as a humble ascetic, clothed in serge, immured in the 
solitude of a cloister, and given up to nothing but pious exercises. 

The light thrown in modern times upon the last days of Charles V. 
has had one common source. This is a large MSS. volume, written 
by Tomas Gonzalez, designated “ Retiro, estancia y muerte del Em- 
perador Carlos Quinto en el Monasterio de Yuste.” ‘This MSS. was 
left by Tomas to his brother, Manuel Gonzalez, keeper of the archives 
of Simancas, and he sold it for 1607. to the French government. This 
MSS. was the basis of Mr. Stirling’s charming work, “ The Cloister Life 
of the Emperor Charles V.,” and of M. Amédée Pichot’s interesting 
“ Chronique de la vie intérieure et politique de Charles Quint.”* 

M. Mignet has been enabled to add to this invaluable source of 
information others not less important and interesting, derived from 
the archives of Simancas, and collected and published by M. Gachard, 
under the title of ‘“Retraite et Mort de Charles Quint au Mo- 
nastéere de Yuste.” The last work constitutes an essential complement 
to all that has hitherto been published upon the subject. What adds 
still more to the value of M. Gachard’s work is, that he has also been 
able to avail himself of a memoir on the conventual life of Charles V., 
discovered only four years ago among the archives of the feudal court 
of Brabant, written by a monk living in the convent at the time; 
and the narrative of the monk is more circumstantial and satisfactory 
than even that of the Prior Fray Martin de Angulo himself, and who 
has been almost the sole authority with Sandoval in his “ Vida del Em- 
perador Carlos Quinto en Yuste.” 

It appears from these new materials thus obtained and compared with 
one another, and certain inedited despatches of which M. Mignet has 





* We regret to have received M. Amédée Pichot’s work so late this month as 
not to have been able to incorporate some of the curious facts which that dis- 
tinguished writer has eliminated, regarding the habits and manners of the illus- 
trious recluse, into the present article. The subject is, however, far too interesting 
to be passed over cursorily, and we shall gladly avail ourselves of M. Pichot’s 
researches on a future occasion. 
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also been able to avail himself in his newly-published work,* that 
Charles V. entertained the idea of withdrawing from the pomps and 
vanities of the world from a much earlier period in life than has hitherto 
been supposed. 

An inedited letter of the Portuguese ambassador, Lorenzo Pirez, to 
King John IJI., dated 16th January, 1557, and for reference to which 
M. Mignet expresses his obligations to Viscount Santarem, attests that 
Charles V. first entertained this idea upon the occasion of his nar- 
rowly escaping shipwreck on his return from the expedition to Tunis 
in 1535. In 1539 the death of his beloved wife, the Empress Isabella, 
revived the feeling in still greater intensity. ‘The contemplation of the 

uick destruction that awaited upon human beauty and power alike, and 
the narrow home to which both were ultimately consigned, made the 
resolve to withdraw from the world so fixed, that he actually shut himself 
up for a time in a convent of Hieronymite monks at Sysla. 

At the time when Charles V. first entertained these ideas of re- 
ligious seclusion he was scarcely forty years of age, and at the height 
of | his power. ‘The responsibilities of his position, and the necessity of 

roviding for a safe succession to the throne, alone delayed the execution 
of this desire, which, as years rolled on, became increased by the in- 
firmities which overtook him, and which were a natural consequence of 
his incessant activity, his mode of life, and of holding in his hands a 
power too great and too much dispersed to be within the compass of tlie 
nius and the administrative capacities of one man. 

Of middle height, but well set, Charles V. had been remarkable 
in his early days for his prowess in the chase, the tournament, and in all 
athletic exercises. He had even entered the arena to combat with bulls. 
The remarkable activity aud vigour of his intellect were betokened in his 
spacious forehead, and interpreted in his penetrating look. A defect in 
the lower part of the face was, however, as injurious to his health as 
much as it detracted from his looks. The lower jaw advanced beyond 
the upper one so much, that when he closed his mouth his teeth did not 
meet. The teeth themselves were also few in number, and very irre- 
gularly disposed, so that he stammered a little, and digested badly. His 
appetite was as capacious as his intellect. The Englishman, Roger 
Asham, has recorded the surprise he experienced at witnessing the 
emperor’s voracity. Boiled beef, roast mutton, baked leveret, stewed 
capon, nothing came wrong. Five times, says the venerable chronicler, 
he dipped his head into his glass, and each time he did not drink less 
than a quarter of a gallon (a quart) of Rhenish wine. 

Van Male, the emperor’s ayuda de cémara, complained bitterly that 
even when ill he could not dispense with his usual dishes and drinks. 
His wine was always iced, and his beer, which he imbibed the first thing 
in the morning, was left all night in the open air to cool. He was par- 
ticularly partial to fish, and to the horror of his attendants he eat his 
oysters raw as well as boiled and roasted ! 

The emperor was also given to certain pleasures, in which, according 
to the expression of a contemporaneous ambassador, i/ me portait pas une 
volonté assez moderée ; il se les procurait partout on il se trouvatt, 





* Charles-Quint son Abdication, son Séjour et sa Mort au Monastére de Yuste. 
Par M. Mignet, Membre de l’Académie Francaise. . 
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avec des dames de grande et aussi de petite condition. Excesses in the 
cabinet and the field, at table and in the boudoir, soon brought this great 
mind and powerful frame low. In 1518 he had an epileptic fit when 
playing at tennis ; and in 1519 he was struck down when attending 
mass at Saragossa. Gout assailed him by the time he was thirty years 
of age. Its attacks, more and more frequent and more and more pro- 
longed, bore more particularly in his hands and knees. He could not 
always affix his signature when wanted, and often when he was in the 
field he could not mount his horse, but had to follow the army in a litter. 
Thus assailed by infirmities, tormented in addition by asthma, subject to 
« flux of a most exhausting character, irritated. by cutaneous irruptions 
on his right hand and in his feet, his beard and hair prematurely grey, 
he felt his strength and capabilities abandoning him at the very time that 
the aspect of affairs was most threatening. 

Add to all this, Charles V. had a decided inclination for religious ex- 
ercises. To use the words of his biographer, “The perusal of the Old 
and New Testaments possessed great attractions for him ; the poetry of 
the Psalms struck his imagination and stirred his soul. The magni- 
fieence of the Catholic ceremonies, the affecting grandeur of the expia- 
tory sacrifice in the mass, the music mingled with prayer, the beauty of 
the arts relieving the austerity of the dogma, the mediatory power of the 
Church giving succour by absolution, and reassuring the weakness of the 
man and the anxiety of the Christian by repentance, all combined to 
retain him with fervour in the olden form of worship.” 

His policy also, it would appear, helped in no small degree to confirm 
him in the olden faith. Suceessor to those Catholic monarchs who had 
recovered the Spanish peninsula from the Moors; possessor of a great 
part of that Italy in the centre of which was placed the seat of apostolic 
tradition and Christian government; chief elect of that holy Roman 
empire whose crown, from Charlemagne to his own day, had been placed 
on the forehead of the emperor by the Pope’s hands; he was bound to 
preserve and to defend the ancient creed of his ancestors and of these 
different realms, and the hereditary worship with which were associated 
the fidelity of his subjects, the principle of existence of many of his 
states, and the solid grandeur of his domination. 

This sense of duty, this feeling of political necessity, may have served 
in no small degree to uphold the fervour of Charles V.’s religious eon- 
victions. He attended several masses in the day. He communicated at 
the great festivals. Upwards of an hour every morning was devoted to 
religious meditation. He had even composed prayers himself. His last 
political and warlike efforts were directed against Protestant ascendancy 
in Germany ; they were those also which were attended with the least 
success of any undertakings which marked his once brilliant career. 

Charles V. having decided upon cloistral seclusion, the Hieronymite 
monks obtained his preference. They constituted an order which was 
almost exclusively Spanish, having been founded by afew hermits of the 
Peninsula, who in 1373 obtained the authority of Pope Gregory XI. to 
unite in religious congregations under the name of St. Jerome and the 
rules of St. Augustin. ~ 

Their first monastery had arisen at San Bartholome de Lupiana, near 
Guadalajara, on one of the airy — ~ Old Castile. From thence they had 
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rapidly spread over the plain of Toledo, into\the pine forests of Guisando, 
among the myrtles of Barcelona and Valencia, under the vine-clad bowers of 
Segovia, and into the chesnut forests of Estramadura. Placed at no great 
distance from the towns, in agreeable and secluded situations, they had covered 
the Peninsula with their establishments—from Granada to Lisbon, from Seville 
to Saragossa. They had devoted themselves in the first instance to coutem- 
plation and peers: They lived upon charity, and from the middle of night to 
the end of the day they sang to the praises of God with a rare assiduity and a 
singular pomp. Soon enriched by the gifts of the people and the favours of 
princes, the Hieronymites, whose entire order was governed by an elective 
general, and each convent ruled by a triennial prior, added science to prayer 
and the cultivation of letters to the practice of psalmody, and from poor 
monks they became the opulent possessors of extensive lands, of numerous 
flocks, and of rich vineyards. No other monks in Spain celebrated Catholic 
worship with a more imposing dignity, could rival the sweetness of the music 
of their choirs, distributed such abundant charities at the gates of their con- 
vents, or offered in their establishments a more generous hospitality to 
travellers. 

At Notre Dame de Guadalupe, one of the three most venerated and most 
frequented sanctuaries in Spain, their convent was in extent like a town, and 
was, by its fortifications, rendered as strong as a citadel. Here the Hierony- 
mites kept their treasure in a tower ; here their spacious cellars were always 
full; their beautiful gardens were clothed with orange and lemon trees ; 
while on the neighbouring mountains they pastured flocks of sheep, cows, goats, 
and pigs. In Estramadura alone they possessed fifty thousand feet of planta- 
tions of olives and cedars ; and in their spacious refectories the table for 
visitors and pilgrims was laid six or seven times a day with bounteous 
profusion. 

It was near a monastery of this description, given to prayer and to study, 
that Charles V. resolved to withdraw. He had always held monastic life in 
peculiar veneration. This veneration was a kind of heirloom, which he had 
from his grandfather, and which he transmitted to his son. Ferdinand the 
Catholic had built two monasteries of the same order after the victory of 
Toro, in 1475, and the conquest of Granada, in 1492; and he had retired to 
one of these cloisters upon the death of the queen, Isabella of Castile, and 
when he felt himself at the point of death, he repaired to Madrigalejo, to a 
house belonging to the Hieronymites, whom he had constituted guardians of 
the royal tombs. Philip Il. was destined to found for the same order the 
vast Escurial, in commemoration of the battle of Saint Quentin, and there he 
also in his turn both lived and died. Charles V., who had been on several 
occasions the host of the Hieronymites, in their convents of Santa Engracia, 
— Sysla, and of Mejorada, resolved to end his days in their cloister of 

uste. 

Yuste, to which the emperor's adoption was to give so much celebrity, had 
been founded at the commencement of the fifteenth century, near a rivulet 
from which it took its name, in a mountain chain of Estramadura, cut up by 
valleys, clothed with trees, and watered by numerous rivulets that flowed down 
from the snowy summits of the mountains. From this picturesque site—having 
to the east and to the south the plains of Talavera and of Aranjuelo—the eye 
followed the course of the Tietar and the Tagus, dived into the fine cultiva- 
tions and smiling villages that lay nestled amid the woods of the magnificent 
basin of Vera de Plasencia, and rested finally in the distance on the azure out- 
line of the Gaudalupe mountains. 


Such was the monastery which Charles V. selected for his place of 
retirement. The pleasing salubrity of the spot and its peaceful solitude 
were alike adapted for an infirm body and a weary mind. But while he 
nominally withdrew among the Hieronymites of Yuste, whose extensive 
knowledge and pious regularity he duly appreciated, he by no means 
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intended himself to adopt their mode of life. What he proposed to him- 
self to do, was to build close to their monastery a separate edifice, from 
whence he could enjoy the free use of the church of the monastery, or, 
when it suited him, the company of the monks, but at the same time 
where he could preserve his own independence while he respected 
theirs. 

Three years before his abdication, he had a suitable residence planned 
by Gaspard de Vega and Alonso de Covarruvias, the two most celebrated 
architects in Spain, and he left the superintendence of its building to the 
Prior Juan de Ortega, under the direction of the Infante and the secre- 
tary of state, Vasquez de Molina. 

Many circumstances of high political import caused the emperor's 
abdication to be delayed for some time. Among these were the hostile 
alliance of Henry II. of France with the Pope Paul IV.; the state of 
the Low Countries; the marriage of the Infante with Mary of England ; 
and the final measures necessary to ensure a peaceful succession to his 
son. 

At length, on the 3rd of February, 1557, the emperor took formal 
leave of his court, where the deepest grief prevailed at the step taken 
by their illustrious master. Being placed in a litter, he started on horse- 
back, accompanied by Count Oropesa, La Chaulx, and Luis Quijada. 
At the same time, the halberdiers who had formed his body-guard threw 
their halberds down upon the ground, as to intimate that the arms which 
had been employed in the service of so great an emperor could never be 
used in the service of any one else. The procession traversed the bottom 
of the valley in silence, and slowly ascended the slope of the mountain on 
which stood the monastery of Yuste. The emperor arrived there at five 
o’clock in the evening. The monks were waiting his arrival in their 
church, which they had illuminated, while their bells rang a merry peal. 
They went out in procession to meet the emperor, carrying their cross 
before them, and received him chanting the Ze Deum. They were, 
says an eye-witness, transported with joy at seeing that which the 
never could have believed. Charles V., descending from his litter, placed 
himself on a chair, and had himself carried up to the steps of the high 
altar. There, having on his right Count Oropesa, and on his left Luis 
Quijada, after prayer he admitted the monks to kiss his hand. The 
prior, clothed in his cape, was somewhat nervous in the presence of the 
powerful sovereign who had established himself as a religious guest in 
his convent, and, intending a compliment, made use of the expression 
‘“‘ Your Paternity.” ‘Say your Majesty,” interrupted a monk who stood 
by. Charles V., on leaving the church, examined the whole of the 
monastery, after which he withdrew to his own private abode, of which 
he took possession the same evening, and which he was destined never to 
leave. 

The house erected for the reception of the emperor and his suite stood 
to the south of the monastery, and overlooked the Vera de Plasencia. 
It contained eight rooms of very modest dimensions, four below and four 
above, and the rear was protected by the walls of the church. A balcony 
in front was shaded by 6range and Jemon trees, and enlivened by flower- 
ing plants. The waters of the mountain were also brought to play in 
fountains—one of which, lined with Dutch tiles, was so capacious as to 
serve as a pond for the trouts brought from the neighbouring villages. 
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Below was the garden of the monastery, which had been given up to the 
emperor. A door opened from the emperor’s bedroom on the upper 
story into the church, so that he could participate in divine service with- 
out mixing with the monks. Philip II]. managed a similar contrivance 
at the Escurial. Monarchs love to be exclusive, even on the threshold 
of heaven. The imperial study was also charmingly situated, and com- 
manded a delightful prospect. 

Charles V..lived in this humble abode as a monk, without ceasing to be 
an emperor. Without possessing the luxuries of a palace, his habitation 
was not without such conveniences and decorations as belonged to the 
epoch. The walls were lined with Flemish tapestry. His own room 
alone was lined throughout with fine black cloth. The couches, chairs, 
and stools, were similarly covered, some being also decorated with rich 
black velvet. He had two beds most luxuriously furnished, and no end 
of clothes, dresses of linen, and materials for the toilet. His great 
favourite, Titian, had painted himself at all ages, his empress, and all the 
members of the royal family. Many of these portraits were there, so 
that he had them always before his eyes. He was particularly partial to 
one picture by the same master; it represented the royal family invoking 
the Trinity. This picture, afterwards removed to the Escurial, is now 
in the Royal Museum of Madrid. He had many other religious sub- 
jects from the pencil of his favourite, as well as crucifixes and Virgins 
sculptured by Miguel. He had also a collection of relics, in whose virtues 
he had learnt to place every confidence as memorials, but probably little 
more. 

The emperor’s passion for clocks was so great, that, complaining one 
day to his. major-domo, Baron de Montfalconnet, of the inaptitude of his 
cook, the latter retorted that he no longer knew how to please his ma- 
jesty, unless he should try the efficacy of a stew of clocks. The mecha- 
nician Juanello had gratified the imperial inclinations this way, by clocks 
of all shapes and sizes in exceeding number. He had also dials, com- 
passes, quadrants, and other mathematical instruments, besides a good 
collection of maps. 

His collection of books was not extensive, but the list given by Gon- 
zalez is very interesting, as indicative of the resources of Charles V., at a 
time when it was considered proper to give to a prince the practice of 
warlike exercises and the habits of a gentleman, and not habits of seclu- 
sion among books, like a monk or a philosopher. Charles was, however, 
all four, and more; and he is said to have begun the task of inditing his 
own commentaries, in imitation of those of Julius Casar. 

The emperor, a victim to so many infirmities, had also a considerable 
collection of medicinal talismans. He had stones set in gold proper for 
staying hemorrhages; bracelets and rings of bone set in gold efficacious 
against hemorrhoids; a blue stone set in a claw of gold to keep off the 
gout; nine English rings efficacious against cramp; a philosopher’s 
stone,.which had been given to him by a certain Doctor Beltran; and 
lastly, several bezoar stones brought. from the East, and powerful to 
Oppose many disorders. Sad reality had, however, taught him to look 
more to the aid of his physician, Mathys, and the remedies of his apothe- 
eee eeanate than to his numerous charms and amulets. 

services.of plate were royal in extent and magnificence. He had 
a double service silver-gilt for the altar of his private chapel. Cabinets 
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of gold, silver, and enamel, were filled with costly jewels and objects of 
vertu. His table, toilet utensils, vases, basins, fountains, decanters, even 
utensils for the kitchen, cellar, pantry, brewery and pharmacy, were all 
alike of silver. 

The service of the house was performed by no less than fifty persons, 
under the direction of the major-domo Luis Quijada. This list ecom- 
prised secretary, physician, apothecary, clockmakers, cooks, bakers, but- 
lers, a master of the wardrobe, four ayudas de cémara, four barberos, 
brewers, confectioners, fruiterers, cheesemongers and poulterers, hunts- 
men, gardeners, litter-bearers, valets, porters, scribes, washerwomen, and 
their assistants: there were also a chaplain and a Franciscan monk to 
confess the household, so that Charles V.’s hermitage was in reality a 
monastery within a monastery. The wages of his household alone came 
to 84001. a year. 

Ali these people could not be accommodated in an eight-roomed house, 
so that a portion dwelt at the neighbouring village of Quacos, another 
lived in the monastery itself, some in the cloisters, some in the hostelry 
department. At Quacos were also eight mules kept for the transport of 
provisions, as also an aged infirm horse, the only one that had followed his 
master’s fortunes. The Princess of Spain had nominated a magistrate, 
clerk, and alguazil to the village of Quacos, to settle disputes that might 
arise between the country-people and the emperor’s retinue. 

Although thus entirely independent of the monastery, Charles had 
selected from among its monks his confessor, Juan Regla, his reader, and 
three predicators. Juan Regla was a very learned and acute theologian ; 
so liberal that he had been obliged to abjure eighteen propositions de- 
nounced by the Holy Inquisition ; but he was also servile, insinuating, 
and worldly—just the kind of confessor for an imperious penitent. So 
also he became the confessor of Philip after having been that of Charles. 
The latter appears, with all his piety, to have been more dogmatic than 
humble in his religious practices. Juan Regla had demurred at first at 
undertaking the responsibility of being confessor to the emperor. ‘“ Be 
easy upon that score,” said Charles V. to him. “I have had near 
me for a whole year, before I left Flanders, five theologians and canons 
of the Church, with whom I discharged my conscience upon all past 
affairs. You will only have to know that which may happen in the 
future.” The happy casuistry of these learned theologians and canons 
for discharging an overburdened conscience, had no doubt found profound 
and mystical excuses for war, ambition, gluttony, and all other possible 
sins and vices. Charles V., who could command absolution from the 
most learned theologians, could afford to treat the aid of Juan Regla as a 
very indifferent. matter: his clear intellect must, however, often have 
whispered to him how unsafe were all such foundations for hope unless 
backed by true repentance. 

Charles was alike zealous and regular in his religious practices. Every 
day he heard four masses and a funereal service, and on the Thursdays 
he had a grand sacramental mass. In order to give all the accessories of 
good music to these services, monks with fine voices, and who sang best, 
were sought out from all the monasteries in Spain and brought. to Yuste. 

The day was passed with the same regularity, only that it was. some- 
times disturbed by political and other business. On waking up, the first 
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thing was to-eat ; his stomach could not remain empty. This habit was 
so inveterate, that it could not be given up either to sickness or religion. 
Even the days when he took the communion he was not fasting—the 
latitudinarianism of the Romanists showed itself in this matter as well as 
others. ‘The Pope Jules III. had granted, in virtue of his apostolic 
authority, an absolution for the past and a dispensation for the future, 
in regard to communicating upon “a light breakfast,” or even “such 
food as might be deemed necessary.” 

The first who attended upon the royal recluse was the confessor, Juan 
Regla. At ten o’clock the ayudas and barberos dressed him. Then, if 
well enough, he went to church ; if indisposed, he listened to the service 
from his bed-chamber. At dinner, when he had the free use of his 
hands, he would cut up his meat himself. After some conversation with 
his physician and secretary, Juan Regla would read to him extracts from 
the fathers of the Church, after which he would take a brief siesta. Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays he went at three o’clock to hear a sermon from one 
of his predicators; when not well enough to attend himself, which was 
frequently the case, he made Juan Regla give him an account of the 
sermon. Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays were devoted to 
lectures by Doctor Bernardino de Salinas. 

If there is no greater mistake made by most historians than that 
Charles V. lived either in cloistral seclusion, in poverty of vesture, in 
exercises of piety, abrogation of personal dignity, deficiency of attendance, 
or self-denial of any kind, equally far from the truth is it to suppose 
that he gave up all interference with secular and political matters. 
Sandoval and Robertson have been alike in error upon these points. “In 
this retreat,” says Mignet, “at once pious and noble, in this life dedi- 
cated to God, but still occupied with the great interests of the world, his 
mind remained firm, his aspirations lofty, his character decided, his views 
bold ; and he gave upon the conduct of the Spanish monarchy the most 
valuable advice, and the most judicious directions to his daughter, the 
regent of Spain, and to the king, his son, who solicited them with 
urgency, and followed them with respect.” 

Hence, shortly after Charles V.’s withdrawal to Yuste, his time was 
largely occupied with Lorenzo Pirez in negotiating with Jean III. the 
transfer of the Infante Dofia Maria into Spain, as also with matters con- 
cerning the war in Italy and the Low Countries. So great were the 
perils of Philip, that the young king even sent his favourite, Gomez da 
Silva, to induce the emperor to quit his retirement and resume the im- 
perial crown. Charles refused, but withheld neither his infiuence, his 
counsel, nor his means from his son in difficulty. He exerted himself 
with the greatest energy to raise additional moneys throughout the 
country, and to transmit them to the seat of war. 

The health of Charles V. went on at the same time improving under 
the influence of retirement, a fine climate, and good living, combined 
with an habitual recurrence to pills and senna wine. He upon one occa- 
sion asked for an arquebuse, and shot two pigeons without requiring any 
assistance to rise from his chair or to hold the gun. He also dined upon 
another occasion in the refectory of the convent, but he was never tempted 
to renew the experiment, and is said to have hurried away rather inde- 
corously from the table before the conclusion of the repast. 
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The monastery of Yuste, once so tranquil and silent, had become a 
centre of movement and action. Couriers were incessantly arriving and 
taking their departure. Charles received the visits of many persons of 
distinction; he was universally appealed to to settle differences and 
disputes among those in authority; some came to consult him, some to 
ask for favours. Among the most distinguished of these visitors were 
his sisters, the Queens Eleanor of France and Mary of Hungary; the 
emperor was delighted to see them. They found him passing the little 
time which his pious exercises and affairs of state left to him in improving 
and embellishing his abode. 

The second year that Charles spent at the monastery was more dis- 
turbed by sickness than the first, and events without contributed to these 
unfavourable symptoms. At the end of November, 1557, he experienced 
a very violent fit of gout, from which he did not recover for a month. It 
was at this very time that he received the news of the humiliating peace 
concluded in Italy. 

Little tribulations also came with greater ones to irritate a broken-u 
constitution. The villagers of Quacos quarrelled with his followers, 
poached his trouts, and even took his cows if they got beyond bounds: 
800 ducats were also abstracted from his strong box, but he would not 
permit any of his attendants who were suspected to be put to torture. 
A severe relapse of gout came on on the 4th of January, 1558. On 
the 2nd of February the news was communicated to the emperor of the 
capture of Calais by the Duke of Guise. Upon hearing this, the suffer- 
ing monarch said he had never experienced so much pain in his lifetime. 
On the 8th, however, he was a little better; he eat some fresh oysters, 
and sent to Seville for some sarsaparilla to make decoctions. Still his 
sufferings were so great that he was obliged to sleep with his lower ex- 
tremities uncovered. 

This month, on the anniversary of his admission to the monastery, 
Charles V. having been informed by the master of the novices that his novi- 
tiate had expired, and that he must make up his mind to make his profession 
as a monk, or he would not, after the expiration of the year, be allowed to 
quit the monastery of his adoption, he went through what Mignet calls 
un simulacre de profession de monastiqgue. Feigned or not, with the 
exception of the ordeal necessary to establish that he was of sangre azul 
(blue blood) and unmixed with Jewish or Moorish fluids, mass, sermon, 
procession, Z’e Deum, and banquet, attended by all the neighbours in their 
best clothes, were duly gone through, and the Hieronymites of Yuste added 
to their list the name of a prince who from emperor had become a simple 
monk of their order. So strict had Charles become, that he now found 
fault with young women coming to participate in the charities of the 
monastery, and they were in future ordered not to approach so holy a place 
within two shots of a cross-bow, under penalty of a hundred stripes. 

The imperial monk, however, whose name had been so lately inscribed 
on the registers of Yuste, was not long before he treated his brethren with 
a haughty indifferénce that had little that was monastic in it. The news 
of the death of Queen Eleanor came at the end of the same month to 
add to the afflictions of the recluse. When he heard that his sister, who 
was only fifteen months older than himself, and to whom he had always 
been tenderly attached, was dead, the tears flowed down his cheeks. 
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“‘ Before fifteen months are gone,” he said, “ most likely I shall keep her 
company.” One half that period had not elapsed before the brother and 
both sisters were united in their last home. 

The Queen of Hungary came in despair to Yuste to seek and to give 
consolation to her brother. Charles ordered an apartment to be prepared 
for her on the ground-floor of his own residence. At this time the gout 
was travelling from one to another extremity, involving every limb in his 
body, his mouth was inflamed, his tongue swollen, and he was obliged to 
be fed upon sops. Shortly after the arrival of his sister he is spoken of 
as only willing to eat herrings, salt fish, and garlic. He wished, and yet 
he dreaded seeing the queen. ‘It does not appear possible,” he used to 
say, “ that la reine trés Chrétienne is dead; I shall not believe it till I 
shall see the Queen of Hungary come in alone.” She did come in alone, 
and the emperor could not restrain his emotion on seeing her. Nor 
were his sister’s feelings of a less tender character. She remained with 
him for twelve days, and during that time his health improved a little. 
Much could not be expected, for the state of his limbs debarred him from 
all exercise. 

On the 2nd of May, Charles V. learnt that the last crown, which he 
had preserved against his will—the imperial crown—had been placed on 
the head of his brother Ferdinand. He was from that moment, as he 
himself expressed it, desnué de tout. He renounced all the titles which 
he had preserved up to that period. He had his escutcheons removed 
from his apartments, and he ordered his name to be omitted in the 
prayers of the Church. “ As to me,” he said to his confessor, Juan Regla, 
‘“‘the name of Charles suffices, for I am no longer anything.” But, 
adds his historian, although the imperial crown had disappeared from 
his apartments, although his titles had been effaced from his seals, 
although his name was no longer pronounced in public prayer, he 
remained what he had always been for the whole world. From Valla- 
dolid, as from Brussels, they never ceased to write to him as 7’ Empereur 
notre seigneur, and when speaking of him every one said the EMPEROR. 

An unexpected event came to disturb the tranquillity of the re- 
cluse. Two focuses of Protestantism were simultaneously discovered 
at Valladolid and at Seville. Charles V., who regretted having spared 
the life of Luther when in his power at Worms, dictated the most cruel 
proceedings to his daughter to arrest the progress of heresy. He paved 
the way for, if he did not live to witness, the terrible religious executions 
of 1559 and 1560. He gave that stern impulse to the bigotry of the 
day, which attained its acme in the auto-da-fés which were celebrated 
with the greatest solemnity at Valladolid on the 21st of May, 1559, ia 
the presence of the Regent Doiia Juana, the Infante Don Carlos, and 
all the court ; and the 2nd of October, 1559, in presence of the king, 
Philip II.; and at Seville the 24th of September, 1559, and the 22nd 
of December, 1560, before the clergy and nobility of Andalusia. The 
miserable Cazalla, notwithstanding his recantation, and the bones of 
Constantin Ponce de la Fuente, although he had perished in his dungeon 
before his sentence had been passed, were placed on the funereal piles, 
whose flames devoured sixty-three living victims. By the side of these 
human beings, sacrificed in the name of an all-merciful God, appeared a 
hundred a thirty-seven others, condemned to lesser penalties, and who, 
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clothed in the ignominious san bentts, were reconciled with the Church. 
“ These frightful holocausts,” says Mignet, “‘ and these degrading recon- 
ciliations, were accomplished in the midst of demonstrations of satisfaction 
and joy on the part of a dominating clergy, a pitiless court, and a fanatic 
people. The Inquisition showed itself triumphant: after having con- 
quered heresy, it mastered, so to say, royalty.” Where, it might be 
asked, are now the abettors, the assistants, and the joyous witnesses of 
these horrible immolations ? 

The heats of summer in 1558 rather benefited the imperial recluse 
than otherwise. His mode of living continued nearly the same: he eat 
great quantities of cherries, as also of strawberries with cream, after 
which he partook of pasties well spiced, of ham, and fried salt fish, 
things that did not agree with his cutaneous disorders: His doctor, 
Mathys, was by no means insenstble to this fact; he was always com- 
plaining of the impracticability of his patient. ‘‘ The emperor,” he said, 
‘eats much, drinks still more, and will not change his mode of living, 
although his body is full of peccant humours.” 

Early in July, in this summer, Quijada brought his family to Quacos, 
and with them was the future conqueror of the Moors and the Turks, the 
hero of the Alpujaras, of Tunis, and of Lepanto, Don Juan—then known 
simply as Geronimo—son of Charles V., by Barbe Blumberg, a young and 
beautiful native of Ratisbon. Don Juan had been in various hands; at 
first in those of Francisco Massi, a musician, with whom he had passed 
his early years in shooting birds with a little cross-bow, in preference to 
attending to the lessons of the village priest. This free and open-air life 
had contributed much to render the child as strong and hardy as he was 
handsome by descent. His blue eyes and charming sunburnt face 
were shaded by long fair ringlets. Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa, wife of 
Quijada, had adopted this beautiful child, and spared no pains on his 
education. No sooner had that noble lady and her precious ch 
arrived at Quacos, than Charles gave her an audience. Don Juan, i 
accompanied her, was called her page ; but neither monks nor villagers 
were long in divining the truth. The young conqueror, whose ardent 
temperament was little suited for cloistral seclusion, still visited, with 
respectful admiration, that emperor whom he subsequently had the glory 
of calling his father. When dying, at the early age of thirty-three, 
Don Juan demanded as a favour that he might lie near his lord and 
father, and this wish was gratified by the bigoted Philip. ‘The noble 
and dear child,” writes the historian, “whom the emperor had brought 
near him in the last days of his life, and whose interests he was looking 
to the very evening of his decease with a mysterious solicitude,, was 
placed on his right in the same vault of the Escurial.” 

The health of the imperial recluse was in the mean time failing more 
and more. The cutaneous eruption in his legs was accompanied with 
such intolerable itching that he was induced to use means to repel it, 
which the good sense of his physician in vain objected to. He used to 
sleep in the month of August with open doors and windows, and he thus 
caught a cold, which brought on sore throat and a relapse of gout, such 
as he had not before experienced at that season of the year. On the 16th 
of the same month the emperor experienced a fainting fit, which left him 
very weak, without appetite, and feverish. At this time intermittent 
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fevers prevailed in the neighbourhood to an unusual degree. On the 
28th a change took place, a violent thunderstorm broke upon the moun- 
tains, old trees were thrown down, and twenty-seven cows were destroyed 
by the lightning, but the air was refreshed, and the virulence of the fever 
abated. Yet it was the very day after this beneficent manifestation of 
Providence that, according to the Hieronymite monks, Charles V. expe- 
rienced the first attack of the sickness which was destined to lay him low. 
This malady, if we are to believe the same monks, who have been gene- 
rally followed by historians, was preceded, if not more or less indirectly 
induced, by the obsequies which the emperor was led to celebrate whilst 


still alive: 


Eight days previously, that is to say, when scarcely free of the gout, and at a 
time when the eruption on his legs gave him grievous — in the midst 
of grave political matters and a very multiplied correspondence, the emperor 
held, according to the chronicle of the Prior Fray Martin de Angulo, the follow- 
ing conversation with Nicolas Bénigne, one of his barberos : “ Master Nicholas, 
do you know what I am thinking about ?”—“ About what, sire?” replied the 
barbero.—*“ I am thinking,” continued the emperor, “ that I have two thousand 
crowns to spare, and I am calculating how I couldspend them on my funeral.” 
— “Your majesty,” replied Bénigne, who seems to have been no courtier, 
“need not trouble yourself upon that score, for if you should die, we could 
surely see to that.”—“ You do not understand me,” said the emperor ; “to see 
one’s way clear, it is a very different thing to have the light behind one or to 
have it in front.” The Chronicle of the Prior of Yuste adds, that it was as a 
sequence to this conversation that the emperor ordered the obsequies of him- 
self and of his relations. Sandoval relates the conversation, but takes.no 
rooney of the obsequies; and hence it is probable that he did not believe in 
them. 

The anonymous monk whose manuscript has been analysed by M. Baklim- 
zen, and the Father Joseph de Siguenza, who probably copied the same in his 
History of the Order of Saint Jerome, go further in their narratives. According 
to them, Charles V., enjoying at the time perfect health, and in the best 
possible spirits, called his confessor, Juan Regla, and said to him: “ Father 
Juan, I feel myself better, much relieved, and without pain; what do you 
think if I should have the funeral service performed for my father, my mother, 
and the empress ?” The confessor approved of the suggestion ; and in conse- 
quence the emperor issued orders that everything should be prepared for the 
said religious ceremonies. The celebration commenced on Monday, the 29th 
of August, and was continued on the following days. Every day, adds Father 
Joseph de Siguenza, the emperor attended with a lighted taper, which a page 
bore before him. Seated at the foot of the altar, he followed out the whole 
service in a very indifferently ornamented and poor-looking copy of Les 
Fleures. These pious commemorations being concluded, the emperor again 
summoned the confessor, and said to him: “ Does it not appear to you, Father 
Juan, that having commemorated the obsequies of my relatives, I should also 
perform my own, and see what must soon happen to myself?” On hearing 
these words, Fray Juan Regla was much moved, the tears came to his eyes, 
and he said, as well as he was able: “‘ May your majesty live many years, if it 
so pleases God, and do not let him announce to us his death before the time is 
come. Those among us who may survive him will acquit themselves of this 
duty, if our Lord permits it, as they are in duty bound to do.” The emperor, 
who was inspired by higher thoughts, said to him : “ Do you not think that it 
would be profitable to me ?”—“ Yes, sire,” replied Fray Juan, “much. The pious 
works which are accomplished by a person whilst alive are of a much greater 
merit, and possess a much more satisfactory character, than those which are 
performed for him after death. Happy would it be for us all if we did as much, 
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and if we entertained such good thoughts!” The emperor pers: ordered 
that everything should be prepared for the same evening, and that his obse- 
quies should be immediately proceeded with. 

A catafalque, sariounllill by tapers, was accordingly raised in the centre of 
the great chapel. All the attendants on his majesty came in the garb of dee 
mourning. The pious monarch, also in mourning and a taper in his hand, 
came to see himself buried, and to celebrate his funeral obsequies. He 
offered up prayers to God for that soul to which He had granted so many 
favours during lifetime, so that, arrived at the supreme hour, He should have 
pity on it. It was aspectacle which caused those who were present to weep, 
and many would not have wept more had he been really dead. As to himself 
at the funeral mass, he went and placed his taper in the hands of the priest, 
as if he had deposited his soul in the hands of God, and which the ancients 
represented by the same symbol. 

At noon the following day, the 3lst of August, before evening had come on, 
the emperor sent for his confessor, and expressed the great gratification he felt 
at having performed these funeral ceremonies ; he felt a degree of joy, he said, 
which actually seemed to overflow within him. The same day he sent for the 
guardian of his jewels, and asked for the portrait of the empress his wife. He 
remained some moments contemplating it. Then he said to the keeper: 
“Lock it up, and give me the picture of the Prayer in the Garden of Olives.” 
He looked for a long time at this picture, and his eyes appeared to express 
outwardly the elevated sentiments which pervaded his mind. He then gave it 
back, and said, “ Bring me the other picture of the Last Judgment.” This time 
the contemplation was longer than ever, and the meditation so deep, that his 
physician, Mathys, was obliged to warn him not to make himself ill by keeping 
the mental powers, which direct the operations of the body, so long on the 
stretch. At this very moment the emperor experienced a sudden shivering 
fit. Turning to his physician, he said, “I feel unwell.” It was the last day 
of August, at about four in the evening. Mathys examined his pulse, and 
found that it was slightly affected. He was at once carried into his room, and 
from that moment the sickness went on always increasing. 


Here, says M. Mignet, is a perfectly well-arranged scene, in which 
nothing is wanting. The generality of historians have accepted it from 
the monks, and some among them have added still more extraordinary 
details. Not only have they made Charles V. attend his own funeral 
service, but they have stretched him like a corpse on his bier. But the 
whole is, according to the same authority, more than apocryphal. The 
nature of the ceremony, he says, the emperor’s health, the occupations 
which took up his time, the thoughts which filled his mind, the testimony 
of his attendants, which contradict the tales of the monks, and authentic 
facts, which are in contradiction with the date assigned to this strange 
proceeding, do not permit the least credit to be attached to it. 

On the Ist of September, Charles V. spoke to his major-domo and his 
confessor concerning his last testamentary dispositions. He felt that he 
was at the point of death. For thirty years he had never had fever 
without having gout. He wished to add a codicil to the will he had made 
at Brussels the 6th of June, 1554. 

On the 2nd, the cold fit came on nine hours before its time, and the 
paroxysm was so violent that it drove the patient out of his senses, and 
when it was over he remembered nothing that had happened that day. 
The paroxysm itself was followed by bilious evacuations. The night of 
the 2nd and 3rd he experienced much anguish, but as he was a 
deal exhausted he fell asleep. In the morning, being a little better, he 
confessed himself and received the holy communion. 
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At about half-past eight Mathys opened a vein in the arm, and ob- 
tained about nine or ten ounces of a black, corrupt blood. ‘This relieved 
the emperora good deal, who eat a little at eleven, drank some beer and 
wine and water, and afterwards slept calmly for two hours. As his 
head was, however, still hot, Mathys opened one of the veins in the 
hand, much against his patient’s wishes, who desired to be more efficiently 
bled, for he described himself as feeling full of blood. 

Having eat a little sugared bread and drank some beer, the same day, 
the 3rd of September, he had another severe paroxysm, which lasted till 
one in the morning. The paroxysm of the 4th came on three hours earlier 
than usual, and, although not very violent, still caused him so great a ‘heat 
and such intolerable thirst, that he drank eight ounces of water with 
vinegar syrup and nine ounces of beer, and having got rid of his clothes, 
he lay with only his shirt and a silken counterpane over him. The crisis 
finished as usual with the evacuation of bilious and putrid matters. 

In the intervals of the paroxysms the imperial monk was clearing his 
way to heaven by donations of thirty thousand ducats for the redemption 
of Christian slaves, as also for poor women and other necessitous persons. 
He also ordered divine service to be celebrated shortly after his death in 
all the monasteries and all the parish churches of Spain; he further 
founded perpetual masses, and in order that more prayers should be said 
at his tomb, he had prevailed upon the Pope to grant a jubilee, with 
plenary indulgences, as an attraction. 

On the 6th of September the emperor had a paroxysm which lasted 
from thirteen to fourteen hours, during which he was incessantly de- 
lirious, The 7th he was somewhat better, eat some eggs in the evening, 
and drank some wine and water. Nevertheless the inflammation was 
extending to his mouth, which was dry and painful. The attack of the 
8th did not last. so long, and was rather less violent, but he was as delirious 
as ever, and his face became livid. This day Doctor Corneille Baersdop 
arrived, as also a messenger from the Queen of Hungary. Charles V. 
experienced his last sensation of gladness on hearing that the queen had 
acceded to his request, and was about to resume the government of the 
Low Countries. 

By the 11th of September the interval between the febrile paroxysms 
had become less, the patient was also becoming weaker and weaker, and 
his stomach could not even retain a little mutton broth. The same day 
the grand commander of Alcantara arrived at Yuste, to no longer quit 
his dear and glorious master until his death. 

The 16th the emperor rallied a little, but this was followed by a 
paroxysm of fearful intensity. The same night the fever came on with 
an amount of cold hitherto unknown. This was followed by black vomit, 
after which the hot stage seized upon him with such violence, and lasted 
so long, that he was twenty-two hours without motion or without speaking 
a word, He remained, indeed, in this frightful condition all the 17th 
and until three o’clock on the morning of the 18th. The physicians 
were apprehensive that he would not be able to stand another paroxysm, 
yet on the same day the emperor regained his senses, aud only remarked 
that he did not remember what had taken place the previous evening. 

The eleventh paroxysm occurred on the 19th, at nine o’clock in the 
morning. The preliminary cold fit was more intense than ever, and as 
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upon the advent of the hot stage the imperial patient fell into the same 
state of insensibility as on the previous day, the physicians, apprehensive 
that he would not rally, requested that the extreme unction should be 
administered. Quijada objected to this for some time, from fear of the 
depressing effects of the ceremony on his master, who, albeit immovable 
and silent, might still be sensible as to what was going on; but at nine 
o'clock the physicians became so seriously alarmed for the fate of their 
patient, that the major-domo yielded. The confessor, Juan Regla, 
brought the extreme unction, which Charles V., says his historian, re- 
ceived in the enjoyment of perfect consciousness, in great composure, 
and with every feeling of devotion. 

The moribund emperor, however, got through the night of the 19th 
and that of the 20th, fighting against the accumulation of evils, till he 
had scarcely any pulse left. Having resumed his wonted self-command, 
it appeared as if by a supreme effort of will, he preserved his reason 
clear and the same pious serenity up to the moment when he expired. 
Having confessed himself again, he wished to communicate once more ; 
but fearful that he should not have time if he waited till Juan Regla had 
consecrated the wafer in his own apartment, he bade them fetch the 
holy sacrament from the great altar of the church. Quijada did not 
think that force remained to him sufficient for the accomplishment of 
this supreme act of a dying Catholic. “‘ Let your majesty consider,” he 
said, “ that it cannot receive nor swallow the host.”—‘“I shall be able 
to do it,” replied the emperor, simply and resolutely. Juan Regla, fol- 
lowed by all the monks of the monastery, brought the viaticum in pro- 
cession; Charles V. received it with the greatest fervour, and said, 
«‘ Lord, God of truth, who have purchased our salvation by your death, 
I place my soul in your hands.” He afterwards heard mass, and when 
the priest pronounced the comforting words of Christian redemption, 
‘Lamb of God who takest away the sins of the world,” he struck his 
breast with his faltering hand. 

Before attending to these religious duties, the emperor had given a few 
minutes to terrestrial cares: at about eight o’clock he had made every 
one go out of the room except Quijada. The latter, going on his knees 
to receive his master’s last words, Charles V. said to him, “‘ Luis Quijada, 
I see that Iam getting weaker, and that I am going bit by bit; I am 
thankful to God for it, since it is His will. You will tell the king, my 
son, he must take care of those who served me up to my death, and that 
he must not permit strangers to reside in this house.” ‘Then for half an 
hour he spoke in a low voice, very slowly, but with a certain firmness, of 
his natural son Don Juan, of his daughter the Queen of Bohemia, whom 
he would have wished had been happier with Maximilian, and of all who 
remained the object of his affections and of his solicitude in the world 
that he was about to leave. 

At noon, the same day, Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his violent propagandism in England, arrived. 
Charles V. mistrusted a man who had been denounced by the Inquisitor- 
General Valdés, but he was anxious to see him, as he was bearer of a 
message from his son Philip. 

When Quijada introduced the unorthodox primate, supported by two 
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Dominicans, the archbishop went on both knees near the bed of the 
emperor and kissed his hand. The emperor, who was near his end, 
loched at him some time without saying anything, and then, after having 
asked for news of his son, he invited him to go and repose himself. 

A little before night set in, the emperor bade Quijada have the con- 
secrated tapers brought from the renowned sanctuary of Notre Dame de 
Montserrat ready, as also the crucifix and image of the Virgin which the 
empress had with her at her death, and with which he had already said 
he intended also to die. A few minutes afterwards his weakness in- 
creasing, Quijada summoned the Archbishop of Toledo, in order that he 
might be with the emperor as his last moment. 

At the request of the dying monarch the primate read the De Pro- 
Jfundis, accompanying each verse with remarks appropriate to the existing 
conjuncture ; then, falling on his knees and showing the emperor the 
crucifix, he spoke those words which were afterwards imputed to him as 
a crime by the Inquisition: ‘ Here is He who answers for us all; there is 
no more sin, everything is pardoned !” 

Many of the monks who were in the imperial chamber, and the Grand- 
Master of Alcantara, were shocked at these words, which appeared to 
place in Christ alone the work of salvation acquired to man by the great 
sacrifice of the cross, without man having aught to obtain by his own 
merits. When the archbishop had finished, Don Luis de Airla imme- 
diately urged Fray Francisco de Villalba to speak to the emperor of 
death and salvation in more Catholic terms. 

The two doctrines which divided the age were thus once more brought 
before Charles V., on the point of expiring. He listened with serenity, 
probably no longer capable of distinguishing between what was granted 
through the redeeming grace of Christ and what was expected from the 
moral co-operation of man. 

About two o’clock in the morning of Wednesday, the 21st of Septem- 
ber, the emperor felt his strength sinking, and that he was about to die. 
Feeling his own pulse, he shook his head, as if to say “ All is over.” 
He then bade the monks recite the litany and the prayers for the dying, 
and he ordered Quijada to light the consecrated tapers. He next made 
the archbishop give him the crucifix which had served the empress on 
passing from life to death, and pressed it twice to his bosom and then 
to his mouth. Then taking the taper in his right hand, which was sup- 
ported by Quijada, and stretching out his left hand towards the crucifix 
which the archbishop held out towards him, he said: ‘The time is 
come!” A moment afterwards he pronounced the name of Jesus, and 
then expired, sighing once or twice deeply. ‘‘ Thus passed away,” wrote 
Quijada in the midst of his affliction and his admiration, “the greatest 
man that ever was or ever will be.” 
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A TRIP TO BOULOGNE, 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


“To Bulloan di-rect in nine hours! That will be about rr,” observed 
Mr. Jeremiah Crake, a substantial member of the Stock Exchange, as he 
put down the Times for a moment, and addressed himself again to his 
breakfast. “I'll take another cup of tea, Bell,—not quite so sweet as the 
last.” 

“ What did you say, papa?” asked the young lady thus appealed to. 

‘¢ Another cup of tea, my dear; I spoke plain enough, I thought; and, 
Mrs. Crake, I'll trouble you for some of that dry toast.” 

“ Oh, [heard that, papa,” returned his daughter,—“ rather less sugar, 
I think,—but you said something, didn’t you, about Bouloigne ?” 

“To be sure I did,” replied Mr. Crake, shortly. ‘Can get there di- 
rect in nine hours.” 

“ By the express train, papa?” 

“ Express nonsense! you don’t call that di-rect. No! by the boat.” 

‘Dear me, Mr. Crake,” groaned his wife, “‘ you really don’t mean to 
go by water !” 

» How are we to get there without ?” retorted the stock-broker. 

“T mean all the way. Don’t you recollect what happened to us the 
last time? They said ‘ten hours’ then, and it was full twenty. Oh that 
dreadful storm when I thought we were all going down! I’msure I shall 
never forget it!” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Crake, “that was late in the year,—just about the 
equinox. There’s never any wind to speak of in the month of June. We 
shall have the sea as smooth as a mill-pond.” 

‘I’m sure the less we have of it the better.—Now pray, Mr. Crake, 
do go by the train.” 

“Oh, do, papa!” chimed in Miss Isabel. 

“ Second class, then,” was his reply. 

“ Stuff and absurdity!” exclaimed the elder lady. 

“ Second class! my gracious!” ejaculated the younger one. 

“Look here, Mrs. Crake,” said her husband, setting down his tea- 
cup and putting on a business-like air. ‘“‘ We’re going to Bulloan for the 
summer as much for economy as pleasure. I put down a certain sum: 
two, three, or four hundred pounds,—no matter—there it is. Well, the 
cheaper you go to work one way, the more money you have to spend in 
another. There’s three of us and your maid: that’s three firsts and one 
second—you don’t object to Harriet in the second, I hope ?—then there’s 
three saloons and one fore-cabin,—stewardess and ship’s crew ; what does 
all that come to? Six-ten! Now for the boat. Three fourteens are 
forty-two, and ten’s fifty-two and one—a shilling’s quite enough for the 
whole party—and one’s fifty-three ; dinners 1 | 

“Oh, don’t talk about dinners! I’m certain neither Bell, nor I, nor 


19? 


poor Harriet will be able to touch a thing! 
“Very good! One dinner then, say two-and-six—fifty-five and six— 


take my own brandy and cigars—there’s a saving of three-fourteen-six ; 


buy you and Bell a bonnet apiece when you get to Bulloan.” 
2pv2 
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Artful Mr. Crake. The new bonnets settled the question, and the 
ladies consented to go the way he proposed. 

You perceive that the stock-broker wasn’t a mean fellow, only “when 

t money,” as he said, “he liked to have the full value of it.”’ 

y embarked accordingly at London-bridge Wharf somewhere about 
the middle of last June, on board the Stickfast steamer, commanded by 
Captain Nettle. 

t was a soft, hazy day, with the sun visible only at long intervals, but 
there was no wind,—a great consolation to the ladies of Mr. Crake’s party. 
Mr. Criddle, a friend of the stock-broker, and an admirer—half-avowed— 
of Miss Isabel, who also was going to pass the summer at Boulogne, 
heroically expressed a wish for a breeze ; but it must be taken into the 
account that Mr. Criddle was not more than five-and-twenty, and had 
officiated as “ bow-oar” in the recent match between the Conger and the 
Mudlark, from Battersea-bridge to Putney, which (he said) was won by 
the former entirely owing to his skill in watermanship, though he forgot 
to mention that he twice fouled a lighter and three times caught “ crabs,” 
and that the only reason why the Mudlark lost was because her cox- 
swain, who was short-sighted, steered her bump ashore. To the stock- 
broker himself the weather, he declared, was a matter of indifference ; 
much less so, indeed, appeared to be the stowage of his luggage, of which 
there was a great deal marked conspicuously with the name of ** Crake.” 
The anxiety which he expressed on this head was probably one of the causes 

_ of the irritation which, at a very early period of the voyage, displayed 
itself in the temper of Captain Nettle. Habitual passengers by the Stich- 
fast—should there happen to be any who have steamed in her more 
than once—will remember that it does not take much to awaken the iras- 
cibility of her gallant commander, whose fiery countenance, thin lips, and 
water-coloured eyes, hold out to the physiognomist a promise which sel- 
dom remains long unfulfilled. 

“ T hope, cap’n,” said Mr. Crake, intercepting that officer, just as the 
steamer was about to start—‘I hope, cap’n, my things will be stowed in 
a dry place, for I’ve a good deal of value on board, I can tell you.” 

“ Value!” shouted Captain Nettle, fiercely—* ain’t my ship of no 
value—ain’t my cargo of no value—ain’t my crew—d your eyes, 
there, what are you after with that painter? Cast off, can’t you—hard 
down with the helm—let her go—value !” And with these words he 
shouldered Mr. Crake on one side, and the next moment was pacing the 
bridge between the paddle-boxes, gesticulating more vehemently, shout- 
ing louder, and redder in the face than ever. 

** What a gate boot !” said Mr. Criddles, who could not, under any 
circumstances, pronounce or even imitate the canine letter, but dropped 


it altogether. “If I was you, Mr. Cake y 
“‘ Let me alone,” said the stock-broker. ‘I'll handle him by-and-by— 


you'll see.” 

The Stickfast had a great many passengers, and deck-room was scarce, 
but the assiduity of Mr. Criddle, who felt himself (he said) in his native 
element, had secured comfortable accommodation for Mrs. Crake and 
Isabel ; the stock-broker, still further incited thereto by his wife, was rest- 
less about his baggage; and the bow-oar of the Conger declared that, 
for his part, he never sat down at sea, except when he was “ pulling ;” 
so he took up a position in front of the ladies, whom he endeavoured to 
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entertain by his highly satirical remarks upon the rest of the passengers, 
Captain Nettle coming in, of course, for a large share of his sarcasm. 

his was at the commencement of the voyage, but in the course of half 
an hour Mr. Crake got tired of watching his three-and-twenty packages, 
which nobody seemed inclined to make off with, and returned to the seat 
he had vacated, when he took out the Zimes and began to read; Mrs. 
Crake, who was a large lady and given to repose, closed her eyes in gentle 
slumber; her daughter Isabel, whose eyes were very fine, and who was, 
I must observe, an extremely handsome girl, made—as she generally did 
—excellent use of hers, in a way not particularly flattering to Mr. 
Criddle; and that gentleman having either exhausted the quiver in 
which he kept his shafts of wit, or perceiving that his sallies were un- 
attended to, moved off, and consoled himself with a cigar in his appro- 
priate place, the bows of the vessel. 

An hour or two afterwards and we find the stock-broker holding forth 
amongst a knot of stout individuals like himself on the demand for specie, 
the chances of the war, the Crystal Palace ‘as a speculation,” and other 
cognate subjects; Mrs. Crake ‘on woke up and is trying to fix her atten- 
tion on some crochet-work; Miss Isabel, having discovered that there is 
no one on board worth looking at, is reading “ Scenes at Sebastopol and 
a Canter through the Crimea,” the latest (authentic) work on the seat of 
war in the East; and Mr. Criddle, who has more than once returned to 
his allegiance, has contrived to fix upon a greater spooney than himself, 
whom he is stunning with aquatic adventures. 

Yet later in the day the ordinary pursuits on board of steamers begin 
to tame; eager politicians, jolly young watermen, elderly ladies, even 
young ones, seem to be of opinion that if life be worth preserving at all 
—which none of them doubt—it is advisable to adopt the best means of 
sustaining it, and the movements of the steward are looked upon with far 
more interest than those of Captain Nettle, in whose demeanour there 
appears no change, as several of the passengers who have asked him 
questions about the weather and other matters pertaining to the voyage 
can conscientiously testify : to be perpetually annoyed himself and always 
to snub others are evidently the purposes for which he was called into 
existence. 

Dinner is announced, the universal “ heal-all” on board a Boulogne 
steamer ; the stock-broker, with a few others equally wide-awake, has 
seated himself at table a full quarter of an hour before the steward came 
scuttling along with the first dish; and, notwithstanding her previous 
disclaimer, it does not require a second summons from her husband to 
induce Mrs. Crake to take her place beside him; Mr. Criddle is in a 
predicament; he is very hungry, but being also very much in love, 
wishes to take advantage of the opportunity offered by Miss Isabel’s 
remaining on deck ; she, however, won't hear of the sacrifice, but enjoins 
him, “if he wishes to please her,” to go down and take care of her 
“ parents”—so dutiful is she, in expression—and Mr. Criddle, believing 
that at last he has made an impression, leaves the young lady to her 
meditations. What these are may be inferred from the fact that, as 
soon as Mr. Criddle is gone, she beckons to the steward as he is hurry- 
ing past, and tells him she will take something on deck; which “ some- 
thing” consists of pickled salmon, the legs and breast of a chicken, four 
or five slices of tongue, a plateful of lobster-salad, a gooseberry tart and 
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a custard; on which—as well as on a glass of stout and a little sherry— 
she meditates,—with considerable satisfaction. If I were to mention how 
they dine below, you would really give Miss Isabel the credit she deserves 
for her abstinence: three-and-sixpence a-head (not two-and-six, Mr. 
Crake, and you knew it) can’t pay for what is consumed; see how often 
they return to the charge; how the boiled beef disappears horizontally, 
the roast longitudinally ; how the fowls seem literally to take wing as 
they fly out of the dishes; how “ veal-and-ham” are never asked for 
apart; how everything is asked for at once, and at least five times over ; 
yet somehow the steward manages to bear up against the certain loss 
which must be the consequence of this extraordinary development of 
appetite: Champagne, Moselle, sherry, and brandy, have their prices, 
and those prices are sometimes profitable to the vendor. He has the 
reputation, too, of brewing a superior mystical compound which he calls 
‘“‘ Boulogne punch ;” and to ascertain in what respect it differs from the 
familiar British mixture—no other motive inciting—a few of the choicest 
spirits on board give orders, when the cloth is cleared, for ample jorums. 
The stock-broker is one of these ; indeed, owing to his habit of chair- 
manising at public meetings, he assumes the office of president of the 
symposium, and takes the lead in the after-dinner conversation. He is 
supported by several gentlemen of city respectability, who enter their 
names on the steward’s list as Messrs. Sawkins, Ruggles, Pike, Worts, 
Twigg, Shum, and Snoddy, and the number finishes with Albert Crid- 
dle, whose strong point is being what he calls “ manly,”—a faculty which 
he now develops by a liberal consumption of Boulogne punch. 

The topics discussed by these respectable topers are various at first, 
but, by degrees, they converge and assume a warlike tendency. The 
great question of the day is examined in all its bearings. The stock- 
broker, after denouncing Lord Aberdeen as a muff, and declaring that 
Lord Palmerston is Ais man—sentiments which meet with universal 
approbation—breaks ground at ‘ Malter,” criticises the intrenched camp 
at. “‘ Gally-po-ly,” pooh-poohs the reviews at “ Skewtory,” divides his 
forces into four divisions, lands one “slap-bang,” as he says, “ at 
Varner,” — another at ‘‘O-desser,” to cut off the retreat of “the 
Rooshians,” a third “‘ somewhere in the Crimyer,” and with the fourth 
batters down all the fortresses from ‘“ Anayper” to “‘ Redoubt-Kayley.” 
These ideas, you will perceive, are not altogether original—much less so 
than his pronunciation of the Turkish names—but his plans of attack 
have that remarkable merit, and if his advice had been taken, Mr. Crake 
is of opinion it would have been all up with the Czar. Mr. Sawkins, who 
is a very elderly gentleman, and “ perfectly recollects,” as he tells the 
company, “the camp at Coxheath,” inclines “in the main” to agree with 
Mr. Crake as to the general system of operations, but rather confuses 
the question by not very distinctly remembering the names of the several 
commanders, nor the positions which they occupy; he anticipates a great 
deal from the employment of “my Lord Raglan,” whom he has seen 
“repeatedly,”’ and considers “a fine soldier-like man.” Mr. Ruggles is of 
a nautical turn of mind—on which account he is very friendly with 
Albert Criddle, who already calls him ‘’Uggles’—and is bent on 
“forcing the blockade,” by which expression it is evident he has but a 
hazy perception of what a blockade really is. Mr. Pike, as his name 
might suggest, is—like Parolles—‘a gallant militarist.”’ skilled in 
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epithets of war ; he is all for “‘debouching” and “turning the enemy’s 
flank,” <“ ne him off from his supplies,” moving “in masses,” establish- 
ing “a point d’'appui,” operating “in detail,” and so forth: ae 
processes which he does not exactly succeed in reconciling. Mr, Worts 
declares with emphasis that he would make short work of it; nothing 
less than driving them into the sea will satisfy him. Mr. Twigg has 
been informed (by his Sunday paper, but he keeps back his authority) 
that Cronstadt is not impregnable, but refuses to disclose which, is 
“exactly” the weak point, a forbearance on his part for which the 
Emperor Nicholas is, without doubt, exceedingly grateful. Messrs. 
Shum and Snoddy are neither of them very correct as to the localities, 
and make rather a hash of the places on the Danube, which river alters 
its course in the most obliging manner to suit their respective views ; but 
when they declare that “there ought to be no more d—d nonsense,” 
they pronounce the opinion of the whole company. Albert Criddle, in 
his manly way, wishes he had the command of a gun-boat, “ he’d soon 
make the ’Ussians know what we could do,”’—only let him “go at ’em,” 
and ‘ he’d soon ’attle Constadt about their ears !”’ 

From speculating on objects rendered safe by distance, the military 
and naval critics turn to something nearer home. The Camp at Boulogne, 
which most of them are on their way to visit, comes in for a share in the 
discussion. A camp is the cheval de bataille of Mr. Sawkins, and his 
recollections again come into play. He didn’t go to Chobham, last year, 
on account of the wet, but when he was quite a young man he re- 
membered, “ as if it was only yesterday,” se¢ing “his late Royal "Ighness 
the Duke of York review the troops at Wimbledon,” the immediate bear- 
ing of which fact upon the Camp at Boulogne is not very apparent. In 
his next sentence, however, he had proceeded as far as “‘ Coxheath,” and 
might in time, perhaps, have crossed the Channel if he had not been inter- 
rupted by Mr. Crake, who wished to give a toast. ‘He would drink,” 
he said, “the ’ealths of our gallant Hal-lies, and suc-cess to their harms !” 
observing, par parenthése, that he was “one of those who always had 
respected the French nation,” and he trusted “soon to be among ‘em.” 
The toast in general was highly applauded, and Mr. Crake’s last wish 
strenuously echoed, the ‘‘when shall we get to Bolong” becoming an 
interesting subject of speculation. ‘The inquiry led to some remarks not 
very flattering to Captain Nettle, whose brusguerie had offended the 
greater part of the punch-drinkers, the stock-broker displaying more 
irritation than anybody else, and promising-—for the second time that day 
—to “bring him to bis bearings.” Shortly after this declaration the 
party broke up and returned on deck. 

It was now about six in the evening, and the vessel being abreast of 
the North Foreland, Albert Criddle observed to his friend Ruggles, as 
they stood in the “fo’castle” smoking, that the Stickfast could now lay 
her course, and he reckoned she would blow off her steam in Bolong 
harbour before the clock struck ten,—an opinion in which Ruggles 
acquiesced, qualifying his assent, however, by the safe remark, that if the 
wind got up from the “suthard and eastard” they shouldn’t be in so 
soon. 

“ Not a cat’s-paw at pesent,” said Albert, making a telescope of his 
left, hand and looking steadfastly through it, ‘‘ but one never knows when 
a beeze may sping up. I shouldn’t mind, on my own account, if it came 
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on to blow a gale, for I’m used to that kind of thing,—have weathed a 
pitty many in my time ; but,” he added, in a confidential tone, “to tell 
you what, "Uggles, there’s some one on board,—a lovely being in 
fact———” 

“«T see,” interrupted Ruggles; “ you’re enamoured. You didn’t wrap 

our pea-coat round somebody just now for nothing,—not you!” And 
Ruggles laughed, but not in scorn. 

Albert pressed his hand earnestly. 

“‘’Uggles,” he said impressively, ‘you have wung the seket fom my 
best ; I will not disguise the tooth: beefly, I love Miss Cake !” 

‘I wish you ’appy,” ejaculated Ruggles, with a sigh,—for he, too, had 
known the tender passion. 

While this interesting colloquy was passing, the weather had altered 
its character. The gale which Mr. Criddle had defied still kept aloof, 
but in its stead a raw mist came creeping up from the eastward and made 
everything feel damp and uncomfortable ; there was also, as the Stickfast 
rounded the Foreland, what Albert nautically termed “a nasty jabble of 
a sea,” which produced a sort of up-and-down motion which was highly 
disagreeable: so much so, indeed, as to put an end to further conversa- 
tion between the newly-made friends, and render them incapable of at- 
tending to any but their own concerns. 

It fared much the same with several more of the belligerent punch- 
drinkers, but the stock-broker and Mr. Pike still held their own, and 
bravely paced the deck after the ladies had descended for tea and 
shelter. 

By degrees the mist thickened to the consistency of fog, and the 
slackened speed of the Stickfast plainly intimated that the prediction of 
Mr. Criddle respecting the hour of arrival would be falsified. This was 
a circumstance not calculated to improve the temper of Captain Nettle, 
and, like the weed whose name he bore, he stung every one who came 
near him with “ these lubber-like questions.” 

Mr. Crake did not seem to think that this was a favourable moment for 
carrying out his threat, but mildly put it to the irritable commander, 
whether it would not be better to turn round and run for the nearest 
English port ! 

“You'd like to jam the wessel on to the Good’ns I ’spose; have your 
eye on the binnacle you at the wheel, and keep her head a good south,— 
so; ‘turn round,’—‘ put about,’ you mean—what then, I should like to 
know? Be ready there with them lanterns ; hang one at the foretopmast- 
head, — get mover tx over the bows, lash it to the bo’-sprit as fur out as 
ever you can git; damme next thing he’ll want me to come to a hanker 
in the middle of the Channel.” 

After this rebuff, Mr. Crake did not venture on any more suggestions, 
but contented himself by muttering, “ Wait till I get you ashore !” 

The prospect of speedily realising that event became more doubtful 
every moment, for owing to the density of the atmosphere it was found 
necessary to stop the vessel’s way altogether with an occasional turn of 
the paddles to counteract the set of the current. Nothing disturbs a 
man’s ideas of locality so much as a fog, and Captain Nettle, with all his 
experience, was quite out in his reckoning. Of course the more uncer- 
tain he felt, the more savage he grew. But there are situations when 
even the ill-temper of a sea-captain may be set at nought by his passen- 
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and the present was one of these, for in the midst of what Criddle 
called “backing and filling,” the steamer established her title to the 
name she bore, and suddenly stuck hard and fast. When, therefore, it 
became apparent to every one that the vessel was in a fix, the courage of 
Mr. Crake revived, and having taken the opinion of Mr. Twigg, who was 
a lawyer’s clerk, he headed a deputation, composed principally of the 
punch-drinkers, and advancing towards Captain Nettle, who had come aft 
as the Stickfast grounded, demanded to know “ categorically” where 
they were?—It was a question more easily asked than answered, but 
compelled to reply, Captain Nettle growled out that they might be 
‘‘ somewheres off Bolong ;” he couldn't tell to a cable’s length * in the 
midst of this here blessed fog.”’ 

“ And what steps, sir,” said the stock-broker, authoritatively,“ what 
steps do you mean to take to get the ship off ?” 

“Tl show you,” returned the captain, gruffly, ‘Stand by there 
forrard,” he shouted, “ with the portfire.” 

‘‘God bless me,” exclaimed Mr. Sawkins, in tremulous tones, “ he’s 
going to blow the vessel up!” 

These words created quite a sensation amongst the deputation, which 
became an absolute panic when a moment afterwards a loud explosion 
took place. Aghast and bewildered, the stock-broker, Mr. Twigg, and 
the rest—including even the manly Criddle—suddenly turned tail, and 
rushed precipitately to the companion, upsetting each other in their 
flight, and rolling in a struggling heap down the stairs. Captain Net- 
tle’s wrathful features expressed more mirth than any one would have 
imagined they were capable of wearing, and he said with a grim chuckle 
to one of the crew: “1 thought that gun would settle ’em !” 

He then went forward himself to have the signal repeated; and 
although the majority of the passengers began to feel assured, after 
three or four discharges, that the Stickfast was not blown up, they were 
by no means certain—as Mr. Sawkins, backed by the ladies, suggested 
——that a naval action had not commenced with a Russian privateer; and 
Mr. Ruggles, who was slightly affected by the general apprehension, 

ve out that “all this” might have been prevented “ if Gover’ment had 
forced the blockade.” 

It was not altogether a pleasant state of affairs, night having come 
on, the fog as thick as possible, and the signal-guns being fired every 
ten minutes. Even Captain Nettle at last got uneasy; but after the 
lapse of about half an hour voices were heard hailing the vessel. Mr. 
Sawkins was quite convinced that the enemy had “ boarded ;” and though 
he admitted that he didn’t “exactly”? understand what was said, ex- 
pressed his firm belief that the language he heard was Russian. 

I¢ proved to be the pators of some , inna from a small place on the 
French coast called Audresselles, a village lying between Ambleteuse 
and Cape Grinez, from which the Stickfast was distant about half a 
mile. Guided by the report of the guns, and as they came nearer by 
the lights on board, the fishermen had succeeded in reaching the steamer, 
and making their boat fast soon clambered on deck. 

This was the critical moment which had filled the soul of Mr. Sawkins 
with so much dread, but as the hatches were not battened down, and the 
cabin was not fired into, as he vowed it would be, some of the passengers 
took heart and mounted also. 
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Messrs. Crake, Ruggles, Pike, Twigg, and Criddle led on this gal- 
lant band, and when i discovered that the boarders were not enemies, 
but actually belonged to the nation of our allies, their satisfaction ex- 
ceeded all bounds; they each shook hands with the fishermen all round, 
and in the joy of his heart Mr. Albert Criddle proposed to treat them 
to “ gog:” the offer imperfectly expressed his meaning, but they under- 
stood him well enough, and as he afterwards said, “‘ They swallowed the 
bandy like winking.” 

Mr. Crake having sufficiently recovered his head to muster a few words 
of French, was made interpreter on the spot, and proceeded to inquire if 
the fishermen would take them on shore? 

They willingly assented, and the stock-broker was beginning to bar- 
gain, to get it ex as he said, “tray bong marshy,” when Captam 
Nettle struck in, 

“ He would be——” no matter what—“ if any of his passengers left 
the vessel till they got into Bolong. He knew where he was now, and 
that was all he wanted.” 

The sense of self-preservation had, however, got the better of awe, and 
Captain Nettle’s words were wasted on the desert air. ‘‘ They also”— 
Messrs. Crake, Ruggles, Pike, Twigg, and Criddle—“ would, in their 
turn, be ” no matter what—“ if they did not go.” 

Still Captain Nettle resisted, and might have continued to do so, if a 
general determination had not been expressed by the passengers—who 
by this time had nearly all crowded on deck—to leave the steamer then 
and there. It was, I believe, to this resolution he yielded, and not to fear, 
though the manly Criddle has since been heard to declare, that he 
“‘theatened to thow him into the sea ;” Ruggles, too, whose purposes were 
always stern, is said also to have hinted something about putting Captain 
Nettle “in irons.” Luckily, however, matters were not carried to this 
extremity: the boats were got alongside, the ladies handed in, the 
“ents” followed, and room enough was found for as many as chose to 
abandon the Stickfast, which the receding tide would shortly leave high 
and dry on the shore. It was only after several strong internal throes 
that Mr. Crake consented to leave his luggage behind, but he indemnified 
himself for his disappointment, and satisfied his conscience at the same 
time, by doubling his fist at Captain Nettle, as soon as the boat in which 
he embarked was out of sight. 

The various parties effected their landing in perfect safety, but to the 
dismay of those who had expected comfortable quarters in first-rate 
hotels, it was discovered that Audresselles boasted of only a single cabaret, 
incapable of affording shelter, not to say accommodation, to half the 
travellers. ‘To stay where they were was impossible—to proceed appeared 
equally difficult ; but by dint of a little more ‘‘ marshandy,” as Mr. Crake 
said, and by despatching messengers far and near, a number of vehicles 
were procured, carts chiefly, in which the ladies were stowed, their male 
friends proceeding on foot, and in this order, as the day was breaking and 
the fog clearing, they set out for Boulogne. 

How gallantly Albert Criddle conducted himself en route, what 
heroism was displayed by Messrs. Ruggles and Company, how Isabel 
Crake bore the journey, how a party of officers from the camp fell in 
with the cortége, and what happened in consequence, must be told on 
some future occasion when time and place shall serve. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


Italian Interiors—Churches: San Lorenzo in Damaso; S. Marco—Baths of 
Caracalla—The .Opera, 1st Part. 


To us prejudiced islanders, used to consider that all we reject must 
be wrong, and everything we approve right, there is nothing more un- 
congenial and incomprehensible than domestic life in Italy. In high 
society there is sameness and monotony all over the world, and good 
breeding, whether in London or Rome, teaches people to tone down and 
subdue all outward demonstration to the Hoste a) of aristocratic 
reserve. In company, the fiery Italian becomes composed, the loquacious 
Frenchman silent, and the thorough-bred Englishman doubly impene- 
trable. But at home, nature peeps out undisguised, and one sees and 
hears of funny things occasionally. 

The Countess G had a husband, a good, quiet sort of man, giving 
her no sort of trouble—indeed, she was apt to forget his very existence 
occasionally. This forgetfulness was carried so far, that in course of 
time she picked up a cavalier, who turned the honourable duo of matri- 
mony into the Ma trio of cicisbeism. The Italian husband had 
passo tempos of his own, and cared very little about the matter, and the 
household went on harmoniously as before. In course of time the lady grew 
weary of her extra spouse, dismissed him, and took another; the quiet Ita- 
Nex edel remained impassible, until he found that cavaliere the second, 
of a more excitable and unaccommodating nature than his predecessor, upset 
the domestic economy of the house, and, in particular, kept the dinner 
waiting. This was an unpardonable delinquency ; and the husband, now 
awake to a sense of his wrongs, piteously complained to a friend in these 
terms: “ My wife’s first cavaliere,” said he, “‘ was un gallant ’nomo un 
bravo ragazzo. I rejoiced to see him; but this, her second amico, is a 
birbante. Since he has come there is no comfort at home. I wish he 
were away, and the first back again. Bisogna che ne parlo colla moglie. 
She shall dismiss him, or we must separate. I must have my dinner at 
the proper time.” These are facts, strange but true, and indicate a most 
debased state of public morals. 

Other things of a droller complexion often occur, when the singularities 
committed, however suspicious, are entirely innocent. The Marchesa 
is a woman about forty, of most pious sentiments, and a devoted invoker of 
the whole circle of saints. She regularly says her prayers by the calendar, 
and follows the quarant ore into the obscurest churches. Her abode is an 
old tumble-down palace in the environs of the city, where she lives on a 
mere nothing, happy as a queen. The rooms are unencumbered with 
carpets or furniture, the only superabundance being frescoes, and great 
gaunt arm-chairs keeping g along the walls in grim and gloomy 
state. Fire there is none, even in the depth of winter, that being con- 
sidered a useless*and unhealthy luxury by Italians. 
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The otherday I went to see her, and was ushered into the bare rooms 
where she ordinarily receives by a ragged boy and a dirty woman. Her 
niece advanced to meet me, and after the usual greetings and extravagant 
expressions of joy considered an indispensable welcome in Italy, said her 
aunt was ill in bed, but would receive me notwithstanding. I was led 
into an immense room, equally devoid of furniture, save a small iron bed 
standing in the centre, without any attempt at curtains. Here lay the 
Marchesa in a rather dirty nightcap; while at the other end of the room, 
to my astonishment, appeared a priest dressed in a black sottana, amusing 
himself with a dog. 1 was about to retreat at this strange apparition in 
‘my lady’s chamber,” when she called out to me from the bed a cordial 
“ Buon giorno,” and begged me not to mind Fra , who was her 
priest, and didn’t signify. She then presented us. I sat down beside 
her bed, and the friar returned to his amusement with the dog. After 
we had talked some time, she requested him to come nearer and join in 
our conversation, which he did, seating himself, sans cérémonie, on the 
Marchesa’s bed. She did not look the least surprised, and the good man, 
who had a most amiable and innocently grave expression of countenance, 
appeared as unconscious of the mésinconvenance he was committing as 
a child. After we had chatted for some time, I withdrew, wondering 
within myself what I should next see to astonish me in the penetralia of 
an Italian interior. 

One side of a spacious piazza is occupied by the spreading fagade of a 
magnificent palazzo, within whose arched and wide-extending cortile 
deep shadows come and go as the light shoots fitfully down. That palace 
and cortile—designed by Bramante, uncle of Raphael—and the broad 
staircase descending into it from the first floor, are noted among the 
bloodiest records chronicled by the historic muse as the scene of a fearful 
tragedy, too recent, however, in the memories of men to have acquired 
the same degree of superstitious awe imparted to deeds of murder mysti- 
fied and deepened by uncertainty and the legendary horrors of long 
years of fearful remembrance. On those stairs was Count Rossi assassi- 
nated—into that cortile his mangled body was thrown—and out of that 
door was he borne, unshriven and unsung, to his long home. Included 
in the facade is the church of San Lorenzo, in Damaso, also built after 
the designs of Bramante. This is an exceptional church to the generality 
Ihave met with in Rome—dark, gloomy, and sombre. A vestibule 
forming the first division, with its low-rounded arches, is Gothic in style. 
Here are two altars—on one side that of the sacrament. The sun was 
shining gloriously outside when I entered, making the deep gloom and 
mystic repose of the church all the more striking. The transition was 
like passing into another and a holier world—light, atmosphere, colour- 
ing, all were different. The sunbeams found their way aslant through a 
crimson curtain to the sacramental altar, tinged, as it seemed, in their 
roseate rays with that divine stream which links our souls to Him who, 
by the shedding of His precious blood, opened that river of living waters 

ong whose current our frail souls can alone hope to reach the heavenl 
country. There was an indistinct mist over the remainder of the 
church. Groups of kneeling figures clustered round the various altars, 
and told their beads under the deep shade of the heavy pillars. A monk, 
a nun, bowed in devotion, were here and there dotted about among the 
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crowd, their long black or brown robes, scarcely distinguishable, givin 
them a ghostly, Pree look, as of dwellers in the tombs rather than flesh 
and blood. I go daily into many churches, but this one had a strange 
effect on me. There must be comfort, elevation, and enthusiasm in bow- 
ing beneath these grand and glorious fanes, these pillared aisles, these 
sculptured altars, these heart-thrilling pictures. Yes, there must be 
comfort in giving to God of man’s best and proudest, leaving Him to 
sanctify the work of mortal hands with that unseen but unmistakable 
awe which hovers around these religio loci. The central portion of the 
church becomes modern Italian in architecture, with the exception of a 
reminiscence of the Milanese churches in the side aisles extending round 
the high altar, the outer wall being ornamented with sculptures and 
frescoes. There is the same peculiarity in the church of 8. Lorenzo, in 
Milan, standing within the time-battered and scathed columns of Roman 
origin that Napoleon has so carefully supported and riveted, enabling 
them to stand a few centuries longer. The Milanese church was, I be- 
lieve, also designed by Bramante, that wondrous architect, whose ve 
name sounds noble as his works. At the extremity of the side aisle, 
near the high altar, is a monument to the memory of the ill-starred Rossi, 
executed by Tenerani, with a bust in the centre full of individuality and 
power, underneath being an inscription simply recording his miserable 
death. Tenerani must have laboured con amore for his unfortunate 
compatriot, Rossi and himself being both natives of the marble-girt 
town of Carrara. In the sacristy—within which there were assembled 
about thirty priests, all talking and laughing, offering an unpleasing con- 
trast to the calm repose of the worshippers without—is a fine statue by 
Maderno of San Carlo Borromeo, that saint of saints, whose memory 
Rome carefully cherishes. No other monument struck me as remark- 
able. Gay, light, graceful, and elegant is the beautifully-proportioned 
church of San Marco, behind the Piazza di Venezia, at the top of the 
Corso. Rejoicing in the richest marbles, bathed in the bright sunlight, 
all here is gloriously gorgeous. Elegant pillars of a precious and beau- 
tiful red marble support the entablature, behind which are piers of a 
pale grey marble, affording a background and a relief to the brighter 
colour, delighting the eye by the charming contrast afforded by the har- 
monious blending of the two shades. The entablature above is all bril- 
liant with frescoes ; the side altars radiant with every device and orna- 
ment, monumental and artistic; all, however, adapted with admirable 
taste, and forming a whole magnificent but not meretricious. In its 
style, San Marco is perfect ; and did Rome not possess such inexhaustible 
treasures in the way of churches, an edifice like this would be celebrated 
as it really deserves. But what is mere decoration, however admirable, in 
comparison to those immortal works of genius that, on bare and un- 
adorned walls, bring thousands from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
e and to admire? There are some mosaics of the stiffest and most 
deplorable Byzantine pattern, unutterably hideous in their dolorous, long- 
faced rigidity. Art must have been at the last gasp when such productions 
could be tolerated. Pictures there are too, but of no great interest. It 
is the whole—the entire effect—that makes this church so striking. 
After passingthe Colosseum and proceeding along the Via di San Gre- 
gorio (so named from a church built on the spot where once stood his 
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ancestral ) through the arch of Constantine, there is not a step 
without interest. The soil turns up rare marbles of every variety. 
Colombaria constantly occur, and ruins protrude in all directions—in the 
midst of vi s, at the cross-roads, or incorporated into modern 
buildings; while gas cactuses and smooth-leaved orange-trees peep 
over the high walls, with here and there a solitary palm-tree rising out 
of great tions of enormous reeds. Nothing can be more gloomily 
solitary | this district of ancient Rome—more suggestive of the past 
glories of her fallen state ; and one treads the soil, feeling that an Apollo, 
or a Venus, or perhaps more inimitable treasures than the Belvidere or 
the Medici lie buried under one’s footsteps. After proceeding about 
half a mile along these “ lugentes campi,” a huge, far-spreading mass of 
ruins rise abruptly into sight, elevated on slightly rising ground, looking 
much like the broken walls of a feudal castle, the rents of time causing 
the isolated fragments to stand singly forth like turrets, embattlements, 
and tottering towers, holding on to the decrepid mass by wide Etruscan- 
looking arches, formed of great blocks of stone—a strange, shapeless pile 
of reddish stone, on whose frowning surface the ivy and the clematis 
embroider themselves in waving patterns, wreathing with annual fresh- 
ness the sharp hard lines cutting against the deep blue sky. The carriage 
turned up one of those odd Roman lanes bordered by high walls, that 
look as if they could lead to nothing but a rubbish-heap or a horse-pond, 
and yet which do conceal such treasures scattered along their sides. In 
a few moments we were under the shadow of the great ruin, and after 
desperately ringing at a wooden portal, at lasi found ourselves in the 
roofless but majestic halls of what once were the baths of Caracalla. 
Certainly it is the only Roman ruin aboveground worthy of competing 
with the Colosseum, and may, perhaps, be preferred by those admiring a 
ruder and more chaotic mass of positively fabulous extent. All is deso- 
lation: the footsteps echo mournfully under the great arches—grass 
grows in the vast halls—shrubs and creepers hang wildly from the roofless 
walls—and wild roses blossom in the place where emperors have trodden. 
Still all is grand and majestic in decay, and I felt positively over- 
whelmed by the stupendous ruins around me. One immense hall opens 
into another through gigantic arches, in endless succession. After 
passing through several, a great space, too huge to be called a hall, is 

inted out as the swimming-bath, with a small apartment in one corner 
used formerly for dressing, where now remnants of heads and cornices, 
capitals and pillars, lie collected. From hence we mounted a staircase 
in one of the towers, repaired on the ancient model, with such high pre- 
cipitate steps that there can be no disputing the fact of the longness of the 
Romans’ legs ; I would only recommend any antiquarian troubled with a 
doubt to try for himself. From the summit I looked down among the 
ruins below and around me, and traced the once splendid halls where the 
barbarous Caracalla and the luxurious Heliogabalus had whiled away their 
vicious idleness. On a level with me were arches and turrets, and great 
isolated masses of the outer wall, huge and shapeless as though an earth- 
quake had tossed them. No one who has not seen it can conceive what 
a stupendous ruin it is. Here Shelley meditated amid the silence of the 
past; nor was it possible for ancient Rome to offer a more melancholy 
and solemn retirement for a poet’s musing place. In the spring-time the 
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winds breathe soft and low in mysterious whispering sounds, their violence 
tempered by the solid walls ; and the sun casts bright lights and shadows, 
and generates a delicious temperature. There is a fine view of the dis- 
tant city through an arch in the outer wall. To the left stretches the 
level Campagna towards Ostia, broken only by the great arches of the 
Claudian aqueduct incorporated into the city walls, and the lovely Basi- 
lica of St. Paolo Fuori le Mura, like a mourning bride, desolate and for- 
lorn in the fever-stricken plain. On descending, I passed into another 
immense hall, under arches expansive enough to span a river, where are 
some wonderfully preserved mosaics near the wall, marking the place 
of the private baths for the use of the emperors and greatest patricians. 
These mosaics (once, perhaps, pressed by the wretched tyrant Caracalla 
himself, fresh from some horrid murder, his hands selaied by a brother’s 
blood) are as bright as ever. Around the walls, midway, are the remains 
of a gallery from whence the sports of the gladiators were viewed by the 
court whilst the deified monster bathed. Then comes the vast Pina- 
cotheca, or library, with niches for shrines and statues, the soil still up- 
heaved and broken on the very spots where were found the Farnese Her- 
cules and famous Torso of the Vatican ;—and how many other statues 
must lie buried there, vainly awaiting an enterprising generation! Around 
this hall are the remains of a similar gallery for viewing the sports of 
the athletes. Luxurious Romans! to what hideous vices did that sen- 
sual love of unintellectual diversion not lead ye! How gorgeous this 
Pinacotheca must have appeared when decked with statues, pillars, paint- 
ings, and stucco, the vaulted roof glorious in gold and colours! Now 
the damp wind sighed through the desolate halls, and the toads hopped 
over the openings from which the fallen statues had risen. 

A whole party of young priests, having divested themselves of all un- 
necessary clerical costume, and tied pocket-handkerchiefs over their heads, 
were playing vigorously at ball in the sunshine; one or two, more 
studious, conned their books, seated on the great stones scattered around. 
A new married couple wandered listlessly about—a pale, fair-haired 
Saxon girl, who saw nothing of the ruins that was not reflected in her 
husband's eyes, on whom she gazed unceasingly with long fond looks of 
gratified love. He—like every man who has gained what he desires, 
and cares little for the virtue of woman’s love “‘ growing by what it feeds 
on’’—looked bored, and listened vacantly to the tiresome explanations 
of a valet-de-place—an animal highly objectionable everywhere, but 
specially so in a scene where “he that runs may read,” the iron finger 
of Time having traced the history all too well. 

There is every arrangement visible still for the warm or vapour baths, 
funnels for passing the heated water, and the apertures for the evapora- 
tion of the steam. Altogether there are eight halls, and the extreme 
circuit is said to have been five miles and a half, including the adjoining 
circus, erected by the same wretched son of Severus who barbarously 
sacrificed his brother, the unhappy Geta, joint sovereign with himself, to 
his ambition. His atrocious character is stamped on the many remaining 
busts, all remarkable for the sinister deep-set eyes, and the expression of 
low bestial qualities, joined to a diabolical grin, quite satyr-like. I must 
not forget to merttion that one of the finest specimens of ancient mosaics 
was found in these baths, representing athletes, masks, and wrestlers, all 
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hideously ugly and unpleasing, but admirably executed, and wonderfully 
eect a This mosaic is now shown in one of the halls of the Lateran 

alace, where, transported from its proper site, it loses all suggestive 
interest. 

No ruins of ancient Rome have impressed me more than the solitary 
halls I have feebly endeavoured to describe, and I hope, as the spring 
advances, often to return and make out more distinctly the site of the two 
temples dedicated to Apollo and Esculapius, the genii tutelares of the 

ace, as guarding the body and presiding over the intellect. But I 
shall look in vain for the outer court, surrounded by porticos that once 
adorned the inner edifice ; or for the Odeon, from whence music woke the 
echoes of the endless galleries and corridors ; or the shady groves of palm- 
trees waving over the gymnasium for running and ie al in fine 
weathier ; or for the great outer halls, where poets declaimed and philoso- 
phers lectured. Nought remains but lonely vineyards extending on 
every side, where the patient mouse-coloured oxen of the Campagna turn 
over the fat, heavy soil with a plough, so antique in shape it might 
serve as a pattern for Virgil to describe in his Georgics. Impenetrable 
walls enclose each separate space, sloping up the sides of the Aventine 
towards the ruined palace of the Cwsars, as proud in its crown of 
centuries as of the diadems of gold and bronze it wore of old, whose 
stern outline tops the Palatine Hill opposite, twin scenes of desolation, 
which for centuries have gazed at each other’s gradual decay —phantoms 
of the great past, hovering over the habitable portion of the city. 

The very existence of theatres at Rome is ignored by the Pope and 
his tonsured ministers the cardinals, spite of the immense “ manifesti” 
that meet their eyes at the corner of every street, and the glaring fact 
that at this particular moment certainly some half a dozen occupy the 
idleness of the Romans every evening. ‘This is one of those state fictions 
not peculiar in governments professedly jesuitical, such as the impossi- 
bility of Queen Victoria’s going the way of all flesh and dying as other 
mortals—an immortality she possesses in common with the Grand Lama 
—or of her ever doing wrong, with other pleasing little delusions. ‘The 
truth is, that Rome is one of the most fastidious places in Italy about 
acting and music; nothing is tolerated but the very best, and executed 
in first-rate style. During the Carnival, the Apollo is the opera-house, 
situated near the Ponte St. Angelo, almost under the shadow of St. 
Peter’s, so that music, profane and sacred, respond to each other across 
the muddy Tiber. I wonder whether the thunders of the orchestra— 
which, spite of the official veto, will make itself heard—ever disturb the 
slumbers of the saintly Pius, and give him uncomfortable longings after 
worldly vanities? But mum for that: we are in the papal city, and may 
be punished for our impertinent surmisings. 

This Carnival season has been exceedingly brilliant. Forty grand balls 


have amused the indigenous and visitor population, and the opera-boxes 
so much in request, one had to supplicate and pay for one in the fourth 
tier as in those fabulous Jenny Lind days in London ; with this especial 
difference, that what is enormous here would scarce procure you a good 
stall on a “long Thursday” at Her Majesty’s. 

A new opera appeared, composed by Pacini, called ‘ Luisa Valasco,” 
and I went because I had a box sent me. The theatre was crammed 
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inside with company, and outside with French dragoons stationed along the 
streets or in dark portals, bearing drawn swords in their hands, with helmets 
and great white cloaks draping about them like togas, the heavy folds fall- 
ing over their horses’ flanks, looking uncommonly ghostly in the dark— 
dropped down from the clouds like the houseat Loreto. Inside, the 8 
are guarded by more modernly-attired protectors, smelling furiously of 
tobacco, but I am so used to see French soldiers everywhere, that I only 
note the fact for the benefit of those afar off wishing to know what is 
done at Rome, that having passed into the vernacular as a rule available 
all over the globe. For my part, I wonder we can eat or dress without 
French soldiers. Perhaps it may be found imprudent to allow the Italians 
any respite from their conquerors, but we get on pretty well when they 
send us tolerable dinners from the Trattoria. All the opera-houses at. 
Rome, spite of the goodly company they contain, are the dirtiest, 
blackest, most smelling places, I believe, in the whole world. Some- 
times one’s box is filled with such an overwhelming compound of odours, 
that it is indispensable to open the door, but as a French soldier imme- 
diately comes and looks in suspiciously, and mounts a kind of guard over 
one, there is no help but to close it. The Apollo is no exception among 
its fellows, and is as dark and dirty as years of filth can make it. No 
wandering breath of fresh air ever strayed in there; it would have been 
frightened long before in the stairs and corridors, and either died, or got 
out again to moan over the wrongs done it among the richly-laden 
orange-trees and myrtles in the Pope’s garden at the Vatican close by. 
Up and up stairs we mounted until our box was reached and the door 
opened, which species of mysterious suspense and expectation prepara- 
tory to entering the penetralia of a theatre always makes my heart beat 
somewhat quicker. I looked round, and found a nobly-proportioned 
house, as large perhaps as Covent Garden. If it had only been clean, 
one might have admired it, but the walls and the ceiling were grimed 
with the,accumulated neglect of some fifty years at least, and the great 
central chandelier gave so little light that it was difficult to see anything 
before the footlights were raised. This Italian custom of darkening the 
theatres is carried generally quite to an excess, and gives a sad, gloomy 
appearance to what ought to be a brilliant, enlivening scene. | never 
saw an opera-house properly lighted excepting La Scala, at Milan ; the 
others avoid light as much as possible, unless on some grand occasions, 
when the prima donna or tenore take their benefits, when there is what 
is pompously styled an illumination—meaning a lighting up such as one 
always sees at the meanest theatre in London. But in this city, where 
four gay lamps burning before a shop-window attract a nightly crowd of 
some hundred persons, one may decidedly say “ they know not the light,” 
a phrase here symbolical of much; but I am in no humour to prove the 
how and the why, being set on my racconto of the opera. The house 
was immensely full, the boxes looking like an overcrowded flower-vase, 
as the pink, and white, and blue draperies of the fair tapped over the 
edges like great Jeaves, and here a pretty hand protruded, and there a 
rounded shoulder. But honour to whom honour is due; no one here 
goes to the opera dressed in that state of classic nudity in favour at 
home, where, as Gavarni says, “Les Anglaises se décoltent jusqu’aux 
jarretiéres.” The French soldiers would be decidedly called in were 
Aug.—vOL. CI. NO. CCCCIV. 25 
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such the case, and the lady find herself under surveillance, and to be 
admonished by some first-class dignitary—perhaps Cardinal Wiseman 
himself. 
The opera—a new one, by Pacini—was named “ Luisa Valasco,” but 
as I had ‘no book, I have not the wildest surmise what it was about. 
Barberini-Nini played the heroine, sang charmingly, and looked quite as 
hideous asever. She was in a state of perpetual distress—therefore ap- 
propriately dressed in black—apparently suffering from her forlorn and 
orphan:condition ; a fact I gathered from her father, a very spare man, 
resigning her to the care of another lean individual—whose whole sub- 
stance seemed to have melted away into a deep sepulchral bass voice— 
desiring him to take care of her after his execution. Such an anti- 
quated and ponderous assignment raised a general titter in the pit, which, 
being the otily place where modern Romans can dare to express their 
opinion now that the Forum is given up to cows and the city to French 
soldiers, is always loud, uproarious, and exceedingly independent. I will 
not waste more words on an opera which experienced a complete fiasco 
—the pit rose en masse at the conclusion, and irrevocably d——d it. 
The ballet was a regular burlesque, being no other than the sorrows of 
Mary Queen of Scots done into dancing. Oh! shade of Robertson and 
other learned and grave historians, who have devoted such ponderous 
tomes to elucidate her history and defend her problematical virtue, what 
would have been your outraged feelings could you have seen your poeti- 
cal heroine reduced to a squab, broad, red-faced woman, of surpassing 
ugliness, with staring, bead-like eyes, and a great wart on the expanse of 
her forehead, gesticulating with furious and frantic vehemence, throwing 
abroad her arms and legs as if they did not belong to her trunk but 
moved quite independently on springs! No mad woman escaped from 
Bedlam eould have been more excited. Anywhere else than in Italy 
surprise would have possessed one at the sacrilegious prostitution of sweet 
Mary’s name ; but after seeing Zhe Prophet at Florence perform 
capers and entrechats, and dance himself into the good graces of the 
three Anabaptists, I could wonder at nothing. I believe, if the creation 
of the world was considered a good coup for a ballet, an Italian would 
be found to arrange the rvdles and the pas seuls, and an Italian would 
be found to applaud it, provided only the mise en scéne was only suffi- 
ciently voluptuous to tickle their fancy. Darnley, a dark, lugubrious 
man, discovers a fact about which historians are still in doubt, but with 
the peculiar perspicacity and penetration proper to the dramatis persone 
of a ballet, he cuts the Gordian knot of ages, and decides as to the guilt 
of Mary with Bothwell—a lusty, stalwart knight, in full armour, who 
does unutterable things with his sword, which he continually swings over 
7 ema leaping about the while like nothing human but a red 
ian. 
The Italians’ ideas of Scotch costume are exceedingly obscure, as 
I had already remarked in “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” In the present in- 
stance the claim of the performers to be considered inhabitants of Old 
Gaul consisted im a variety of tight, coloured bandages, tied round the 
calves of their legs like garters, quite apropos des bottes. Mary is put 
in prison for her flirtation with Bothwell, who together with his fol- 
lowers penetrate there, and swear to liberate her, in order to accomplish 
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which feat some of them descend into the bowels of the earth (trap 2, 
right-hand wing), and with many grimaces and contortions place a train 
of gunpowder all ready for explosion. Darnley appears, wearing an angry 
brow generally, and particularly towards the Queen, who y deserves 
to be maltreated she looks so atrociously ugly in her prison dress ; he then 
enters the palace, and Mary conveniently faints, while Catherine Seaton, 
a skinny, middle-aged woman, with scanty petticoats, executes a despairing 
fandango around her, until—high—presto—away !—up blows the palace, 
covering the stage with fragments, and the electric light rising out of the 
ruins makes the house look like broad day, quite putting the yellow 
eandles to shame. Of what the electric light is typical—unless it be the 
supposed soul of Darnley—I cannot conceive; but who asks for congruity 
and consistency in a ballet? Not Italians, certainly—so the pit ap- 
plauds, and the French soldiers cry “ Bravo!” and we all go off in a very 
good humour out by the banks of the dark Tiber, still rushing to the 
sea through the dark night with the same rapid current, whether modern 
folly be the vogue, or pagan rites and classic indecencies ‘ rule the hour.” 
‘ Lucrezia Borgia” was the opera selected to rejoice the souls of sinful 
Christians as the Carnival fun ‘‘ waxed fast and furious ;” but, in order 
to mask the delinquencies of this sinful daughter of the Vatican, whose 
relationship to Alexander VI. cannot be deemed an historic doubt, but 
must be considered as a scandalous certainty—the tonsured wiseacres 
who govern the city of the Caesars determined to drop all connexion 
with so draggle-tail a dame, and so decided on christening her “ Eliza 
Voseco”—“ Lucrezia Borgia,” therefore, no longer, but with the same 
fiendish nature, for not even a consistory of cardinals can wash the 
Ethiopian clean. This was the converse of Juliet’s proposition as to 
there being nothing in a name, for the ecclesiastics showed a due and 
proper terror at the revival of certain names necessitating the ripping 
open certain facts. 

The cast of the opera was strong. Barberini-Nini as the ci-devant 
herome; Boucardé, the first tenor in Italy, as Gennaro ; Coletti as the 
Duke of (melancholy) Ferrara. Nothing could be better on this side the 
Alps; but for my part, the immortal and ever-beauteous Grisi is so stereo- 
typed to my mind as the magnificent Borgia, that looking at her palace 
at Ferrara, with the great blood-stains in the front, I expected to see a 
vision of Luerezia bearing the Grisi lineaments gazing like Jezabel “ out 
of the window.” It is one of those impersonations like John Kemble in 
Hamlet, or Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth, incorporating the character, 
and rendering it a perfect historical revival, not a scenic delusion. Bar- 
berini was both grand and graceful also—ugly as she is, and old—but 
she misses Grisi’s great point in the concluding chorus of the first act, 
where on her knees the haughty duchess implores the mercy of each and 
every one of her enemies— Orsini and his companions—and drags her- 
self along the ground in an agony of shame and rage. Who can ever 
forget Grisi in this thrilling attitude—her beauty—her pathos—her 
grandeur—her voice—and the inimitable mimica of her white rounded 
arms, which extends in every pose of despairing entreaty—a second 
Niobe in her great grief. It is no reproach to say Barberini could not 


do all this, for noscreature ever did, or ever will, equal the inimitable 
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Grisi in this her peculiar dle ; one which, did we believe in Pythagorus, 
we might believe she must have filled some three hundred years ago, and 
only now be reviving former passages in her career for the benefit of the 
nineteenth century. 

Boucardé is a fat and stupid Gennaro, the real and veritable “ Pescator ig- 
nobile,” and not the high-bred, unmistakable patrician Mario appears even 
in his dingy dress. There is not a grain of romance about Boucardé, 
and his voice is no more comparable to Mario’s silvery tones than his ap- 

earance. The fact is, he drinks like a fish, and is rapidly ruining a 
naturally fine organ. He made a good point in giving the words “ Era 
mia madre—ah ! misera,” with an expression of deep pathos that brought 
down rounds of applause, and a particular kind of roar peculiar to a gra- 
tified Italian crowd, very savage and bloodthirsty to the ears, reminding 
one of revolutions and all kinds of horrors. Coletti, as the Duke, pro- 
duced but little effect ; nor was his acting within a thousand ages of dear 
old Tamburini, whose dignified carriage and princely air make all the 
more striking the satanic leer with which he witnesses his consort’s de- 
spair in the grand duet in the second act, where she vainly pleads for the 
life of her son. 

The contralto was below criticism. Ferraris, in a new ballet called 
* Tlliria,” was perfectly celestial, and appears to me wonderfully improved. 
She looked exquisitely young and pretty, and quite inflamed the suscep- 
tible Italians, who roared and screamed, bellowed with rapture, until I 
expected to see the French soldiers calling them to order. She advances, 
doing the prettiest things imaginable with a tambourine, all garlanded 
with knots of ribbon, which, holding before her, she seems to run after in 
the most graceful manner. I wish I could remember half her charming 
originalities ; they were piquant enough to rouse dulness equal to that of 

the seven sleepers, and Heaven knows the Italians are not unsympathetic 
when beauty appears. One dance she executed between two lovers, the 
Loved and the Detested, and it was so contrived that her face and step 
were all that was inviting—seductive and smiling to the one, when, turn- 
ing short round, her whole expression and attitude changed as if by magic 
into an air of deep disdainful fierceness and hate, and this done so rapidly 
and so often that it scarcely seemed possible to be the same person. I 
thought the rotten old theatre would have tumbled about our ears, so 
loud and enthusiastic was the stamping and applause. As to her tour de 
force and her mimica, especially in one scene, when to the beautiful 
serenade air in ‘* Don Pasquale,” exquisitely played on the flute, she ex- 
presses her love in a series of the most seductive and graceful attitudes 
that ever entered into the heart of a naughty little daughter of Eve to 
conceive, I really want words sufficiently to extol ; it was perfect—the 
very poetry of dancing, and worthy of the Muse herself. Venus alone 
couid have inspired the pretty rogue to do such wonders, and who knows 
if she had not been bearing offerings and performing sacrifices in her 
ruined temple hard by, near the Forum? and that the goddess had not 
heard and granted her prayers spite of the lapse of centuries, and the 
ruin of her shrines, and of the Pope, and the college of cardinals, and 
those abominable French soldiers, always prowling where they have no 


business? 
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RUSKIN’S EDINBURGH LECTURES.* 


On the morning of the day of Mr. Ruskin’s first Lecture, there might 
be seen, pacing from end to end of Quéen-street, Edinburgh, a grave 
Southron, evidently intent on some searching scrutiny of the goodly 
buildings in that fair long street. The Southron was unmistakably a 
chield amang them takin’ notes, and perhaps to prent ’em. His eye was 
fixed on the first-floor windows, and not to be distracted from its intent- 
ness of gaze till the last house in the series was reached and examined. 
What could be his mission? Evidently he was a man of business, and 
one who knew how to go about it in a business-like way, steadily devoting 
his energies for the time being to the work before him, whatever that 
might be. A sonsie face might meet his eye at this or that window in 
the protracted course of his survey, but not to make him swerve from his 
purpose, or falter in his allegiance. Well might the piqued owner of the 
sonsie face marvel at the man and his mission, and become extra piqued 
to discover who the one and what the other could be. 

If she went that day—as, being young, civilised, and inquisitive, she 
was sure to do—to Mr. Ruskin’s first Lecture on Architecture and 
Painting, delivered at the Philosophical Institution in that very street, 
her curiosity would be speedily set at rest. Enter the Oxford Graduate, 
and lo! the mysterious inquisitor of the morning. So the first part of 
the problem is solved. But what could he be “ glowering” at, in that 
strange, stern fashion, this morning ? Hardly has he begun his lecture 
ere this remainder of the problem is solved too. 

Speaking of the kind of window all but universal in the New Town— 
viz., @ massy lintel of a single stone, laid across from side to side, with 
bold square-cut jambs—in fact, the simplest form it is possible to build— 
Mr. Ruskin allows to it the merit of being “manly and vigorous,” and 
even dignified in its utter refusal of ornament, but ‘cannot say it is 
entertaining.” He then continues: “How many windows prover of 
this form do you suppose there are in the New Town of Edinburgh ?” 

Here the shrewd damosel catches an inkling of the meaning of that 
morning scrutiny. Of course, he was counting the windows! And by 
his last abrupt sentence it would seem that on this numerical errand he 
has perambulated the whole New Town—has been toiling at “dot and 

one” all the way from St. Bernard’s-crescent to Leith-walk—has 
left no lintel untold in Charlotte-square or Moray-place, in Heriot-row 
or Royal-circus, in Doune-terrace or Bellevue-crescent, in the intricacies 
of Stockbridge and the barony of Broughton. But he qualifies, and she 


finds she has been too hasty in her inferences. 
For he goes on to say: ‘‘I have not counted them all through the 


town, but I counted them this morning through this very Queen-street, 
in which your hall is; and on the one side of that street, there are of 
these windows, absolutely similar to this example, and altogether devoid 
of any relief by decoration, six hundred and seventy-eight.” The com- 
putation includes—with severe conscientiousness it 1s added—York-place 





* Lectures on Architecture and Painting, delivered at Edinburgh in November, 
1853. By John Ruskin. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1854. 
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and Picardy-place (which are but a continuation of Queen-street), but 
takes no account of any window which has mouldings. The items are 
all “ditto ditto” of that not very entertaining single-stone lintel, and 
the total is six hundred and seventy-eight. 

It has commonly been thought that we were paying Edinburgh a 
high compliment when speaking of her as the Mopern ATHENS. The 
on doubt was, whether the compliment was not misplaced and extrava- 
gant. But, by Mr. Ruskin’s philosophy, so far as architecture is con- 
cerned, it is no honour, but the reverse, to be thus Hellenised. Greek 
he cannot away with, The Modern Athens invites him to come and 
lecture to the Modern Athenians. He goes; accurately counts six hun- 
dred and seventy-eight windows of Greek type in one of her streets; and 
tells her she ought to be ashamed of herself. 

Before thus abusing her pride of place, however, he adroitly seeks a 
favourable hearing by a few flattering words on the lustre of the Firth 
of Forth, the rugged outline of the Castle Rock, and the historical 
charm of the Canongate. Nay, even of the New Town he declares, that 
so far as he is acquainted with modern architecture, he is aware of no 
streets which, in simplicity and manliness of style, or general breadth 
and brightness of effect, equal those of this division of the Scottish 
capital. But he soon turns to criticism of another sort, and produces his 
“little account” of 678 ut supra. ‘ And your decorations,” he adds, 
“are just as monotonous as your simplicities. How many Corinthian and 
Doric columns do you think there are in your banks, and post-oflices, 
institutions, and I know not what else, exactly like one another?” And 
then he proceeds to enforce the claims of Gothic, with a fervour and an 
exclusiveness that, to prejudiced Modern Athenians, must have made him 
seem a Goth with a vengeance. 

In his Gothic proselytism he lays stress, with his wonted ingenuity 
and eloquence, on Nature’s suggestion and sanction of the Gothic type. 
He bids us gather a branch from tree or flower, and mark how every one 
of its leaves is terminated, more or less, in the form of the pcinted arch, 
and to that form owes its grace and character. And he argues from 
what we see in the woods and fields around us, that as they are evidently 
meant for our delight, and as we always feel them to be beautiful, we 
may assume that the forms into which their leaves are cast are indeed 
types of beauty, not of extreme or perfect, but average beauty. ‘ And 
finding that they invariably terminate more or less in pointed arches, and 
are not square-headed, I assert the pointed arch to be one of the forms 
most fitted for perpetual contemplation by the human mind ; that it is 
one of those which never weary, however often repeated; and that 
therefore, being both the strongest in structure, and a beautiful form 
(while the square head is both weak in structure, and an ugly form), we 
are unwise ever to build in any other.” Whatever be the worth of this 
argument from the forms of Nature, it is at the least a one-sided induc- 
tion—drawn from one department of Nature only. It is a little curious, 
for instance, to find the lecturer, further on, denouncing the supposition 
that when Sir Walter Scott wrote about 


Each purple peak, each flinty spire 
of the Trosachs, he was describing what existed in fact. Hear the 
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interpreter of the Gothic in nature. “There is not a single spire or 
i from one end of the Trosachs to the other. All their rocks are 
ily rounded, and the introduction of the word ‘spire’ is a piece of in- 
——_ description, ventured merely for the sake of the ic image,” 
The. italics are Mr. Ruskin’s own, but they serve our turn too. 

He counsels the New Town to set about de-Hellenising itself with all 
convenient speed. The denizens of Drummond-place and Randolph- 
crescent and the “lave,” may indeed fear, and, as he tells them, must 
expect at first that there will be difficulties and inconsistencies in ing 
out the new, the Gothic, style; but these will soon be soheaaied ‘he 
assures them, if too much is not attempted at once. ‘‘ Do not be afraid 
of incongruities,” he says,—“do not think of unities of effect” [almost 
the only thing Edinburgh architects have thought of, and about the last 
they will be willing to surrender to the Goth], ‘Introduce your Gothic 
line by line and stone by stone; never mind mixing it with your present 
architecture ; your existing houses will be none the worse for havin little 
bits of better work fitted to them; build a porch, or point a window, if 
you can do nothing else; and remember that it is the glory of Gothic 
architecture that it can do anything. .. . . Only be steadily determined 
that, even if you cannot get the best Gothic, at least you will have no 
Greek ; and in a few years’ time,—in less time than you could learn a 
new science or a new language thoroughly, —the whole art of your native 
country will be reanimated.” With much that the lecturer contends for, 
in his general defence of Gothic and defiance of Greek, we heartily concur 
—and incidentally we may express our thanks for his just strictures on 
the bad building of the day, in the parts concealed by paint and plaster, 
and “the strange devices that are used to support the long horizontal 
cross beams of our larger apartments and shops, and the framework of 
unseen walls.” We own to some fellow-feeling in his opinion of the 
vastly-lauded St. George’s Church—or, as he irritatingly describes it, to 
men and women born and bred in sight of and reverence for it, “ one of 
your most costly and most ugly buildings, the great church with the 
dome, at the end of George-street. I think I never saw a building with 
a principal entrance so utterly ghastly and oppressive; and it is as weak 
as it is ghastly. The huge horizontal lintel above the door is already split 
right through.” His satire is legitimately directed, too, against the 
leonine ornamentation of the Royal Institution, carefully finished off at 
the very top of the building, “ just under its gutter,” where such “ most 
delicate and minute pieces of sculpture” have the finest prospect of being 
out of sight, out of mind. ‘You cannot see them in a dark day, and 

may never, to this hour, have noticed them at all. But there 
they are: sixty-six finished heads of lions, all exactly the same; and 
therefore, I suppose, executed on some noble Greek type, too noble to 
allow any modest Modern to think of improving upon it.” And here the 
lecturer amused his auditors by a diagram, the work of Mr. Millais, repre- 
senting in most piquant contrast one of these impossible heads of noble 
Greek type, and the actual head of a tiger in the Gardens at Broughton, 
no lion’ being available in that collection. A copy of the drawing forms 
the frontispiece, and a very taking one, of this volume of lectures, to 
enable all to compare a piece of true, faithful, and natural work with “ the 
Grecian sublimity of the ¢deal beast,” as perpetuated by the traditions of 


the Renaissance. 
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But when Mr. Ruskin begins to rhapsodise about the religious supe- 
riority of medizval day-labourers, and the souls killed by and buried under 
“‘ your Greek stones,” we follow at a very humble distance, with wander- 
ing steps and slow. This slaughter of the innocents, many will think, 
out-Herods Herod. “ These square stones,” the lecturer solemnly affirms, 
as he dilates on the “‘tyranny” of Greek architecture, “ are not prisons of 
the body, but graves of the soul; for the very men who could do sculpture 
like this of Lyons* for you are here! still here, in your despised work- 
men: the race has not degenerated; it is you who have bound them 
down, and buried them beneath your Greek stones. There would bea 
resurrection of them, as of renewed souls, if you would only lift the 
weight of these weary walls from off their hearts.” There is wholesome 
truth, and truth much needed if not much in request, at the bottom of 
this doctrine ; but why word it in such questionable phrase? People who 
might otherwise mark, learn, and inwardly digest, now only read; and 
those who might turn down the page to think, now turn over the page 
with a smile, or perchance toss aside the book with a sneer. 

Having discussed Architecture in his two opening lectures, in the third 
Mr. Ruskin comments on Turner and his Works. He bates not a jot of 
his hero-worship as time goes on. Turner is still to him all that ever he 
was, and perhaps more. “I did not come here,” says Mr. Ruskin to his 
Edinburgh listeners, —“ I did not come here to tell you of my belief or 
my conjectures; I came to tell you the truth which I have given fifteen 
years of my life to ascertain, that this man, this Turner, of whom you 
have known so little while he was living among you, will one day take 
his place beside Shakspeare and Verulam, in the annals of the light of 
England. 

“Yes,” he iterates: ‘‘ beside Shakspeare and Verulam, a third star 
in that central constellation, round which, in the astronomy of intellect, 
all other stars make their circuit. By Shakspeare, humanity was unsealed 
to you; by Verulam, the principles of nature ; and by Turner, her aspect. 
All these were sent to unlock one of the gates of light, and to unlock it 
for the first time. But of all the three, though not the greatest, Turner 
was the most unprecedented in his work. Bacon did what Aristotle had 
attempted ; Shakspeare did perfectly what Aschylus did partially ; but 
none before Turner had lifted the veil from the face of nature; the 
majesty of the hills and forests had received no interpretation, and the 
clouds passed unrecorded from the face of the heaven which they adorned, 
and of the earth to which they ministered.” 

All this is far above our capacity. Turner we admire most warmly, in 
our purblind way; but this new leash of Representative Men it puzzles 
us to comprehend. It is consolatory, certainly, to find the admission that 
Turner was not the greatest of the three—although the sequel goes to 
cancel that admission. We can fancy the stare of people of old-fashioned 
notions and unread hitherto in John Ruskin, at meeting with this passage 
about Shakspeare and Bacon having forerunners, but Turner none. 





* Referring to the elaborate facade of the cathedral of Lyons, illustrated by a 
drawing of an 1° gr of one of the pedestals, a “ minute fragment,” no larger “ than 
a schoolboy could strike off in wantonness with a stick,” but exquisitely filled up 
with graceful and thoughtful composition. 
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Shakspeare, they will say (poor souls, in their naive obtuseness),—if 

came after AEschylus, and if Bacon came after Aristotle, did 
not Turner come after certain painters who may at least be supposed to 
stand in the same, or in a corresponding, relation to Azm, as did the son 
of Euphorion to “ sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s Child,” and the Stagyrite 
to the English Chancellor? Was there never a Salvator to limn such 
things as “the hills and forests?” never a Claude to record glimpses of 
the face of heaven, whose beauty makes us glad? 

Salvator and Claude, it is time for these amiable dullards to know, are 
nehushtan in the Oxford Graduate’s code of worship. ‘« Claude embodies 
the foolish pastoralism, Salvator the ignorant terror, and Gaspar the dull 
and affected erudition” of a weak and vicious age. After Titian and the 
Titianesque period of ‘‘ great ancient landscape,” ‘‘ you have a great gap, 
full of nonentities and abortions; a gulf of foolishness, into the bottom 
of which you may throw Claude and Salvator, neither of them deserving 
to give a name to anything.”* ‘The Claude and Salvator painting was 
like a scene in a theatre, viciously and falsely painted throughout, and 
presenting a deceptive appearance of truth to nature; understood, so far 
as it went, in a moment, but conveying no accurate knowledge of any- 
thing, and, in all its operations on the mind, unhealthy, hopeless, and 
profitless.” 

As to the man Turner, of whom the lecturer discourses with genial 
and reverent kindness, it is pleasant to read an éloge so different to what 
tradition and anecdotage have accustomed us to suppose feasible. We 
hope the spirit of the “apology” is as true as it is tender, and are sure 
the peroration is as tender as it is true. 

The Pre-Raphaelites are the subject of the fourth and last lecture. 
The chief part of it is occupied with an exposition of the historical rela- 
tions of religion and art. It includes some disdainful strictures on 
so-called “historical painting.” The only historical painting which Mr. 
Ruskin will hear of, under that name, is such as those artists produce who 
give us the veritable things and men they see, and not draughts of ima- 
gimative composition. What fools we should have thought the Italians, 
thinks Mr. Ruskin, had they, instead of painting contemporary poets, 
popes, and politicians, left us nothing but imaginary portraits of Pericles 
and Cimon. Wilkie, he contends, was an historical painter, when he 
painted what his keen eye had seen in the homes and haunts of his own 
land. But when Haydon and others begin to preach about the grand 
historical and classical school, and ‘‘ poor Wilkie must needs travel to see 
the grand school, and imitate the grand school,”—forthwith poor Wilkie, 
that was a true historical painter in esse, but weakly proposed himself as 
a grand historical painter iz posse, was ruined—became a “ lost mind.” 
That grand school is charged with the ruin of other fine artists. Etty 
studied in it, and then “ went to the grave, a lost mind.” Flaxman, 





* Pastoralism is the descriptive title by which Mr. Ruskin distinguishes the 
Claude and Salvator period from -the three preceding ones of Giotto, Leonardo, 
and Titian, and the subsequent “grand climacteric” of Joseph Mallord William 
Turner. He makes it out to be essentially one with the false pastoralism of our 
“literature of the past century”—of which “the general waste of dulness” was 
relieved, he says, only by a few pieces of true pastoral, like the Vicar of Wakefield 
and—by a curious anachronism he adds—Walton’s “ Angler.” 
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again, “another naturally great man, with as true an eye for nature as 
Raphael,—he stumbles over the blocks of the antique statues—wanders 
in the dark valley of their ruins to the end of his days. He has left you 
a few outlines of muscular men straddling and frowning behind round 
shields. Much good may they do you! Another lost mind!” In the 
highway of his argument, the critic will have a larger following than in 
the “mazy error” of its byways. 

The main Pre-Raphaelite principle he defines to be that of absolute, 
uncompromising truth in all that is done, obtained by working every- 
thing, down to the most minute detail, from nature, and from nature 
only ; or where imagination is necessarily trusted to, by always endea- 
vouring to conceive a fact as it really was likely to have happened, rather 
than as it most prettily might have happened. He discriminates, of 
course, between the Brethren in their habits of adhesion to this principle, 
not all being equally severe in carrying it out. He allows that so long as 
they paint only from nature, however carefully selected and grouped, their 
pictures can never have the characters of the highest class of composition ; 
but then he thinks any advance, from their present style into that of the 
great schools of composition, whether possible or not, is at this period 
certainly not desirable. He agrees that they are, as a body, characterised 
by a total insensibility to the ordinary and popular forms of artistic 
gracefulness, which occasionally renders their work comparatively un- 
pleasing; and looks forward to the eclecticism of the future to remedy 
this defect. But on the whole he maintains, that “ with all their faults, 
their pictures are, since Turner’s death, the best—incomparably the best 
—on the walls of the Royal Academy;” and that “such works as Mr. 
Hunt’s Claudio and Isabella have never been rivalled, in some respects 
never approached, at any other period of art.” 


If we have not given specimens of the wise, and truthful, and eloquent 
passages which enrich this little volume, it is not from indifference or 
want of sympathy. It is a book so sure to be, sooner or later, in every- 
body’s hands—a book that the frivolous must read in order to be aw 
courant with the mere talk of the day, and that the thoughtful will 
ponder with very different motives and results—that a more detailed 
notice of it, in this place, and at this not very early period, were super- 
fluous. Whether Mr. Ruskin judged well in aiding and abetting the 
current craze for public lectures, admits of a doubt: not so the ease and 
taste with which he adapted his method and style to the occasion. Our 
mistrust of the lecturing mania is, we know, quite unfashionable, laugh- 
able, priggish, “and all that ;” but we own to a crotchety share in Elia’s 
general “detestation” of lectures “‘as superficial and vapid substitutes 
for quiet reading :” yet Elia could go to hear Hazlitt and even Thelwall ; 
and as our only acquaintance with this Ruskin course has been in the 
shape of “quiet reading,” we have no present right to complain. Besides, 
the lecture-room is perhaps indispensable now-a-days to the man who 
would agitate, agitate, agitate—though at the risk of more haste, less 
speed; and Mr. Ruskin is an Agitator, of no vulgar but of a very 
decided type. 
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THE TOUR OF DAVID DUNDYKE, ESQUIRE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I, 


Wuicu of the three wore the deepest tint, the darkest blue—the skies, 
the hills, or the lake? Each was of a different shade, but all were blue 
and beautiful, and all possessed the aspect of complete repose. Stand- 
ing in that little garden near to the Hotel des Bergues, Rousseau’s 
Island, as it is called, and which you, who have sojourned in Geneva, 
remember well, were two ladies, looking over the lake. No moving 
object broke the stillness of the prospect they were gazing on, save one, 
and that was a solitary boat at some distance, bearing away towards the 
right. It was scarcely a day suited to a row on Geneva’s lake, for no 
breath of air arose to counteract the vivid heat of the August sun: hot 
and shadeless he poured forth his overpowering blaze : and, lovely as the 
lake is, favoured by nature and renowned in poetry, it was more lovely 
that day to look at than to glide upon. 

So thought the gentleman in that solitary boat, Mr. David Dundyke— 
or, as he had of late aspired to be designated, David Dundyke, Esquire. 
He felt, to use his own expression, which he audibly gave utterance to, 
‘‘ piping hot;” he sat on one side of the boat, and the sun burnt his 
back; he changed to the other, and it blistered his face ; he tried the 
stern, and the sun seemed to be all round him. He looked up at the 
Jura, with a vain longing that they might be transported from their 
site to where they could screen him from his hot tormentor: he turned 
and gazed at the Alps, and wished he could see on them a shady place, 
aud that he was in it: but, wherever he looked and turned, the sun 
seemed to blind and to scorch him. Some people, clayey mortals though 
the best of us are, might have found poetry, or food for it, in all around 
them: but Mr. David Dundyke had no poetry in his heart, still less in 
his‘head. He glanced, with listless, half-shut eyes, at the two men who 
were rowing him along, and began to wonder how any men could be 
induced to row that burning day, even to obtain a portion of the world’s 
idol, money. David Dundyke cared not, not he, for the scenery around: 
he never cared for anything in his life that was not substantial and 
tangible. What was the common scenery of nature to him, since it could 
not add to his wealth or enhance his importance ?—and that was all the 
matter at his heart. He had never looked at it all the way from London 
to Geneva: he did not look at that around him now. Geneva itself, its 
lovely surrounding villas, its picturesque lake, the glorious chain of moun- 
tains on either side, even Mont Blane in the distance, were as no 
to him, and if the earth had opened and swallowed them all up, it wou 
have been no source of regret to him. Then why have travelled so far 
to see them? asks the unconscious reader. His only object had been 
to increase his already inflated importance in that great commercial city, 
the British metropolis, which was his world—he wanted to boast that 
had “travelled in France and Swisserland and seen Mount Blank.” 
For some days after his arrival at Geneva, the mountain had remained 
obstinately enshrouded in clouds, but one evening that Mr. Dundyke 
and his wife were walking outside the town with some acquaintances 
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they had made at Geneva, it was pointed out to him, standing proudly 
forth in all its beauty, and he had stared at it with just as much interest 
as he would have done at the hill in Greenwich Park covered with snow. 
He had seen the lovely colour, the dark, brilliant blue of the Rhone’s 
waters, as they escaped from the lake to mingle with those of the thick, 
turbulent Arve, and he did not care to notice the contrast in the streams: 
there were no associations in his mind connected with that fair azure 
lake, whence coursed the one ; he had no curiosity as to the never-changing 
glaciers that were the source of the other. But, by way of going on 
intelligibly, it may be better to introduce more particularly Mr. David 
Dundyke. 

David Dundyke then, nearly as long ago as he could remember, had 
gone out in life as errand-boy in a London wholesale tea warehouse ; 
and, steady, taciturn, pushing, and persevering, he rose, step by step, to 
be its first clerk. There he stopped for a time, but ambition was in- 
herent in him, and it could not be repressed. With later years, higher 
honours dawned upon him: he was made the fourth partner in the 
house, and (hold your breath with proper deference while you read it, as 
he did) was elected a member of the Merrorouitan Bopy Corrorate! 
But not yet was he content. His ambition—the ambition that fevered 
his veins and coloured his dreams—urged him to hope, with time, to 
attain to the highest dignity of the civic body. The massive gold chain 
of the Lord Mayor had dazzled his eyes and his brain—to wear that gold 
chain and sit in the Mansion House, dispensing justice, seemed to him as if 
it must be a heaven uponearth. He thought he was going on to attain this 
end ; slowly, it is true, but not less sure. He was a hard, griping man, with- 
out sympathy for friends or pity for enemies : any poor lame dog, human 
or animal, that wanted a helping hand over a stile, need never apply to 
Mr. David Dundyke. He had no children, and by dint of penurious 
saving, he had accumulated a deal of money : not that he cared so much 
for money in the abstract, but it was one of the chief aids by which he 
hoped to rise into importance. He had many a time taken home a red- 
herring, and made his dinner on it, giving his wife the head and the tail 
to pick for hers. A meek little woman was Mrs. Dundyke, and felt duly 
thankful for the head and the tail. 

This tea-dealing establishment stood high among its fellows, in Fen- 
church-street, and was second in respectability to none. Not one of 
your advertising, poetry-puffing, here-to-day and gone-to-morrow houses, 
but a genuine, sound firm, having real dealings with Chaney, as the 
white-haired head of the house was too apt to designate the Celestial 
Empire. Mr. Dundyke sometimes presumed to correct the ‘‘ Chaney,” 
and mildly suggest to his respected master and associate that nobody 
called it, now, anything but ‘“ Chinar.” 

Of course when he was made the fourth and last partner in this good 
old house, and, following closely upon that, was elected a common- 
councilman, the herring en were at an end. For it would not do 
for a man of his rising greatness, who had just taken a villa at Brighton 
and hired two maid-servants, to betray his former penuriousness. All 
his care, now, was to blazon forth his importance. He began to dress 
better : his black clothes wore a newer and more glossy appearance, he 
frequently appeared in white neckcloths, his modest silver chain was 
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exchanged for a gold one, he looked anxiously out for correspondents to 
address him as “ Esquire,” and, greatest step of all, he assumed a ring. 
The second and third partners in the house, one the son of the old head 
of the firm, the other moving in good society, both wore a signet-ring, 
so why should not Mr. Dundyke ? His reverence for these rings was 
great. He would stealthily watch them drawn from the fingers to seal 
letters (private ones), and watch them slipped on again, with a sigh of 
admiration. Accordingly, he took heart and bought one, with a crest. 
Such a crest! Some nondescript animal like those that puzzle you in a 
child’s “« Noah’s Ark.” It looked something between a cat and a cow: 
with the fore-paw or hoof, as you liked to take it, raised in air. How 
intensely proud of this ring and crest Mr. Dundyke was, never can be told. 
He hoped soon to acquire sufficient moral courage to sport it in the ware- 
house : for he had not yet got as faras that. Not that he could have 
told what the animal was, had it been to save his life: he said once, in 
an off-hand manner, on being closely questioned, that it was the “crest 
of his family.” Poor man! he did not know who or what his family 
had been, beyond the fact that his father had lived and died an indus- 
trious milkman, whose “ walk” had been in Shoreditch. 

Just about the time that this new ring appeared, something put it into 
Mr. Dundyke’s head that if he went a “tour” it would be another 
stepping-stone to his greatness. His wife never knew what first gave 
rise to the thought, and thousands of times has she asked herself since : 
but, from whatever source it may have arisen, it finally fixed itself in his 
mind. Long he balanced the advantages and the drawbacks to the 
scheme: the advantages in one scale, the expense in the other, and the 
former eventually weighed down the latter. It would cost some of his 
cherished money, but it would exalt him much in the eyes of his civic 
brethren, many of whom had never been out of the city in their lives : 
especially if he could get some newspaper, less indignant at the word 
‘‘ bribe” than is the Times, to announce the departure of “ David Dun- 
dyke, Esquire, and lady, on a continental tour.” One evening, upon 
returning home from the city, he informed his wife that his mind was 
made up to go; all that remained was to fix the destination. ‘‘ Some- 


where foreign,” he said. 


“ Foreign !” echoed Mrs. Dundyke. We are writing, take notice, of 
ten or twelve years ago, when continental travelling, though very general, 
was not so universal as it is at present. Mrs. Dundyke was a simple, un- 

retending woman, who with all her new greatness had not acquired an 
idea beyond her drawing-room dusting and stocking-darning, and the 
word “ foreign” suggested to her mind extremely remote parts of the 
globe—the two poles, and Cape Horn. “ Foreign!” 

‘‘One can’t travel anywhere that’s not foreign,” returned Mr. Dun- 
dyke, testily, ‘‘ unless one were to humdrum up and down England in a 
stage coach.” 

The lady left the room, and returned to it with an old atlas that had 
been of service to herself, more imaginary than real, in her school days. 
She opened it at the map of the world, and sat studying it. 

‘They are all such great places, so far off in this map !” she exclaimed, 
in bewilderment. ‘ Africa—Asia—New Zealand—Botany Bay! Stay, 
there’s America! New York; would that do?” 
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“It’s never of no use talking with you about anything, Mrs. D.,” 
broke out the common-councilman, wrathfully. ‘‘ You can’t understand 


“Then America will not do ?” was the meek answer. 

“Do! Did you ever hear of people going to America, except on busi- 
ness? Nobody would believe that I went for anything but to trade. 
And that’s not the end I have in view, Mrs. D.”’ 

««China’s too far off?” returned the lady, deprecatingly, who enter- 
tained the most exalted opinion of the mysterious place ; probably because 
the teas by which her husband’s money had been made, came from it. 

“‘Chinar!” roared the exasperated man, ‘“‘the woman might as well 
suggest the sun! I have a great mind, ma’am, not to let you go with 
me, nm your stupidity. You had better buy a baby’s catechism of geo- 

The. lady sighed, closed the atlas, and pushed it gently from her. She 
thought she would make one more attempt. 

‘‘ Paris, dear husband ? That would be within reach.” 

“It won’t do, ma’am. It’s as common as Margate, and ten times 
commoner. Everybody, with a ten-pound note and a week to spare, 
rushes over to Paris now—spending their week in lumbering up in them 
great diligences, and lumbering down again. A journey to Paris is 
thought nothing of: and I want my tour, Mrs. D., to be one that will 
make a noise in the world.” | 

** Yes,” said the lady, humbly. “I fear I cannot think of any other 

lace.” 
me Very likely not, ma’am : it’s well you have got a husband to think 
for you. What do you say to GeNEvA ?” and the common-councilman 
threw back his head, and brought out the word with undisguised 
triumph. 

“ Geneva!” cried the poor woman, aghast. ‘“‘ Where’s that ? Over in 
Greece, or Turkey, is it not ?” 

‘‘It is in Swisserland, Mrs. D.”’ 

“‘ Geneva !” she still repeated, in consternation, “ what have I heard of 
Geneva ?—Some very grand place, very far, and very dear—that none 
but the tip-top quality go to!” 

“ Just so, ma'am: the very thing I’m aiming at. I want to be one 
of them tip-tops, Mrs. D. And I have bought a guide-book to it, and I 
mean to go.” 

“‘ But the money it will cost,” suggested the prudent wife, “have you 
thought of that ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I have,” growled the common-councilman, who made a 
practice of keeping his wife under, ‘‘and I have made up my mind to 
stand it without wincing.” 

“* And how shall we manage to talk Swiss ?” 

“There is no Swiss,” snapped Mr. Dundyke. ‘The language is 
French: the guide-book says so.”’ 

“It will be the same to us,” she ventured to say, mildly. “We can’t 
speak French.” 

“I know that ‘we’ means ‘yes,’ and ‘no’ means ‘no,’’ 
Mr. Dundyke. “We shall rub on well enough with that.” 
Accordingly, one dull, squally morning, early in July, the couple 
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found themselves at London-bridge Wharf, ready to take the steamer 
for Boulogne. It was not a favourable morning br the voyage of those 
who had lived all their lives in happy ignorance of the discomforts of a 
rough sea, for the wind was win high. But the unconscious pas- 
sengers were hastening on board in numbers, crowding the vessel, as 
these Channel steamers sometimes are crowded. A motley group thronged 
the deck: so far as station went, the common-councilman and his wife 
looked about the best on board. It does occasionally happen that a 
voyage will be distinguished by the steamer’s having what the steward 
will term a “‘rum lot:” respectable people, of course, in their way, but 
not refined. Some carried a carpet-bag, containing a shirt and a hair- 
brush; they were evidently going over the water for but a day or so: 
some carried papers of sandwiches and cakes: and a few had brought 
baskets of shrimps, small, stale, pale London shrimps. One lady opened 
her handkerchief, and began to eat one of the two rolls it contained. 
“You'll have them for dinner, ma’am, by-and-by,” observed a looker-on, 
winking at a friend; ‘‘no cause to take ’em in now.” It was apparent 
that few on board were accustomed to any other voyage than the steam 
excursions down the river. Mr. and Mrs. Dundyke sat gazing on this 
novel scene: beyond one trip to Gravesend years before, neither had ever 
been on the water in their lives. 

‘‘ Somebody’s saying we shall have it rough,” whispered Mrs. Dundyke 
to her husband. “I hope we shall not be sea-sick.” 

‘* Pooh ! sea-sick! we shan’t be sea-sick !” cried the common-councilman, 
imperiously, turning his ring, now assumed for good, full in the view of 
the passers-by. ‘‘I don’t believe in sea-sickness, for my part: what is 
there to make you ill in a boat skimming over the waters? we did not 
feel sick when we went to Gravesend. It is more brag than anything 
else with people, talking about sea-sickness ; a genteel way of letting out 
that they can afford to be travellers.” 

A good breakfast was prepared for those who chose to partake of it, 
us many did; and ere it was over, various well-known points on either 
shore were passed. It had been rough, even in the river: ere the boat 
had well passed Gravesend, her dead lights were put in, and now, as she 
ploughed her way on to deep water, the wind was freshening to a gale. 

A scene of confusion, to grow worse with every hour, ensued amongst 
the crowded passengers, and the steward was nearly driven wild by the 
groans and calls for him, proceeding from all parts of the vessel at onee, 
on deck and below; fore and aft. Bang to one side! rush to the other! 
now head up, now stern: bottles rolling, cups cracking, plates breaking ! 
Oh the good steamer, will she ever live through it? The unbelieving 
common-councilman, to his horror and dismay, found sea-sickness was 
not a brag: he lay on the deck, groaning and moaning, and bewailing 
his ill fate in having come to sea. Prostrate forms, in all stages, were 
around him: some half dead; others wishing in their hearts, for they 
could not speak, that they were wholly so; and all vainly praying to be 
anywhere but on the waters. 

“Steward! Oh Lord! steward! where is he? Steward! I’m so ill! 


Stew—ard !” 
‘Eh mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Stew—arrt! Mon Dieu! Est-ce 
que je wais mourir? euh! euh! Stew—arrt! Sacré——euh! euh! 


Stew—arrt! Je me meurs! Stew—arrt!” 
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“ ’Tain’t nothing, mounseer. Let me hold yer head.” 

“Steward! Steward, I say! If you don’t come this way—if you 
stop all day with them d blessed foreigners, my name’s not John 
Jorum if I don’t report you to the company !—Oh heavens! Steward! 
o—o—o—ough! Lord save me!—and | know some of the directors.” 

‘«* Coming, sir; this instant, sir.” 

“ Steward! what the devil are you about?” roars an authoritative 
voice. ‘ Here’s a lady on deck quite senseless: why don’t you come 
to her ?” 

“ Steward!” bursts forth another at the same moment, in a startled 
scream—*“ steward! oh merey! J—I—I'm sea-sicx!” 

* Sea-sick be swallowed!” mutters the bewildered official below 
his breath. “I ain’t got nothing left, sir, but a tin shaving-pot with a 
narrow neck, if you can make shift with that. Never have been so full, 
sir, as we are to-day.” 

“Steward !” breaks forth another, deplorably, “euh! euh! Steward! 
Lord be good to me! Euh! it’s all a blowin’ back into my face! 
Steward! come here and hold my head! how dare you—euh!—be so 


inattentive ?” 
‘“‘ Steward !” jerks out a gruff voice, “come and carry this little girl 


down to her friends in the cabin, and give her a berth. Here’s a heap of 
people lying on the stairs; impossible to get down for them. Do you 
hear, steward? leave them men to take care of themselves.” 

“Yes, sir; coming, sir. The berths be all filled double, sir, and 
cabins is chock full.” 

The cabins were full. Mr. David Dundyke making one of the un- 
happy sufferers, for he had staggered down, with help, some time before, 
and lay on the floor moaning. “If ever I set foot in a boat again, may 
I be drownded!” he exclaims piteously. “Il go back by land, if it 
costs me a fifty-pund note. Eheu!” 

** How will you do that?” asks a passenger in a pea-jacket, who sits 
comfortably in a corner, reading a newspaper and drinking bottled stout, 
as if he were quite at home in the scene, and enjoyed it. ‘‘ There’s no 
land to go by: it’s all sea between France and England.” 

“Oh God forgive me for having come the tour! Steward! He 
stops up with them outsiders on deck. Heavens! Steward! Some- 
body call him, please! No mail, no coach, no nothing, sir? Steward! 
I shall have my heart up! Eheu!” 

“Nothing of the sort,” returns the equable porter-drinker ; ‘‘ coaches 
don’t run on the water—which is what you must travel by, if you want 
to see England again. Unless you like to try a balloon.” 

“J thought there was a dear way through Dover or Calais,” groans 
poor Mr. Dundyke. ‘ Eheu!—I can’t talk. Steward! is that him at 
last? Steward! what on earth do you mean by this neglect ?—eheu!— 
do you know I’m a common-councilman ?” 

“ Capting! capting !” squeaks a weak female voice, from the opposite 
cabin, as a young dandy, impervious to the horrors of the passage, de- 
scends the stairs and looks in, by way of gratifying his curiosity. “If 
you please, is that the capting there, in tan kids and shiny boots ?” 

“ That the captun!” interposes the steward’s boy, grinning at the 
lady’s idea of a captain’s rigging. “No, ma’am, he’s up on deck.” 
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“ Just call him here, will you? I know we are a going down. . I’m 
never sick a board these horrid boats, but I’m worse, I’m dreadful timid.” 

*“‘ There ain’t no danger, ma’am,” observes the boy. 

“‘T know there zs danger,” retorts the lady, “and I know we are a 
going to be emerged to the bottom. If you'll call the capting down here, 
boy, I'll give you sixpence, and if you don’t call him, I'll have you 
punished for insolence.” 

“ Call him directly,” cries the lad, rushing off with alacrity. 

‘“‘T am the captain,” exclaims a rough voice, proceeding from a rough 
head, poking itself down the ladder. ‘* What’s wanted of me ?” 

“Oh, capting! we are a going to the fishes fast—and all of us in such 
a state! If the vessel lives to touch land, some of us won’t. See how 
she rolls and pitches! she’ll be in pieces presently. ‘There’s the sea 
dashing over the decks and against them boards at the windows, such as 
I never heard it! and all that awful crashing and cording, what is it ? 
Ls there danger ?” 

“A great deal of fear, mum, it seems to me, but no danger,” shortly 
answers the commander. 

“Can’t you put back again and Jand us somewhere, or take us into 
smooth water ?”’ implores the petitioner. We'd subscribe for a reward 
for you, capting, sir.” 

“Oh yes, yes,” eagerly joins in a sea of faint voices, ‘‘ any reward !” 

‘‘ There’s no danger whatever, I tell ye, ladies,” retorts the captain, 
not pleased at being called from his post for nothing. ‘+ We shall be in 
fast enough by-and-by.” 

“ Not to-night, capting ?” 

“‘ Most likely, mum; if we can save our tide. When we have got 
round this bit of headland, we shall have the wind at our starn, and go 
away as if the dickens druv us.” And with this consolatory information 
the rough head turned round and vanished. 

“‘T know we are a going down, I know we are! You ladies as be sick 
can’t think of nothing but that, but to me as ain’t, the danger’s apparent 
to be seen. That capting ought to lose his place for saying there’s no 
danger. If he had any humanity in him, he’d put back, and let us land 
somewhere, if it was only on the naked shore. Good mercy, what a 
lurch ! now it’s going to t’other side. No danger indeed! And all my 
valable luggage a board! my silk gownds and my shawls and my new 
Jace cardinal! Good gracious, ma’am! don’t pitch out of your berth: 
you'll fall right upon me! Hold on tight : what are hands made for ?” 

Some hours more yet, and then the steward, who has been whisking 
and whirling about like one possessed, now on deck, now on the cabins, 
and now in his own peculiar sanctum, amongst his tin jugs and his 
broken crockery, whirls in once more, and says they are at the mouth of 
Boulogne harbour. ‘Just one pitch more, ladies and gentlemen,—there 
it is !—and now we are in the port, safe and sound.” 

“ Don’t talk to me about being in,” cries Mr. Dundyke, from his place 
on the floor, not quite sure yet whether he is dead or alive, but rather 
thinks he would prefer to be the former. ‘‘ Don’t fall over me anybody. 
I couldn't stir vet.” 

“ Nine o'clock, and we started at six! Fifteen hours coming, steward, 
and you profess to make the passage in ten !” 
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“Wind and weather permitting, sir,” corrects the steward. “We 
don’t often have to battle with such a sea as this. It has been a very fine 
passage, considering.” 

“Tf they call this a fine ,” groans the exhausted common- 
councilman, ‘what do they call a rough one ?” 


II. 


LeAvinc Boulogne behind them, in which they remained but to sleep, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dundyke were fairly entered on their tour. The gentle- 
man was a little in the habit of calling it “tower” at first, but this was 
corrected in time. It was in the old days of diligences, before railroads 
were very general, and the travellers reached Paris, all smooth and safe. 
Hitherto Mr. Dundyke had found no occasion to “rub on” with his “ we” 
and “no,” for he encountered very few people on the road, whether 
conductors, fellow-passengers, or innkeepers, who were not able to con- 
verse with him, more or less, in his native tongue. In Paris they put up 
at the Hotel de Lille, in the Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, and here they 
again found themselves in the midst of good vernacular English. But, 
Paris once left behind—and they moeelrh. in it but two days—their diffi- 
culties commenced ; and many were the distresses, and furious the fits of 
anger, of the common-councilman. He wanted to know the names of the 
towns and villages they passed through, and he could not ask; or, 
rather, he did ask, repeatedly, but the answers conveyed to his ears 
nothing but an unmeaning sound. 

“J don’t think they understand you,” gently suggested Mrs. Dundyke, 
one day, interrupting a fearful explosion of wrath. So of course her 
husband turned his rage upon her. 

“ How the devil should they understand, speaking nothing but this 
heathen gibberish ? You are enough to make a saint swear, ma’am ; you 
and they together. They should have an Englishman attached to their 
diligences, for the convenience of the British passengers. The govern- 
ment ought to enforce it.” 

Another source of infinite annoyance was the living. Those who have 
travelled by diligence in the more remote parts of France, and sat down 
to the table-d’héte day after day with the other passengers, at the little 
roadside inn where the diligence halted, and remember the scrambling, 
necessary to be observed, if they would appease their appetite, may ima- 
gine the distresses of Mr. and Mrs. David Dundyke. In common with their 
countrymen in general, they partook strongly of the national horror of 
frog-eating, and also of the national conviction that that delicate animal 

furnished the component of at least every second dish served up in 
France: so that it was little short of martyrdom to be planted down 
to a dinner, where nearly every dish, for all the information they gave to 
the eye, might be formed of any known aliment, from a leg of beef to an 
apple puff, or of any unknown substance between the two. There would 
be the bouilli, it is true, but Mr. Dundyke, try as he would, could not 
swallow it, although he had once dined on red-herrings; and there would 
be a couple of skinny chickens, drying on a dish of watercress, but before 
he could hope, in his English deliberation, to get at them, they were 
snapped up and devoured. Few men liked good living better than David 
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Dundyke,—how else would he have been fit to become one of the re- 
nowned metropolitan. body-corporate?—and when it was to be had at any- 
body else’s cost, none enjoyed it more. At these tables-d’hdte, eat or 
not eat, he had to pay, and bitter and frequent were the heartburni 
at throwing away his good money, yet rising up with an empty sto ; 
Not a tenth part of the cravings of hunger did he and his wife ever 
satisfy at these miserable tables-d’héte. The very idea of but the 
minutest portion of a frog’s leg going into their mouths, was more — 
sive to their minds than that shuddering reminiscence of the steam- t, 
and, what with this dread, and their inability to ask questions, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dundyke were nearly starved. The soup would be devoured, and 
the bouilli, during which time the two unfortunates would look ruefully 
on, or perhaps eat a stray radish or two,—which are in season, in those 
a great portion of the year. Up would come the waiter, with a 
funny-looking dish, its contents wonderfully like what a roast-beef eater 
might suppose cooked frogs to be, and present it to Mr. Dundyke. We 
will give a description of what followed one day in particular, and that 
will serve for all. 

“ What's this?” inquired Mr. Dundyke, delicately adventuring the tip 
of a fork towards the suspicious-looking compound, by way of indicating 
the nature of his question. 

“ Plait-il, monsieur?”’ 

“ This, this !” rapping the edge of the dish with the fork, “ what is it 
made out of ? what do you call it?” 

“ Une fricassée de petits pigeons a l’oseille, monsieur,”’ replied the dis- 
cerning waiter. 

Poor Mr. Dundyke, with an inward curse and an outward groan, 
pushed the dish away from him, for “‘ Une fricassée de petits pigeons a 
Yoseille” in French, might be ‘‘ Stewed frogs” in English. 

‘‘ What was all that green mess in the dish ?” asked his wife. 

“The Lord knows,” groaned the common-eouncilman, “ Perhaps it’s 
the fashion here to cook frogs in their own rushes.” 

Up rushed the waiter with another dish, that attentive functionary ob- 

ing that the Monsieur Anglais eat nothing. A solid piece of meat, 
with little white ends sticking out of it, rising out of another bed of green. 
“ Oseille” is much favoured in these parts of France. 

“« Whatever’s this?” ejaculated the common-councilman, eyeing the 
dish with wondering suspicion. ‘It’s as much like a porkipine as any- 
thing I ever saw. What d’ye call it?” rapping the edge of the dish as 
before. 

“ Foie-de-veau lardeé, a l’oseille, monsieur.”’ 

The common-councilman was as wise as before, and sat staring at it. 

*‘It can’t be frogs, this can’t,” suggested Mrs. Dundyke, “ it is too 
large. and solid, and I don’t think it’s any foreign animal. It looks to me 
like veal. Veal, waiter?”’ she asked, appealingly. 

‘Qui, madame,” was the answer, at a venture. 

“ And the green stuff around it is spinach, of course. Veal and 
spinach, my dear.” 

“ That’s good, that is, veal and spinach. I'll try it,” said Mr, Dun- 
dyke. 
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He helped himself plentifully, and, pushing the dish to his wife, vora- 
ciously took the first mouthful, for he was fearfully hungry. 
It was ‘a.zash proceeding. What in the world had he got hold of ! 
Veal and spinach!—Heaven protect him from poison! It was some hor- 
rible compound, sharp and sour, that turned him sick and set his teeth on 
edge. He became very pale, and called faintly for the waiter. 
ut the garcon had long ago whisked off to other parts of the room, 
and there was Mr. Dundyke obliged to sit with that nauseous mystery 
underneath his very nose. 

*‘ Waiter!” he roared out at length, with all the outraged dignity of a 
common-councilman, ‘‘I say, waiter! For the love of goodness take this 
away: it’s only fit for pigs. There’s a dish there, with two little ducks 
upon it, and some carrots round ’em—French ducks I suppose they are : 
an Englishman might shut up shop if he placed such on his table. Bring 
it here.” 

“ Plait-il, monsieur ?” 

“ Them ducks—there—at the top, by the pickled cowcumbers. I'll 
take one.” ) 

The waiter ranged his perplexed eyes round and round the table. 
‘“‘ Pardon, monsieur, plait-il ?” 

“ T think you are a idiot, I do!” roared out Mr. Dundyke, unable to 
keep both his hunger and his temper. ‘ That dish of ducks, I say. 
There! there !” he groaned, “ it’s being seized upon ! they are tearing 
them to pieces! they are gone! Good Heavens! are we to famish like 
this ?” 

The waiter, in despair, laid hold of a slice of melon in one hand and 
the salt and pepper in the other, and presented them. 

“‘ The man zs a idiot!’ uttered the exasperated Englishman. ‘‘ What 
does he mean by offering me melon for dinner, and salt and pepper to 
season it ?—that’s like their putting sugar to their peas! I want some- 
thing that I can eat,” he cried, piteously. 

 Qu’est-ce que c’est que je peux vous offrir, monsieur?” asked the 
agonised garcon. 

“‘ Don’t you see we want something to eat,” retorted the gentleman, 
‘‘ this lady and myself? we can’t touch any of the trash on the table. 
Get us some mutton chops cooked.” 

** Pardon, monsieur, plait-il ?” 

“‘ Some—mut—ton—chops,” repeated the common-councilman, very 
deliberately, thinking that the slower he spoke, the better he should be 
understood. And let ’em look sharp about it.” 

The waiter sighed, and shrug a 5 and, after pushing the bread and 
butter and young onions within reach, moved away, giving up the matter 
as a hopeless job. 

“ Let’s peg away at this till the chops come,” cried Mr. Dundyke. 
And in the fallacious hope that the chops were coming, did the uncon- 
scious mn f? “ peg” away till the driver clacked his long whip, and 
summoned his passengers to resume their seats in the diligence. 

“T have had nothing to eat,” screamed Mr. Dundyke. “ They are 
doing me some mutton chops. I can’t go yet.” 

“ Deux diners, quatre francs, une bouteille de vin, trente sous,” said 
the waiter in Mr. Dundyke’s ear. 
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“ Fetch my mutton od he implored ; “ we can’t go without them : 
d 


we can eat them in the diligence.” 

«‘ Allons! dépéchons nous, messieurs et dames,” interrupted the con- 
rire looking in, impatiently. ‘ Prenez vos places. Nous sommes en 
retard. 

“Ca fait cing francs cinquante,” repeated the garcon to Mr. Dun- 
dyke. 

Ne They are swindlers, every soul of them in this country,” raved the 
common-councilman, passionately throwing down the money, when he 
could be made to comprehend its amount, and that there were no chops 
to come. “ How dare you be so dishonest as charge for dinners we 
don’t eat ?” 

“‘ T am faint now for the want of something,” bewailed poor Mrs. Dun- 
dyke. 

Me If ever I am caught out of old England again,” he sobbed, climbing 
to his place in the diligence, ‘ I'll give ’em leave to make a Frenchman 
of me, that’s all.” , 

His total ignorance of the language led him into innumerable misap- 
prehensions and mishaps, not the least of which was his going from Lyons 
to Grenoble, thinking all the time that he was on the shortest and most 
direct road to Switzerland. This was in consequence of his rubbing on 
with “ we” and “no.” They had arrived at Lyons late in the evening, 
and after a night’s rest, Mr. Dundyke inquired his way to the coach- 
office, to take places on to Switzerland. There happened to be standing 
before the office-door a huge diligence, with the word “‘ Grenoble” painted 
on it. 

“ T want to engage a place in a diligence ; two places; direct for 
Swisserland,” began Mr. Dundyke ; “ in a diligence like that,” pointing 
to the great machine. 

“You spoke French, von littel, sare ?” asked the clerk, who could 
himself speak a very little imperfect English. 

‘“‘ We,” cried Mr. Dundyke, eagerly, not choosing to betray his igno- 
rance. 

Accordingly, the official proceeded to jabber on in French, and Mr. 
Dundyke answered at intervals of hazard ‘‘ we” and “ no.” 

** Vous desirez aller 4 Grenoble, n’est ce pas, monsieur ?” remarked 
the clerk. 

“ We,” cried out Mr. Dundyke at random. 

“ Combien. de places, monsieur ?” 

“ We,” repeated the gentleman again. 

* I do demande of the monsieur how few of place?” said the official, 
suspecting his French was not understood quite so well as it might be. 

“‘ Two places for Swisserland,” answered Mr. Dundyke. “ I’ma going 
on to Geneva, in a diligence like that.” 

* C’est ca. The monsieur desire to go to Gren-haub; et encore 
jusqu’a Genéve—on to Geneva.” 

‘“‘ We,” rapturously responded the common-councilman. 

“I do comprends. Two place in the Gren-haub diligence. Vill the 
monsieur go by dat von?” pointing to the one at the door. ** She do 

in de half hour.” 

‘‘ Not that one,” retorted Mr. Dundyke, impatient at the clerk's ob- 
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scure English. “I said in one like that. I mean I would go by dili- 
gence, not by mail; it’s cheaper.” 

“ Yes, sare, Icomprends now. You would partir by anoder von like 
her, the mext von that parts. Vill you dat I retienne two place for 
Gren-haub ?” . 

‘We, we,” responded Mr. Dundyke. ‘Two places. My wife’s with 
me, Mrs. D.: I’m a common-councilman, sir, at home. Two places for 
Gren-haub. Corner ones, mind: in the interior.” 

“C'est bien, monsieur. She goes a six of de hours.” 

“She! Who?” 

“ The diligence, I do say.” 

“ Oh,” said the common-councilman to himself, “ they call coaches 
‘she’s’ in this country. I wonder what they call women. Six hours you 
say we shall take going.” 

“ Qui, monsieur,” answered the clerk, without quite understanding the 

“ i] faut venir a six heures.” 

“ And when does it start ?” 

“ What you ask, sare ?” 

“« She—the diligence—at what o'clock does it start for Gren-haub ?” 

“T do tell de sare at de six of de hours dis evening.” 

‘‘ We'll be here a quarter afore it then : never was late for anything 
in my life. Gren-haub’s a little place, I suppose, sir, as it’s not in my 
guide-book ?” 

“Comme ga,” said the clerk, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ She’s not 
von Lyon.” 

‘“‘ Who's she?” exclaimed the bewildered Mr. Dundyke; ‘‘ who’s not a 
lion ?” 

*‘ Gren-haub, sare. I thought you did ask about her.” 

“The asses that these French make of themselves when they attempt 
to converse in English!” ejaculated the common-councilman. ‘ Who's 
to understand him ?” 

He turned away, and went back to the hotel in glee, dreadfully un- 
conscious that he had booked himself for Grenoble, and imagining that 
Gren-haub (as the word Grenoble in the Frenchman’s mouth sounded to 
his English ears) must be the first town on the Swiss frontiers. “ It’s an 
awkward hour, though, to get in at,” he deliberated : “six hours, that 
fellow said we should be, going: that will make it twelve at night when 
we get to the place. Things are absurdly managed in this country.” 
This was another mistake of his: the anticipated six hours necessary, 
as he fancied, to convey him from Lyons to “ Gren-haub,” would prove at 
least sixteen. 

At the appointed hour Mr. and Mrs. Dundyke took their seats in the 
diligence, which began its journey and went merrily on; at least as 
merrily as a French diligence, of the average weight and size, can be ex- 

to go. Mr. Dundyke was merry too, for him; for he had forti- 
fied himself with a famous dinner before starting: none of your frogs and 
rushes and “oseille,” but rosbif saignant, and pommes de terre au 
naturel, ig, ar Yl Both the travellers, having been recently on 
short commons, had done it ample justice, and had seasoned it with some 
hot brandy-and-water, the lady one glass, the gentleman several. “It’s 
the cheapest thing we can drink here,” he observed, “and the best.” 
Therefore, it was not surprising that both should sink, about nine o’clock, 


‘ 
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into sound sleep. They had that compartment of the coach, called the 
intérieur, to themselves, and could recline almost at full ; and, so 
comfortable were they, that all the various changing of horses and 
clackingss of the whip failed to arouse them. 

Not till six o’clock in the morning did Mr. Dundyke open his eyes, 
and then only partially. He was in the midst of the most delicious 
dream—riding in that coveted coach, all gilt and gingerbread, on a cer- 
tain 9th of November to come, riding in stately dignity through Cheap- 
side, amidst the plaudits of little boys, the crowding of windows, and the 
arduous exertions of policemen to preserve order in the admiring mob, 
riding with the mace and sword-bearers beside him, Ais mace and sword- 
bearers! Mr. Dundyke had a GK that his sleep, with such a 
dream, had lasted for ever, and he unwillingly aroused himself to 


It was broad daylight ; the sun was shining with all the glorious beauty 
of a summer morning, shining right into the diligence, and roasting the 
face of the common-councilman. He rubbed his eyes and wondered where 
he was. Recollection began to whisper that when he had gone to sleep 
the previous evening it was dusk, and that ere that dusk had well sub- 
sided into the darkness of midnight, he had expected to be at his desti- 
nation, “ Gren-haub,” whereas—was he asleep still, and dreaming it?— 
or was it really morning, and he still in the diligence ?—or had some un- 
exampled phenomenon of nature caused the sun to shine out at midnight? 
—or—WHAT was it? In the greatest perturbation he tore his watch 
from his pocket, and found it was five minutes past six, but he was rather 
slower than French time. 

A fine hubbub ensued. Mr. Dundyke startled his wife up in such a 
fright, that he nearly sent her into fits: he roared out to the coachman, 
he called for the conductor: he shook the doors, he knocked at the 
windows : he caused the utmost consternation amongst the quiet passen- 
gers in the rotonde and banquette, and woke up a deaf old gentleman in 
the coupé, who all thought he had gone suddenly mad. The diligence 
was stopped in haste, and out of the door rushed Mr. Dundyke. 

“Where were they taking him to? why had they not left him at 
Gren-haub? did they know he was a common-councilman of the great 
city of London, a brother of the Lord Mayor and aldermen? How dared 
they run away with him and his wife in that style? where were they . 

ing him to? were they going to smuggle him off to Turkey or any 
of them heathen places and sell him for a slave? They must turn round 
forthwith, and drive him back to Gren-haub.” 

All this, and a great deal more of it, delivered in the English tongue 
and interspersed with not a few English oaths and expletives, was as 
Greek to the astonished lookers-on, and when they had sufficiently exer- 
cised their curiosity aud stared at the enraged speaker, standing there 
without his hat, stamping his feet in the dust, and gesticulating more like 
a Frenchman than a stout specimen of John Bull, they all let loose their 
tongues together, in a jargon equally incomprehensible to the distressed 
Englishman. In vain did Mr. Dundyke urge their return to “ Gren- 
haub,” now with angry fury, now with tears, now with promises of re- 
ward: in vain the other side demanded to know what was the matter, 
and tried to coax him into the diligence. Not a word could one party 
understand of the other. 
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*‘ Montez, monsieur, montez mon pauvre monsieur.- Dieu! qu’est-ce 
qu'il a? Montez!” 

Not a bit of it, Mr. Dundyke would not have mounted till now, save 
by main force. It took the conductor and three passengers to push and 
condole him in : and indeed they never would have accomplished it, but 
for the sudden dread that flashed over his mind of what would become of 
him if he were left there in the road, hatless, hopeless, and Frenchless, 
while his wife and his luggage and the diligence went on to unknown 
regions, Some of those passengers, if you could come across them now, 
would give you a dolorous history of the pauvre monsieur Anglais who 
went raving mad one summer’s morning in the dili 

There was little haste or punctuality in those old days of French 
posting, driver, conductor, passengers, and horses all liking to take 
their own leisure, and it was not far off twelve o’clock at noon, six hours 
after the morning’s incomprehensible scene, and eighteen from the time 
of departure from Lyons, that the lazy old diligence reached its destina- 
tion, and Mr. Dundyke discovered that he was in Grenoble. How he 
would ever have found his way out of it, and on the road to Switzerland, 
must be a question, had not an Englishman, who was sojourning in the 
town, fortunately chanced to be in the diligence yard, and heard Mr. 
Dundyke’s fruitless exclamations and appeals, as he alighted. 

“Can I do anything for you?” asked the stranger, stepping forward. 
“ T perceive we are countrymen.” 

Overjoyed at hearing once more his own language, the unhappy tra- 
veller seized the Englishman’s hand with a rush of delight, and explained 
the prolonged torture he had gone through, and the doubt and dilemma 
he was still in—at least as well as he could explain what was to him stil 
a mystery. “The savages cannot understand me,” he concluded, politely, 
“ and of course I cannot be expected to understand them.” 

Neither could the stranger understand just at first, but with the con- 
ductor’s tale on one side and Mr. Dundyke’s on the other, he made out 
the difficulty, and set things straight for him, and went with him to the 
diligence office. No coach started for Chambéry, by which route they 
must now proceed, till the next morning at nine, so the stranger took two 

laces for them in that. 

‘“‘ T’m under eternal obligations to you, sir,” exclaimed the relieved 
traveller, ‘and if ever I should have it in my power to repay you, be sure 
you count on me. It’s a common-councilman, sir, that you have assisted, 
that’s what I am at home, and a going on tobe Lord Mayor. You shall 
have a card for my ’auguration dinner, sir, if you are within fifty miles 
of me.” 

So Mr. and Mrs. David Dundyke remained perforce at Grenoble that 
night, making themselves as comfortable as they might at the Hotel des 
Trois-Dauphins. 

The next evening they gained Chambéry, slept there, for the diligence 
halted for the night, and in the morning started again. A fatiguing 
day’s travel, during which they crossed the Alps, succeeded, and late in 
the evening their destination was gained, GENEVA. 

The little guide-book possessed by Mr. Dundyke strongly recom- 
mended the Hotel des Bergues, especially that it spoke English; he 
therefore, on leaving the diligence, inquired his way to it. But as he 
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and his wife called it Hotel dess Burgess, they had to show the book 
before they could be understood. A man offered himself as guide, and 
placing their luggage on a sort of truck, wheeled it off, they following 
in his wake. 

“ My! what a great place!” exclaimed Mrs. Dundyke, as they came 
in view of a large, handsome building. “ I wonder what it is ?” 

“ And that dolt of a porter is stopping afore it, and gaping round at 
us! Why doesn’t he get on? We don’t want to be a sight-seeing now.” 
« Tt can never be the hotel?” exclaimed Mrs. Dundyke, doubtingly. 

“ You are always a talking nonsense, Mrs. D.,” sharply reto er 
husband. “ That the hotel indeed! By George, though! I don’t know;” 
he hesitated, as he arrived in a line with the porter and the truck. “ What 
place is this, porter ?” 

The man shook his head, and beckoned to a respectable-looking waiter, 
standing on the steps. 

‘* Do you stop here, sir ?” inquired the latter, advancing to Mr. Dun- 
dyke, and speaking in English. ‘ Hotel des Bergues.” 

‘¢ T don’t know,” hesitated the common-councilman. “ I had no idea 
It’s a cut above us,” he whispered to his wife. 

The porter had taken the luggage off the truck, and was carrying it 
up the steps. Mr. Dundyke was about to order it down again, and direct 
him to go to some hotel of less pretensions, when he stopped short in his 
speech, and hesitated. What came over him? what caused him to 
arrest the words on his tongue? Not the shy feeling of “ not liking” to 
object, for the common-councilman had none of that delicacy about him : 
was it his fate that was overtaking him ?—a fate to which there was no 
resistance? None can know; but that hesitation—so far as can be 
judged—cost David Dundyke his life. 

‘“* Can we have a bed here?” he said to the waiter. 

‘“‘ There’s one vacant on the third floor, sir,” replied the attendant, 
scanning his customers and their luggage with indifference. ‘‘ We are 
very full just now.” 

“‘ That will do, the higher up the better, for I suppose you charge ac- 
cording. Let the luggage go up to it. And now what can you give us 
to eat ?” 

‘“‘ The table-d’hdte is over, sir, but 

“ Oh, hang them table-d’hétes,” burst forth the common-councilman, 
provoked by the reminiscence out of his good manners. ‘“ Let’s have 
something that we can eat: a underdone rumpsteak, and plenty of it.” 

And so we will leave them for the present, hoping they will enjoy it. 





” 
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‘A ROYAL FAMILY IN DISTRESS.* 


Tue more remarkable events that signalised the revolution of July, 
by which the elder branch of the Bourbon dynasty lost the throne, and 
more ially the combats which took place in the streets of Paris, have 
been ibed over and over again with almost tedious minuteness. Dr. 
Véron takes ‘us during the same eventful period into the interior of the 

where incidents occurred of a less public, but not less interesting, 


The 26th of July, the day when the ordinances appeared in the 
Moniteur, the king hunted in the wood of Rambouillet. He only re- 
turned to St. Cloud at nine in the evening, when he gave audience to 
the Prince de Polignac—the last, till the insurrection had gained the 


Tuesday, the 27th, was passed at St. Cloud miserably enough, re- 
ceiving all kinds of contradictory news from Paris, but every one tend- 
ing to depreciate the real danger for fear of being set down as an 
alarmist. As to the king himself, he had promised M. de Polignac that 
he would not act without the consent of the ministry, and he kept his 
word. He took nothing upon himself of his own free will. 

Wednesday, the 28th, the firing in the streets was distinctly heard at 
St. Cloud—the tri-colored flag was seen at mid-day on the towers of 
Notre Dame, but it was almost as soon taken down again. Some pre- 

arations were made for the defence of the palace. The Duke of 

was appointed commander-in-chief. The company of Luxem- 

bourg was ordered from the Quai d’Orsay to reinforce the company of 

Noailles, already at St. Cloud. The Cent Swisses were stationed at the 
palace, at the gates of Paris, and in the garden of the Trocadero. 

The same day M. de Peyronnet, minister of the interior, appeared in 
the saloons of St. Cloud in his ministerial costume. “How did you 
manage,” he was asked, “to get through the insurrection in that gold- 
laced costume ?”—* Oh, it is nothing,” replied M. de Peyronnet ; “it 
will be all over this evening.” 

But a clever, honest functionary, one whose conduct during this 
eventful crisis is said to have been deserving of all praise, spoke in very 
different terms to the king. “ You exaggerate the evil,” said the king 
tohim. ‘I so little exaggerate, sire, that if in three hours’ time your 
majesty does not treat with the insurrection, the crown it bears will no 
longer be on its head.” This functionary was M. le Baron Weyler de 
Navas, steward to the military home of the king. 

As events proceeded, news became rarer at St. Cloud. The gates of 
the city were no longer easily passed, the suburbs were in insurrection, 
nothing was heard but firing of muskets in every direction, and this only 
diminished towards evening from want of ammunition. The Duke of 
Ragusa had declared the capital to be in a state of siege; the ministers 
remained permanently sitting in the Tuileries. Despatches were sent 
occasionally to the king, who communicated their contents to no one. 
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In the evening Charles X. sat down to his usual game of “wisth.” The 
garrison of St. Fans ate et esa by the company of Gram- 
mont from St. Germains, and that of Havre from Versailles. 

Thursday, 29th, the firing recommenced ; the insurrection was gain- 
ing in strength ; the Louvre was attacked. The king after mass reviewed 
the pupils of Saint Cyr, who came with their field-pieces to assist in the 
defence of Saint Cloud. The same day the Duke of Ragusa and the 
ministers, driven out of the Tuileries, took refuge at the same place. At 
this crisis the dauphin was appointed to the chief command. The prince 
mounted his horse to meet the battalions of the royal that were 
retreating by the wood of Boulogne. He spoke to them in words of 
encouragement, and even of affection, but he was received with marked 
coldness. ‘‘ Give us bread—give us bread, your highness,” was all the 
veterans could say. ‘For three days we have been fighting without a 
crust of bread.” Such was the want of foresight and arrangement at a 
crisis of such serious import. The Duke of Ragusa, who is understood 
to have been all along unfavourably — towards the ministerial 
measures which brought about this crisis, had at his first interview with 
the king entreated that orders should be given for: the distribution of 
20,000 rations of bread and meat to the regiments of the guard. 

“ Hocquart,”’ said the king to his chamberlain, ‘‘the guard is dying 
of hunger for now three days; twenty thousand rations of bread and 
meat must be served out.” 

“‘Twenty thousand rations, sire!” exclaimed Count Hoequart; “ I 
have only two hundred rolls for your majesty’s service.” 

Charles X. manifested, it is said, a certain amount of personal spirit on 
the occasion. ‘I do not intend to get into a cart like Louis XVI.,” he 
remarked to M. de Mortemart, “but to mount my horse.” Everybody 
attributed the mishaps which had occurred to M. de Polignac. The 
valets and attendants could scarcely be induced to attend to his wishes. 
So manifest was this feeling at dinner, that the princess wept, and M. de 
Polignac and his lady left the table before dinner was over. The same 
day the prince was dismissed the ministry, M. de Mortemart named in 
his stead, and the ordinances recalled. The court became so reassured 
by these measures, that the usual game of whist was made to relieve the 
routine of the evening. 

The Duke of Mortemart is said to have accepted the post of prime 
minister with as much ill-will as the Duke of Ragusa undertook the 
defence of Paris. When M. de Sémonville first announced this fact to 
him, “‘ Nonsense!” he exclaimed, taking two or three steps backwards; 
“‘never. I do not accept; I am just come. What can I do in this 
wasp’s nest ?” ‘ 

Friday, the 30th of July, the combat had ceased in the capital, but it still 
continued in the direction of Chaillot, Neuilly, and the wood of Boulogne. 

The same day, at ten in the morning, a chaise with two post-horses 
was seen traversing the suburb of Montrouge. Montrouge, like all the 
other suburbs, was in arms. Guards were stationed on all the approaches, 
and every new comer was questioned as to what was going on. Great 
anxiety existed on account of the reported advance of a Swiss regiment 
from Orleans. It was even said to be already at Etampes. 

A chaise and post-horses naturally aroused great curiosity. No sooner 
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had the vehicle entered the suburb than it was surrounded. The travellers 
were asked whence they came, where they were going, and what they 
had heard and ‘seen on the road. One of the party replied, that they 
were at the end of their journey, and that they came themselves to make 
inquiries, and to ascertam how things were going on. At their own 
request they were shown to an inn, in which they were allowed to take 
up their quarters. 

These travellers were the Duke of Chartres, General Baudrand, M. de 
Boismilon, and M. Uginet, afterwards controller-general of the house of 
King Louis Philippe. 

At this time a very general excitement prevailed. Opinions were much 
divided, and the presence of the Duke of Chartres might have given rise 
to serious disturbances. In order to prevent such, M. Leullier, mayor of 
Montrouge, determined to give information to the provisional government 
of the arrival of the Duke of Chartres, at the same time that he offered 
the prince every possible attention. He even told the prince what steps 
he was about to take, and the latter recommended him to direct his 
letter to General Gerard. The letter was accordingly entrusted to M. 
Uginet and an officer of the national guard of Montrouge, who started 
at once for the Hotel de Ville. 

M. Leullier prevailed upon the prince to quit the hostelry in which he 
had sought refuge, and repair to his own house. When M. Leullier went 
into the room where the Duke of Chartres was, he was on a bed in a 
citizen’s dress. He at once accepted M. Leullier’s invitation, and rose up, 
accompanied by M. de Boismilon and General Baudrand. The latter 
took from under the bed the uniform and arms of the prince, which had 
been secreted there, and wrapped them up in his mantle. 

The report soon spread throughout Paris that the Duke of Chartres 
was at the house of the Mayor of Montrouge. Some said that he came 
to take the part of Charles X., that his regiment was following him, and 
argued that his person must be seized and held as a hostage ; others said 
he ought to be made to ride at the head of the combatants of July, so as 
to cut short all doubts as to the attitude which it behoved him to assume. 
M. Leullier had great difficulty in keeping the crowd tranquil, and signs 
of hostility were frequently very manifest. 

This lasted for some hours, which appeared all the longer from the 
many contradictory rumours that were afloat, and which were well calcu- 
lated to cause much anxiety to the prince. Between four and five o’clock 
the answer of the provisional government arrived. 

It was General Lafayette who wrote: “In the absence of General 
Gerard, I answer M. the Mayor of Montrouge, and I feel certain that 
General Gerard would not have answered otherwise. 

‘The revolution which is taking place has for its object to establish 
the liberty of the people and of individuals, without exception, with 
regard to the family of Orleans. It remains with the Duke of Chartres 
to determine whose part he intends to take.” 

The Duke of Chartres returned to his regiment. 

The same evening an important event occurred, the details of which 
are little known. The Duke of Ragusa, offended at being superseded as 
commander-in-chief by the dauphin, had reserved to himself the control 
of the royal guard, and having prevailed upon the king to grant two 
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months’ pay to the troops as an indemnification for their loyalty, he bade 
the paymasters and sergeant-majors repair at once to the offices of M. de 
Ja Bouillerie, general steward of the civil list, to obtain the promised 

tuity. M. de la Bouillerie, who had no effects, went to complain. to 
the dauphin of the unpleasant position in which he had been placed. 
The dauphin, irritated that such a step should have been taken without 
even consulting him, summoned the marshal into his presence that very 
evening between eight and nine o'clock, when the duke made his ap- 
pearance. 

“‘Marshal!” said the dauphin, “what do you mean by the order 
which you gave this morning, for a gratuity to be paid to the guard, 
and that without communicating with me? Do you forget that I 
command ?” 

‘No, your highness; but as major-general of the guard on the king’s 
service, I took the orders of the king from his own person.” 

“You do not acknowledge, then, the order which named me gene- 
ralissimo ; you disavow the king’s authority ?” 

‘“‘ No, your highness ; but the power which I exercise here, I also hold 
it from the king.” 

“Ah! you dare me! To show you that I command, I order you in 
arrest.” 

Surprised and irritated, the marshal shrugged his shoulders. The 
dauphin then added : 

“Do you mean to do with us as you have done with others ?” 

The Duke of Ragusa answered with dignity that the calumny could 
not reach him. The dauphin, infuriated, threw himself upon the mar- 
shal’s sword, seized it by the hilt, and endeavoured to draw it out of the 
scabbard. The marshal, in attempting to replace it forcibly, involved 
three of the dauphin’s fingers, and hurt them so much that the blood 
flowed. The dauphin then called for assistance; the Count de Cham- 
pagne, who was in attendance in an adjoining room, came in. 

‘‘ Let the marshal be arrested ; bring in the body-guard.” 

Eight soldiers and a sergeant took away the marshal through the 
salle des Cent Suisses, and led their prisoner to his apartments. In order 
to comprehend how annoying was this proceeding, it must be mentioned 
that a battalion of the royal guard was on service in the court traversed 
by its general, and that a squadron of lancers of the guard, forming the 
marshal’s escort, were bivouacked in the same court, the horses being 
fastened to the windows of his private apartment. An officer of the 
guards perceiving what had taken place went into the saloons, which 
were lighted up as usual for the evening party of whist, and ordered all 
the lights to be put out. At that very moment the Duchess of Berry, 
accompanied by two ladies, came in, and inquired if the king was not 
going to play that evening. 

‘No, madame,” answered the officer, “the Duke of Ragusa has been 
arrested.” : 

“Is he a traitor?” asked the duchess. 

It was the marshal’s fate to be unjustly suspected by every one. 

When the king learnt what had taken place, the Duke of Luxembourg 
was at once deputed to raise the arrest under which the marshal had been 


placed. 


. 
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“ Marshal,” he said to him, “the king restores to you that glorious 
sword which you will still use in the service of his majesty.” 

“No,” the duke replied ; “I will not take back that sword—I will be 
tried by a council of war.” 

Somewhat soothed by the duke, the marshal consented, however, after 
a time, to resume his sword, and to visit the king in person. _, 

It was not without great ion on the part of the latter that the 
marshal consented to meet the dauphin. When he did so, the dauphin 
made the first movement towards him, and said, “ Marshal, let us forget 
the past ; you were in the wrong in issuing orders without my knowledge, 
and I was too hasty and passionate; 1 am punished, look!’ and he 
showed him his wounded hand. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the marshal, “a deal of blood has been shed 
in Paris ; I should never have thought I should have shed yours in St. 
Cloud.” 

The marshal then bowed and withdrew ; but after the interview he 
would give no more orders. The dauphin, who could not act without 
the advice of an experienced staff-officer, had also to give up his com- 
mand. Thus it was that, at a moment of so great a crisis, the royal 
guard found itself without a chief. 

On Friday night the dauphin induced the king to leave Saint Cloud. 
He did not, however, take his departure till one o’clock on the morning 
of Saturday. The king was on horseback, as was also the Duchess of 
Berry disguised in man’s attire, in order the more effectually to defend 
her children. On approaching Versailles at break of day, the Marquis 
of Verac came out to meet the king, and inform him that the town was 
in the hands of the insurgents and national guards, so that they were 
obliged to turn off to Trianon. Such was the dearth of provisions, that, in 
order to procure meat, they were obliged to slaughter the milch cows 
attached to the latter place. At eleven o’clock the same morning the 
flight was continued to Rambouillet, where the royal party arrived at ten 
o'clock at night. There was the same dearth of provisions here, and in 
order to supply the royal table, the king ordered a general battue of the 
forests. In the unskilful execution of these orders, a gendarme was shot 
in the leg, and a ball went through the hat of another. The same day a 
M. Poques, aide-de-camp to General Lafayette, who had come with a 
body of insurrectionists to watch the proceedings of the royal party, was 
wounded by one of the royal guards, and made a prisoner. 

On Monday, the 2nd of August, M. de Berthois, aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Orleans, arrived with the intelligence that the duke had been 
nominated lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The king gave his sanc- 
tion to this nomination, and as a further sequence, gave in his abdica- 
tion, and that of the dauphin, in favour of the Duke of Bordeaux. This 
was done on the 2nd of August, in the hope that the chambers convoked 
for the 3rd of the month would recognise the legitimate claims of the 
elder branch in the person of Henry V. This act accomplished, the king 
assumed the garb of a civilian, and in the evening introduced the Duke 
of Bordeaux to the royal guard. When, however, on the 4th instant, a 
deputation arrived bearing intelligence of the nomination of the younger 
branch of the Bourbons to power, in the person of Louis Philippe, 
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Charles X. disavowed the proceedings of the chambers, and resumed all 
the insignia of royalty. There were still 14,000 men around the king, 
but in want of even the common necessaries of life. A project was dis. 
cussed for retiring upon Tours and beyond the Loire, and rousing up the 
Vendée; but the news that Tours declared in favour of the insurrec- 
tion caused this plan to fall to the ground. 

The insurgents were in the mean time advancing upon Rambouillet, 
in a fashion peculiar to insurgents, “‘ en omnibus, en fiacres, en coucous.” 
They were said to have amounted to some 5000 in number, commanded 
by General Pajol. Marshal Maison is said by M. Véron to have exagge- 
rated the army in omnibuses and cabs to 60,000 to the king, who upon 
this retreated to Maintenon, and that at a moment when his 14,000 men 
of the guard could have dispersed their doughty assailants in a few 
moments. The Duke of Noailles has published an account of the tem- 
porary residence of the royal family at Maintenon. It was there that 
the king finally dismissed the Cent Suisses and the royal guard, and only 
retained the body-guard in his service, and they accompanied him to 
Cherbourg. As Louis Philippe since expressed himself, under similar 
circumstances, Charles X. is reported to have said, ‘‘I do not wish for a 
civil war in France, or that French blood shall be shed on my account.” 

From Maintenon the retreat was continued to Dreux, where M. Odillon 
Barrot, one of the commissioners of the assembly sent to watch over 
the proceedings of the fallen dynasty, had to harangue the people to 
obtain even the respect due to misfortune. The 5th of August they 
slept at Verneuil; the 6that Laigle ; the 7th at Mellerault. The royal 
party seems to have travelled slowly and pr a ok The 8th and 9th 
were spent at Argentan. The king even attended mass at the cathedral. 
Two field-pieces, which had hitherto formed part of the escort, were left 
here, as was also a closed carriage, in which were hid Madame de Polignac 
and her children. They afterwards effected a safe embarkation from 
Valognes. 

Each day the king left the town in which he had slept in a carriage, 
but no sooner a mile or two without the walls than he got on horseback, 
and rode till within a similar distance of the next station. ‘The order in 
which the procession marched was as follows : 

First, an advance guard, consisting of two companies of body-guards ; 
next the carriages of the princes; in the first the Duke of Bordeaux, 
with his governor, two under governors, and M. de la Villate, his first 
valet-de-chambre ; next mademoiselle with her governess, and the Baroness 
de Charette ; then madame with her squire, her chevalier d'honneur, and 
the Countess de Bouille ; in the fourth carriage the dauphiness with 
Madame de St. Maur; the dauphin on horseback, with two esquires ; 
lastly, the king in his carriage, with the captain of guards on duty, and 
Marshal Duke of Ragusa on horseback. ‘The procession was closed by 
another company of the body-guard. 

Thus, in pompous yet sorrowful procession, did the fallen dynasty pursue 
its way by Condé sur Noireau, Vire, Saint Lo, Carentan, and Valognes, 
nearly the whole length of ancient Normandy. As they passed through 
the towns nothing was to be seen but tri-color flags and cockades. In 
some the aspect of the people was so hostile as to excite a certain anxiety, 
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but at length Cherbourg was attained. Here the unfortunate family had 
to traverse the streets amid a silent but sympathising population. A M. 
Thomas had arrived from Paris, bringing a sum of 600,000 francs for the 
support of the royal family in a foreign country. The Great Britain 
and the Charles Caroll received the refugees and their followers. An 
affecting scene took place when the body-guard asked to take leave of 
the king and princesses. Marshal Maison, deputed by the nonce | to 
protect the royal family on their departure, was also admitted to a fare- 
well audience. He said, “‘ That in accepting the mission which had been 
entrusted to him he wished to give the king a last testimony of devotion 
and gratitude.”—“ The less said about that the better,” replied the ex- 
monarch. No sooner were the anchors up, than the admiral, Dumont 
d’Urville, inquired of the ex-king where he wished to be taken to? 
‘What! am I not a free agent ?” inquired the latter.—*‘ I have orders,” 
the admiral replied, “to take Charles X. wherever he shall express it his 
wish to be conducted, saving Belgium or the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey.”——“ In that case,” said the king, “take me to Spithead, and 
after that come to anchor off Cowes.” 








CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Day bids farewell to Asia, and his eye 
Rests on broad Europe tired, yet lovingly : 

Behind Olympus’ snow-browed height, 

That glows with richest ruby light, 

As earth had all its roses spread, 

To make a perfumed gorgeous bed, 
He slowly sinks upon his evening pillow ; 

But ere he folds his golden limbs in sleep, 

He looks from wood to wood, and steep to steep, 
Far o’er the Euxine, o’er the Agean billow, 
Views Greecia’s shores of never-dying fame, 
And tips Parnassus’ cloven mount with flame, 
Views Troy’s wide plain, and ail the marble Isles, 
Purpling the earth, the wave, with well-pleased smiles ; 

Yet nothing sees he there, 

So gorgeous, glowing, fair ; 

So lovely from afar, 

Each mosque a golden star ; 

So calm, the cypress weeping 

O’er walls flushed waves are steeping ; 

So picturesque, yet grand, 

Adorning sea and land, 
As Stamboul, city of the “ sweet green waters,” 
Shining like Venus ’mid Earth’s dimmer daughters. 


We stand at Scutari, the place of tombs, 

Where many a turbé* whitens, yew-tree glooms, 

And late on hills around the British host 

Pitched thick their tents, down sweeping to the coast : 


* Turkish sepulchre. 
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A calm, not born of war, spreads wide its wing, 
As if an angel came, 
And breathed—peace ! peace! and dared mankind to bring 
Red battle’s thunder, and his bolts of fame. 
The crimson’d Bosphorus, whispering, flows between 
Two mighty continents; the woods of green 
Droop as in prayer, and softly gale-borne come 
The muezzin’s call, the city’s fitful hum. 
The small-oared boats from cove to cove are stealing, 
A hundred mosques their sainted domes revealing ; 
The tall ships in the Golden Horn are riding, 
Their lengthening shadows eastward thrown ; 
On shore some veiled form cautiously is gliding, 
For here young Beauty, in dark garments hiding, 
Must ne’er to prying eye be shown. 
The black Seraglio with its jealous wall, 
Where many a cypress hangs its heavy pall, 
Thin graceful minaret, and old grey tower, 
Catch the last beams, and soften in their shower ; 
The skies their purpling roof have arched above, 
Smiling on Turk, Frank, Jew, alike in love; 
And all things, far and near, Eve’s spell confess, 
And the charmed eye but rests on loveliness. 


City! since Constantine upreared thy towers, 
And Venice stormed thee, and from Asian plain 
The Othman came, and seized thy beauteous bowers, 
Nature rich gifts hath showered, yet half in vain : 
Thou sittest in an Eden bright and blest, 
Holding the envied keys of East and West ; 
Two inland Oceans kiss thy queenly feet, 
And wealth, power, glory, in thy halls might meet. 
Each Nation would thy lord be, would caress thee, 
But, jealous, dares the other to possess thee. 
E’en now the aggressor of the North, 
Sending his lawless Vandals forth, 
All robber-like, would seize thy charms, 
But never shalt thou grace his arms ; 
No, while Gaul hath a sword, and we 
A white-wing’d thunderer of the sea!— 
Yet come what may, O city! pearl of earth! 
Lying in sunset splendour sleeping here, 
Fair as some creature of celestial birth, 
Her breast soft heaving, on her cheek a tear, 
If Moslems must depart at some far hour, 
Yielding to Western progress, art, and power, 
May Gorgon War her hand lay light on thee, 
And none thy ruin, desolation see ; 
But ever mayst thou smile with tranquil brow, 
A thing of beauty, as thou smilest now. 
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TALES OF MY DRAGOMAN. 
By Basm May. 


No. VII.—Tase Worse AnD THE Better Har. 


Even so, princess, Allah has made the Paria’s nose like that of the Brahmin. 


He has served them alike. Why does not man follow the example of Allah? 


Ir is, I know, the general belief amongst you North Land Giaours that 
the profane footsteps of the infidel have never sullied the sacred domain 
of the harem. Whisperings of the discomfiture of a party of the sons of 
your patrician families, represented as having surreptitiously endeavoured 
to escape the vigilance of the eunuchs, have reached me. I have heard 
how in the North Land it is currently reported that the Lords Tom 
Noddy, Breastpin, and Chatelaine were summarily disposed of in the at- 
tempt; the unfortunates, Breastpin and Chatelaine, spurning the alter- 
native, being instantly consigned to the gloomy depths of the Bosphorus, 
whilst the more philosophical Tom Noddy, praying for life, was——hey ! 
—Exactly, sir. And why should I endeavour to remove the false impres- 
sion? Know not I that “ where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise?”’ 
Verily but that the teachers of men have ever been obstinately bent upon 
upsetting this axiom, I should decline to establish a precedent, nor ven- 
ture to enlighten your darkness by introducing you to this abode of celes- 
tial fires ; a presentation, pray bear in mind, not the offspring of a fanciful 
imagination, but the detailed evidence impressed upon the retina of the 
eyes of life. 

Journeying together, we shall visit the harem of the grand seraglio, on 
to the Sultana’s apartment; but for the time being our business calls us 
to the garden thereunto belonging, and into the presence of a group of 
ladies seated on the grass, at a short distance from whom, leaning against 
a cypress-tree, is an elderly matron knitting, whose frequently furtive 
glances, alternately directed to the four cardinal points, sufficiently attest 
the important charge with which she is entrusted, being, as you may 
already have guessed it, an immediate attendant and guardian of the 
harem. This retreat is so securely walled in, excepting at the end, which, 
sloping downwards, overlooks the Bosphorus, that the presence of the 
eunuchs has been deemed unnecessary. Besides, it is the dinner-hour, 
and the latter may be seen from time to time lazily advancing up the 
walks leading to the different wings of the palace laden with dishes con- 
taining the light vegetable food of the Easterns—pilaff, stuffed cucumbers, 
and figs, roasted and served up on vine-leaves, and other spiced fruits. As 
they issue through low porticos into the gardens, one may just catch 
a glimpse of the watchful doorkeeper, whose duty it is to give them 
ingress and egress, as with a sharp clink he thrusts the door open at arm’s 
length, closing it on the instant they have crossed its threshold. 

It may not be out of place here to remind you, that you should be careful 
not to confound the terms harem and serai, or seraglo. The seraglio 
is the palace of the sovereign. Every Osmanli, from the highest to the 
lowest, has a harem, but even the Grand Vizier himself has no seraglio. 
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The European ambassadors at Pera have seraglios and no harems.(? 
The Sultan has both. &. x 

Three ladies compose the group of which I have spoken. The eldest 
is one of some seven or eight-and-twenty years of wea isa dark beauty, 
whose classically-moulded features recal to mind the masterpieces of the 
Grecian school of art, or a Fornarina-Raphael, were it not that a sleepy, 
subdued expression of the eye, of the class termed fendu en amande, in- 
dicates that the softer feelings predominate. She is evidently a Circas~- 
sian, or a daughter of the Caucasus. Her beautiful jet-black hair, show- 
ing in a slight degree the crines ridentes so prized by the ancients, and 
intertwined with a string of costly pearls and a rich India silk handker- 
chief, is worn in thick tresses over the brow and behind the ears—ears so 
white and exquisitely moulded, that the glittering ruby pendants which 
hang from them rather detract from than improve their natural loveliness, 
She wears a loose white silk pantalet, confined at the waist by a cord of 
the same material.and colour, and reaching down to the ankle. The vest, 
which is also of white silk, made without lappels, covers the back only, and 
receding from off the hips shows the bosom swelling beneath the muslin. 
Her beautifully-shaped feet are slipped into a pair of yellow morocco 
slippers, with a gold braiding running round the edge. A crape scarf is 
tied about her waist, with the ends worn long at the side. Such is 
Florida, the Sultana. 

That matronly-looking young lady on her right, her junior by a couple of 
years or so, is Mistress Angelica, the wife of Mustapha Pacha. She isa 
fair beauty, with a brilliant blue eye and rose-tinted complexion, dimpled 
chin and cheeks, and splendid teeth, shown constantly by a short merry 
laugh;—a little very rogue of little very rogues. Her physical appearance 
proclaims her a Georgian. She is dressed in blue: head-gear, panta- 
let, and vest, all blue, embroidered with gold. 

The other young lady with the pink vest and pantalet and proud ex- 
pression of features, the finely-chiselled and dilated nostrils, curling lip and 
flashing hazel eye, with its long silken fringe, is Miss Violante, the 
daughter of Ibrahim Pacha, the secretary of state, niece to the Sultana 
on her mother’s side, and the betrothed of Bibi Medjid, captain-aga of 
the body-guard. 

The ladies have spread out their feredges upon the grass, which at a 
distance, from the fine texture of the material, caught and swelled by the 
breeze, assume the appearance of a parti-coloured cloud pillowing the 
three beauties. 

The feredge is a kind of cloak shaped like a domino, very ample, which 
the Turkish and Armenian women wear in the street. It wraps them 
up completely down to the ankle, showing of their costume merely the 
extremities of the pantalet. The feredges are all precisely alike in shape 
and cut; it is only in colour that they vary. The Turkish women 
generally prefer the lighter colours, such as blue, pink, or green. The 
Armenian women choose feredges of a darker hue, such as puce, chesnut, 
or dark grey. 

‘¢ Indeed, Violante,” observed Mistress Angelica, as she surveyed a stuffed 
fig she held by the stem between her forefinger and thumb previous to 
biting off the most tempting part, “I’m sure ’tis the safest course. Had 
I followed it from the first, I should not now be reduced to the necessity 
of assuming the sulks for some days before I ventured to insinuate that 
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the bestowal upon myself of any such trinket or piece of finery as may 
happen to take my fancy, can be the only condition of a treaty of peace 
with my Lord Mustapha. Not that this latter course does not answer 
very well; but you see, Violante, love, had I accustomed my husband 
previous to our marriage to consider assent to my slightest wish as a 
question beyond the shadow of a doubt, and accompanied that wltima- 
tum by an assumed or genuine demonstration, as the case may be, I 
should have been saved a world of trouble, and that which now requires 
some days to accomplish, would assume the diminished proportions of a 
stamp of the foot, a bien tumbler, or an exterminating look.” 

Florida looked up from her pilaff and smiled. 

“’Tis an experiment may be repeated once too often,” she remarked ; 
“besides, I think you need not take such pains to tutor Violante; no 
doubt she will do very well without instruction.” 

Violante, who was dipping a finger-biscuit in a glass of effervescing 


sherbet to make it froth, said : 
“T don’t like to be denied—anything.” And with the last word she 


popped the finger-biscuit into her mouth. 

‘Quite right, my love,” pursued Mistress Angelica, ‘for had you, 
when Captain Bibi Medjid threw cold water upon your desire to witness 
the masquerade, boxed his ears, or tapped him smartly on the cheek with 

our fan, it would have been such a lesson to him, that for the future he 
would have thought twice before he ventured to oppose your wishes. But 
what is delayed is not given up. Be sure you don’t let slip the next op- 
portunity; nothing like decision to begin with. Now look at me,” she 
continued, throwing herself back, resting on her arm, and holding in her 
right hand a mother-of-pearl handle knife with a silver blade, on whose 
point appeared some comfited hatchis, which she nibbled at between her 
words—“am not I a striking example of the evil effects which attend 
half-measures? Lackaday, love, I’ve to scheme a good deal!” 

There was irony in Florida’s words, as with a half-sincere, half-mock- 
ing smile she replied, “Take care, Angelica, you don’t teach your 
husband a lesson in the art of scheming.” 

Now those words were not a purely risked observation made on good 
or bad grounds, but the result of a foregone conclusion. Florida spoke 
advisedly. Having lady-friends at the sweet waters of Europe—at Fener- 
Baghtche, Moder-Bournou, Buyukdere, the valley of the grand signior, 
the sweet waters of the Asiatic coast, &c., &c., &c., at the latter of which 
named places resided her former intimate friend, Mistress Odorante, the 
faithless spouse of the Scheik-ul-Islam, it was but natural (and in that she 
only followed the example of the North Land savage ladies) she should 
employ a portion of hertime—weather permitting—in morning calls ; and 
here let me observe, it has often struck me that the sunshine is the great 
enemy of the housewife’s duties. I have noticed, that during a continuance 
of fine weather, whilst our matrons are tramping or driving about on their 
pet business, our household familiars are neglected, and the dust is allowed 
toaccumulate. It is only on your dull, heavy, wet days that the housemaid 
as called up and entertained with a specimen of her mistress’s caligraphy, 
who, with severe scolding, traces with the tip of her finger Betsy’s name 
on the lid of her work-box or top of the sideboard. Then, when we return 
home, we are sure to find everything in good order—the poker and tongs 
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bright, the mantelshelf dusted, the lucifer-box in its proper place, and 
our slippers at the foot of the bed, or under our arm-chair, Oh! fora 
a home give me a continuance of rain, when madam can’t get 
about. 

But this is a digression, and the less excusable that I have no 
power of bringing Mistress Florida to a sense of her duty, but have to 
relate how, on the occasion of one of her visits to the sweet waters of Asia, 
as she was stepping out of her caique, closely veiled according to custom, 
a gentleman, whom she had frequently observed followed her wherever 
she went, taking advantage of her kavass’s back being turned, ap- 
proached her and placed a paper in the folds of her feredge. Under 
ordinary circumstances, in the first impulse of her virtuous aspirations 
she would have consigned him to the unsparing discipline of her eunuchs, 
to be dealt with according to his deserts. But despite his somewhat 
altered appearance, he having assumed the costume of an Armenian and 
adopted a false beard, a peculiarity of gait had shown her that there was 
some affinity between himself led a certain person of her acquaintance. 
I hear you exclaim, with all the incredulity of your infidel race, “‘ The 
old excuse over again.’ No such thing: I maintain there was no 
curiosity in the matter, for do you mean to insinuate that a feeling of 
curiosity predominates in the fair sex over a sense of propriety? My 
dear sir ! 

I maintain it was the right feeling, for on opening the note, who, 
according to her previsions, should it turn out to be but Mustapha Pacha, 
who most impertinently declared love to her, and asked her to yr in 
a certain costume which he described at the ball-mask of the Princess 
Muckenoff, the lady of Prince Muckenoff, ambassador extraordinary and 
super-plenipotentiary of the North Land barbarian monarch Tricolus the 
Great, Emperor of all the Snuffers. Now Mistress Florida being, as I 
trust you are led to believe, a right-minded woman, and sincere in her 
friendships, much as she disapproved of the conduct of her intimate, 
Mistress Angelica, was not disposed to profit by the estrangements 
between that lady and her lord, but on the contrary trusted, from the 
execution of a little plot-then hatching in her head, to bring about a 
better understanding between them, and no longer with seeming pre- 
tence of sincerity still to continue to despise and play each other false. In 
a word, with the aid of one of her friends—a Mistress Khadidja, whom she 
knew would enter into the spirit of it—she purposed presenting Mustapha 
Pacha with an extinguisher which would effectually put out the flame of 
his nascent love. He evidently did not recognise her, and probably 
mistook her for one of the ladies in attendance at court. You will the 
more readily understand this, if you bear in mind that, when the Turkish 
ladies go out, their heads are so closely wrapped up in their yachmaks 
that their eyes are all that is seen of their faces. 

“Take care, Angelica, you don’t teach your husband a lesson in the 
art of scheming ;” such was Florida’s recommendation, of which Angelica 
took no further heed than may be gathered from a pezzicatto laugh, a 
bah! and an inclination to the horizontal, whilst allowing the knife she 
held to drop from her fingers, she joined hands under her head, subjected 
to the soothing influence of the hatchis. The repast being af an end, 
Florida made a sign to the female attendant of whom I have spoken, 
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which was-quickly answered by the appearance of an eunuch bearing three 
pipes willy jeumanalinn tubes *y amber mouthpieces, with which ad- 
vanced to the group, presenting one to each, beginning with the Sultana 
and ending with Miss Violante. The three ladies having now assumed 
positions of perfect ease and comfort, according to their several tastes 
and notions of sans géne, the eunuch, having lighted the pipes, set down 
a of sherbet and a dish of sweetmeats, left them to enjoy the 
delights of' the hef: 

The kef is something which differs both from the nap of the North 
Land barbarians and far niente of the barbarians of the South Land. It 
is an intranslatable expression, and can only be described as an influence 
which, whilst it cannot represent one as being asleep, denies also the 
assumption of one’s being awake. Neither is it a trance, which I take it 
is accompanied with a feeling painful and oppressive, leaving the body 
exhausted and the mind depressed. It is a lulling, sense-absorbing, 
world-forgetting delicious negative state, which in the reaction leaves a 
longing, unsatisfied feeling behind. Whilst the ladies are enjoying the 
hef, that you may not be tempted to linger unwarrantably over so charm- 
ing a picture,—for you should not forget, that although under cover of my 
authority I have undertaken to introduce you where but few, and those 
the singularly favoured—favoured by circumstances which, let the Mus- 
sulman contrive, and regulate, and command as he will, sometimes out- 
Mussulman the Mussulman—have rarely appeared and returned to relate 
what they had seen and accomplished,—I cannot consent to lose sight of 
you, for fear that you should by your imprudence run the risks, and 
suffer the punishment borne by your unfortunate countryman the Lord 
Tom Noddy. But bidding you turn down this narrow walk with me, I 
will, by the beard of the Prophet, entertain you with a little private chit- 
chat, on the most approved principle of your North Land barbarian 
scandal, concerning Miss Violante and her affianced, master Bibi Medjid, 
the captain-aga of the body-guard. Mind, I cannot answer for the 
truth of my relation, nor would it indeed be fair to expect that a chro- 
nieler should be held responsible for all he says when you have the much 
higher authority of tradition, of which he is but a conscientious and 
faithful servant. Besides, have we not the stereotyped conclusion of 
the wise, magnanimous, benevolent Prince Achmet Abukerbeetle, that 
“truth is stranger than fiction ””—a proverb which the North Land barba- 
rians, with their usual staggering, contemptuous indifference as to the 
law of meum and teum, proclaim as of their idiom ? 


Spinster Violante, the daughter of Ibrahim Pacha, secretary of state, 
and niece to the Sultana on her mother’s side, was a jewel worth any- 
body’s trying for, and fit, in a physical point of view, for any one to 
wear; so much the more then was she entitled to the respeet and 
devotion of so humble an individual as Captain Bibi Medjid, whose only 
recommendations were a handsome face, a fine figure, and his being the 
son and: heir of the wealthy old Medjid-Couter, the miser, rhubarb mer- 
chant, god of roececo, and bill-discounter. All nobility was on Violante’s 
side, but'then all the obligation was likewise on that of her respected 
parent, who, on more occasions than one, had given old Medjid-Couter 
the-trouble of opening his money-bags, who received for the accommoda- 
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tion certain highly- i notes, whose professions were evidentl 
like pie-erust, onngs tas etaiens even to the knowledge of the os 
ceiver, was not worth an aspre in the sequin. But old Medjid-Couter, 
despite his filthy love of lucre, had an eye to distinctions, if not for him- 
self, at least for his precious offspring, in whom he was pleased to consider 
himself as living anew a second and more respectable kind of life. Va- 
me Spay a ’Tis so, even in a Medjid-Couter who has 

through a slaving mammon-getting existence to set up a puppet of his 
blood, of himself yet not himself purchasing waa — of its 
honours with the ungrateful reward of years of toil, suffering, and care ; 
——a puppet which disowns him, and blushes to hear him named. Who 
says so? 

Bibi Medjid the hopeful got gazetted to the body-guard, and through 
the influence of his protector, Ibrahim Pacha, rose rapidly, for ere - 
had reached his twenty-third year he obtained his captaincy. As cap- 
tain, he commanded in his turn the detachment on duty at the palace, 
and attended atthe receptions, where he met and (by the beard of the 
Prophet, I think I had better out with it at once) instantly fell in love 
with the charming Violante. Two polkas, one waltz, twenty-three 
words, and nine pressures of the hand, had cemented, beyond the power 
of mortal to separate, the interchange of their strong celestial ion 
Who doubts it ? 

Violante the charming was instructed by her papa not to turn a deaf 
ear to the suit of the gallant Bibi, whilst he on his part, deprecating to 
Medjid-Couter the great sacrifice of dignity such an alliance would 
occasion to his family, kept the game up, bled the god of roccoco, and 
filled his pockets. But it happened that, although Violante, like a dutiful 
child desirous of doing its parent’s bidding, made a show of reciprocating 
Bibi Medjid’s true love, she was in reality but performing a piece of humble 
generalship, inasmuch as her young Mietions having been pledged some 
years since, and soon after she had left Mistress Ladica Petticat’s academy, 
to her father’s kavass, Rikiki, it could not be expected she should be 
sincere in her professions of love. But Violante sweet knew her father’s 
position, and knew also, having no dowry, that such a marriage only as 
she might contract with the heir of the moneyed Medjid could enable her 
to live in after-life in that degree of aieaibes to which she had been 
habituated. beneath her father’s roof. That’s how maidens learn and 
thrive, and poor stuck-up yokels get taken in. But she determined, as a 
set-off to this grand sacrifice of herself, to exact from Bibi Medjid such 
indulgenees and matrimonial concessions as would compensate for it—if 
compensation can at all be possible in such a case—and, to lose no time, 
she adopted towards her betrothed during courtship such a. bearing as 
left him to understand that any opposition to her slightest wish would be 
attended with unpleasant consequences to himself. Great, therefore, was 
her surprise when, having expressed the desire of witnessing the public 
masquerade, Captain Bibi Medjid, with cool effrontery, positively ob- 
jected, and. refused to be her cavalier; and hence the benign suggestion 
of Mistress Angelica, that had she boxed his ears, or tapped him:smartly 
on the cheek with her fan, it would have been a.wholesome lesson to him. 
Indeed, probably Bibi Medjid himself was. conscious of having acted with 
a.want of foresight, for ever after, as long as lasted their courtship, he 
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endured the equivocal position of seeming to bend entirely to petticoat 
authority. But, sir, by the dust of Sultan Achmet’s brodequins, you 
little know the gallant Captain Bibi Medjid, if you think this valiant 
warrior was to be caught with such acting. He was a cunning, sly dog 
was Bibi Medjid, and wide awake; and on one occasion, when an 
intimate friend had ventured to rail at him onthe subject, he laughed 
a satanic laugh, and said, ‘‘ Wait till we are married.” By the beard of 
the Prophet, I would not for all the world that Violante had heard those 
five words. Thunder and ginger-pop, hail-storm, cataclysm, the rending 
into fragments the mighty fabric of the universe, perdition, chaos! 
—Here endeth the first chapter. 


II. 


THE harem is that part of the house, palace, or seraglio, inhabited ex- 
clusively by the women. The husband’s apartment is termed the selamlik ; 
it is likewise the place of reception where the Mussulmans exchange the 
salutation, selam. Anybody may visit the latter; the first is, as its 
name indicates, a reserved spot, a sanctuary access to which is permitted 
only to the husband, and on the threshold of which even the authority of 
the law expires. Such is the degree of sanctity attached by the Orientals 
to the word, that merely to whisper it is a sacrilege, and to this day, 
amongst the elders, to ask of any one news of his harem is considered a 
mortal offence. In the very exceptional cases where they are themselves 
compelled to allude either to their wives or daughters, they use all kinds 
of periphrases and metaphorical expressions tending to the utmost to 
cover the word itself. Thus a father, announcing the birth of a daughter, 
will say: “A veiled one, a hidden one, a stranger (mucafir) has been given 
me.” Traces of some such susceptibility amongst the ancient Greeks are 
still extant respecting women. To allude to a woman, even in a flattering 
sense, was considered degrading to her. ‘ The virtuous woman,” says 
Thucydides, ‘is she of whom neither good or evil is spoken.” 

The authority of the lawful wife exercised in the harem meets with 
no control. Ifshe be alone, which frequently happens, cases of poly- 
or being now exceedingly rare in Turkey, whether owing to the 
legal restrictions brought to bear on the exercise of that privilege, or 
whether owing to the changes which have occurred in the customs and 
manners of the Turks, all the house obeys her. Ifshe have one or more 
companions, her authority is restricted to that part of the harem which 
she inhabits with her children and slaves, the law compelling him who 
marries several wives to give to each a separate apartment, and attend- 
ance proportionate to his means and to the birth of his wife. 

The female slaves are composed of odalisks (odhalyg) or concubines, 
and of inferior domestic slaves (alaiyg). The first rank apart in the 
harem, and are employed on matters less onerous than the other slaves, 
amongst whom they will one day take their place, unless the fancy of the 
master raises them to the position of lawful wife (cadine), or the birth 
of a child secures their freedom. They form, so to speak, the Sultana’s 
escort, and accompany her out. 

Having had the honour of your company to the very threshold of the 
harem, and admitting the precedent of the Lord Tom Noddy, despite the 
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bearded fierce old Mussulman who reigns there supreme, and may take 
the law into his own hands, in the face of which he stoically slams his 
doors, we will e’en adventure in. 

The door is open, we step in, and the sight of such a tableau vivant 
as has seldom met the gaze and rejoiced the heart of mortal man is 
before you. Such a phalanx of female loveliness, rich silks and sparklin 
jewels! Such eyes, such hair, such hands, such feet, such lips, oak 
brows, such limbs, such busts! Such poses, such cushions, such glances, 


such soft divans ! 
** Enfans voila les boeufs qui ent, 


Cachez vos rouges tabliers.’ 


Giaour Jenkins behave yourself, you are amongst the houris! These 
are looking at themselves in little circular mirrors, the backs of which 
are inlaid with filigree of silver and gold. Those are dyeing the ex- 
tremities of their nails with henna. The others, with the amber mouth- 
pieces merely pressed to their half-closed lips, motionless, their heads 
slightly inclined, their eyes fixed and vacant, are savouring the delights 
of the kef: Let us not disturb them. On, on; we gently open another 
door, and enter the presence of Mistress Florida, and of her intimate, 
Mistress Khadidja, who is paying her a visit. 

The Sultana’s boudoir overlooks the Bosphorus, its most striking 
feature being the ceiling, which is painted in fresco with unequalled 
elegance and freshness. Here are canopies of turquoise-hue, shaded by 
light clouds disappearing at inconceivable depths ; here are wide-spreading 
lace veils of marvellous design, gathered to a huge glittering conch, 
reflecting all the varied hues of the prismatic glass, and artificial flowers 
whose petals and leaves intertwine a trellis-work of gold. Here a jewel- 
box, whose contents overfill it in pleasing disorder, collars whose pearls 
unthread and roll off like rain-drops, sets of diamonds, sapphires, and 
rubies, form the subject of embellishment. Cassolettes of gold repre- 
sented on the cornices send forth the bluish flame of perfumes, and 
create a ceiling of transparent dimness. Here, through a broken cloud, 
is seen the silvered ark so dear to Mussulmans. There the chaste 
Aurora tints with rose, such as colours a virgin’s youth, a dawning sky; 
whilst arabesques of innumerable interlacings, carvings, gildings, bou- 
quets of real and artificial flowers, blue lilies from Iran, or roses from 
Schiraz, vary the design. 

Here are couches and divans with their soft cushions in silks from 
Persia, elaborately designed carpets from Bagdad, Indian scarfs and 
shawls, crapes from China, masterpieces in jewellery from the Paris and 
London marts, and elegant and fantastical narguilehs, with their flexible 
tubes coiled and uncoiled, like so many snakes reposing on the carpet. 
Surrounded by this Oriental and European wealth and splendour, negli- 
gently reclining on a couch, their legs crossed under them, Eastern 
fashion, sit Mistresses Florida and Khadidja, not the least precious of 
all the gems which the room contains. With her left hand support- 
ing her head, which is thrown a little on one side, her arm pressing 
the cushion, and holding in her right hand the tube of her narguileh, 
which is escaping from her fingers, Mistress F lorida is conversing with 
Mistress Khadidja, whilst a female Nubian slave offers to the latter on 
a silver waiter a small gold cup of honey-sweetened rose-water iced in 


snow. 
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“To recapitulate,” said Florida, “you, dearest, will act the Giaour 
Lord, and undertake to forward the billet-doux to Angelica, which will 
inform her of the tender feeling she has awakened in your heart, intimate 

intention of seeking her at the ball-mask of the Princess Muckenoff, 
and request. that she will wear a certain costume, which costume shall 
coincide exactly with that described by the heartless Mustapha Pacha in 
his note tome. You know her love of adventure; she will accept.” 

“‘ What fun,” ejaculated Mistress Khadidja. I must inform you that hers 
was that light, elastic disposition which delights in a good joke, practical 
or otherwise. ‘ Won’t it be fun,” she continued, “to see Mustapha 
intriguing his own wife—mistaking her for the lady to whom he had 
written ?” 

“JT shall take care,” said the Sultana, “that Mustapha receives a 
favourable reply to his letter. Here’s the draft,” she continued, draw- 
ing a paper from her bosom, and, unfolding it, read as follows : 

*** Fate is resistless. The houri whom the terrible Mustapha subjugates 
with the magnetic influence of his soul, remains powerless. She obeys 
his command. Inch ’Allah! she will do his bidding; but cannot answer 
for the jealousies of a Giaour Lord who pursues her.’” 

‘“‘ That’s me!” said Mistress Khadidja, clapping her hands, and jump- 
ing up and down on her seat, in anticipation of the event. “ What 
shall 1 do?” she cried. ‘Shall I accost her the moment I see her, and 
tell her I am the Giaour Lord, or shall I wait until, having recognised her 
oe in the person who follows her, she endeavours to escape from 

im?” 

‘“‘ You must be guided by circumstances, my dear,” replied Florida ; 
*‘ don’t leave them together too long, for fear Mustapha should discover 
she is his wife. Take her from him if you can; he'll be jealous and 
follow you.. I shall be watching with those whom I intend shall share 
the secret, ready to appear at the dénouement, for the bringing about of 
which we must trust entirely to accident.” 

“ Be sure that Mustapha gets the letter,” insisted Mistress Khadidja. 

“Leave that to me,” replied the Sultana; and thereupon Mistress 


Khadidja took her leave. 


I have been considering whether I should make a third chapter of the 
remainder of this tale, but remembering that my Dragoman didn’t 
interrupt his narration even to refill his pipe, and feeling no particular 
respect for conventionality in the question of literary construction by 
rule, but being strongly of the opinion of the Giaour who wrote that 
‘ce gui amuse est toujours bien fait,” I will proceed at.once to tell you, in 
the words of that respected story-teller, that the night fixed upon for the 
Fete of the Princess Muckenoff, like all things, even your last hour, Miss 
with the rosy cheeks, which is but a question of time, at length arrived. 

The ens of the palace were brilliantly illuminated with pyrotechnic 
lamps, rated with the rarest plants, flowers, exotics, and embellished 
with quaint devices. Here, a grotto so vividly lighted up that its glow- 
ing entrance looked like the opening of a fiery furnace. There, long, 
secluded alleys, faintly revealed by the subdued variegated light of innu- 
merable. lampions dotting the trees and shrubs, making apparent the 
fanciful outlines of the kioskos, which, mysterious-looking, silent, fan- 
tastical, seemed like the homes of gnomes and ghouls. Turks, in 
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long beards and morocco shoes, trod the walks, glided down. the. alleys, 
stealthily crept round the kioskos to keep an appointment, to seek a 
particular companion, or in search of adventure. Others, grown worldly 
and staid, in groups, talked about the weather and. the scene 
around them, of the state of the funds and the state of the markets, not 
forgetting the slave-market, listened to the music, savoured the delights 
of the soft. perfume which exhaled in space and embalmed the air. But 
ah ! whom have we here, treading on our toes in his hurry to join a re- 
treating figure, who has just turned down that sanded walk of plantains, 
cypresses, and poaians yonder? As I live, ’tis our acquaintance, Mus- 
tapha Pacha, who has recognised the costume of his choice as recom- 
mended to be worn by her who captivates his heart, but who, to his 
inexplicable surprise, the more he pursues and endeavours.to come up with 
her, seems but the more bent upon avoiding him and giving him the slip. 
By the venerated ashes of all true Moslem, ’tis provoking, and tantalising, 
and prudence-eschewing, and heedless-of-all-consequence entailing. Mus- 
tapha Pacha is determined to find out what it means. He quickens 
his step, reaches the quarry, taps her gently upon the shoulder—‘‘ Od- 
halyq of my dreams!” he utters. 

An exclamation from the lady—‘‘ Ah!” She turns away her head and 


darts off at a tangent. Mustapha Pacha remains rooted to the spot with 
astonishment. ‘ What can it mean ?—It must be she ;” and he’s off 
again like an arrow. 

The lady has escaped. She stands alone in a secluded alley. She 
casts an anxious look around, and, certain of her solitude, un-yackmaks 
and wipes the perspiration from her brow. “ Ouff!” Ah, ah! Mistress 
Angelica. She stamps her foot, and says ‘“‘ Odhalyg of his dreams!” 

Somebody is advancing towards her. The yackmak is quickly re- 
placed, and she is about to beat ahasty retreat. Don’t be in a hurry, 
madam. There’s no mistaking him—’'tis the Giaour Lord. Look at the 
whiskers, the grin, the palpable teeth, the dandified gait, and, above all, 
the incomparable neck-tie. He’s prominent in a thousand; and Mistress 
Angelica discovers he has discovered her. 

‘‘ Ah! madam, what undeserved bliss is this!” whispers the Giaour 
Lord. 

‘‘Imprudent young man,” says Mistress Angelica. ‘Dread you not 
the gloomy depths of the Bosphorus, the stringent embrace of the bow- 
string ?” 

% - Al of my waking thoughts, of my nightly-dreams, I love thee! 
Am evanescent sip of the nectar of thy cherry lips were cheaply purchased 
at the price of the terriblest, the most ignominious death. Here, pressed 
to my heart, no mortal hand shall sever us.” 

“Oh!” exclaims Angelica, “the sharp angular corner of your tie has 
got intomy eye. How rough you are !” 

“Let me kiss away the starting tear. There !—Come, in yonder 
secluded kiosko, and at thy feet let me dwell.” q 

“‘ Beware of my Lord Mustapha.” 

“ He’ll not seek us there. Come!” 

“Oh! don’t ask me.” 

‘“* Dearest, come.” 

“7 must not.” 

“ Now or never.” 
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‘“ No——o!” But it meant yes. 

Concurrently with these events we left Mustapha Pacha in chase. 
Not an alley, not a grotto, not a kiosko, not a nook, not a corner but he 
visited. At that rate it will not be thought surprising that he ultimately 
hit upon the spot where the Giaour Lord had enticed Mistress Angelica. 
He crept so stealthily that they didn’t hear his footsteps; his presence 
occurring at a moment so gratifying to the lovers and exasperating to 
himself, that, unable to bear the sight of what he witnessed, he unhesi- 
tatingly rushed in upon them. Mistress Angelica gave a shriek, and 
turned to run away. The Giaour Lord rose from his knees and endea- 
voured to shake off the grasp which Mustapha had of his arm, but at 
that instant eunuchs were seen approaching in every direction, carrying 
torches, and concentrating towards the spot, closely followed by the 
Sultan, the Sultana, and the court. Two of the three, Mustapha and 
Mistress Angelica, were completely taken aback. 

“Whom have we here ?” said the Sultan. ‘‘ By the beard of the Pro- 
phet, as I live our master of the pantaloons and a stranger Giaour Lord. 
Who are you, sir? Know you him, my Lady Muckenoff ?” 

**T know him not, your highness.” 

The Sultana smiled. 

“And you, lady fair,” pursued the Sultan. ‘ Will you do us the 
favour of unloosening the folds of your yackmak ?” 

Mistress Angelica complied. 

“Ah!” shrieked Mustapha, “my wife! I demand, O! highness, 
that she pays with her life the penalty of her fault.” 

© Tis well,” replied the Sultan. ‘‘ Let justice take its course.” 

The Capou-Agassi drew his scimitar, made a terrible sweep describing 
a circle on high, and in another instant Mistress Angelica’s head would 
have rolled at her feet! But, anticipating the stroke, “‘ Mercy, mercy!” 
she shrieked, and threw herself at the Sultan’s feet. 

A couple of eunuchs stooped to raise her up by force. 

** Stop, stop,” said the Sultana. ‘‘ Mustapha asks for justice. Your 
highness should first read this bidlet-doux ;” and she handed over to him 
that which Mustapha had slipped in the folds of her feredge. 

“ Ah, ah!” exclaimed the Sultan, “to whom is this addressed ?” 

‘To me,” said the Giaour Lord, on a sign from Mistress Florida, 
pulling off his false hair and whiskers—“to me.” And Khadidja was 
herself again. 

“Oh, oh!” pursued the Sultan, “a guid pro quo, and virtually no 
case against Mistress Angelica, ”Tis Mustapha Pacha’s head must 
come off.” 

“ Spare him,” implored Angelica. 

** Why ?” asked the Sultan. 

“For the sake of the better half, O! highness,” insinuated Mistress 
Khadidja. 

“Even so,” observed the Sultana; “for as your highness cannot 
punish the worse half without injuring the better, for the sake of the 
ie highness should spare the first.” 

“ Not badly argued,” said the Sultan, “and I suppose I must give up 
the point; but, by the beard of the Prophet, friend Mutftifiz,” he con- 
tinued, addressing that faithful servant and valuable councillor, “ it isn’t 
quite clear to me which is the worse and which is the better half.” 
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ANECDOTES OF EARTHQUAKES. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


If my own mother earth, from whence I sprung, 
Rise up, with rage unnatural, to devour 
Her wretched offspring, whither shall I fly? 


Some say the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake. 


THERE are few sensations more startling and unpleasant than that 
which is occasioned by even the slightest of those movements of the 
earth’s surface to which we equally give the name of earthquake, what- 
ever may be the degree of their intensity, or the nature of their effects. 
Our imperfect knowledge of the causes which produce them, and of the 
laws of nature by which they are regulated, increases our alarm; and as 
we have no sure warning of their approach, and are their helpless victims 
when they come, we may be thankful that they are not of more frequent 
occurrence. They are fearful in every way: for where they have once 
been destructively felt, they leave an impression as to the possibility of 
their return, which, at times, comes disagreeably across the mind, even in 
our moments of enjoyment. 

A writer, whose work was noticed last month,* speaking of Lisbon, 
says: “Some traces of the great earthquake still remain; here and there 
a huge windowless, roofless, and roomless mass, picturesque by moonlight, 
but saddening by day; fearful memento of wrath, stands to tell the tale 
of that terrible convulsion. Slight shocks are continually felt, and when 
I was in Lisbon, about five years ago, were so unusually powerful, that 
some fear was excited lest a recurrence of this calamity were imminent. 
The Portuguese have a theory, that nature takes a hundred years to pro- 
duce an earthquake on a grand scale, and as that period had nearly 
elapsed, they were frightened in proportion. At Naples one cannot but 
be conscious that the city is built over ‘hidden fires;’ on one side is the 
ever active Vesuvius, and on the other the Solfatara, and an evident 
communication exists between them. Hot springs and steaming sulphur 
poison the air everywhere ; but at Lisbon no such signs exist; here is 
nothing but a soil prolific beyond measure—no streams of lava—no hills of 
calcined stones, thrown up 1500 feet in one night (as the Monte Nuovo, 
near Naples)—no smoking craters—no boiling water struggling into day. 
Still the belief that Lisbon will again be destroyed by a similar throe of 
nature is prevalent, and perpetuated year after year by the recurrence of 
slight shocks.” 

In treating of earthquakes, we cannot seek our materials in the remoter 
periods of history. 

It is remarkable that in the records of the Old Testament there are 
only, I believe, three passages in which they are mentioned. One of 
them is part of the well-known description of the appearances attending 
the revelation of the Almighty will to Elijah. The others refer to the 





* Hither and Thither. 
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one event of an earthquake in the days of Uzziah, King of Judah—not 
quite 800 years B.c. :and from the language in which it is alluded to, 
we may infer that such convulsions were then of unusual occurrence. 
It is in comparatively modern times that 
The old 
And crazy earth has had her shaking fits 
More frequent. 


When they are mentioned by the classical writers of antiquity it is 
generally without any detailed notices of their phenomena, and in con- 
nexion with other incidents. 

Thucydides speaks of their frequency in Greece during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and—in one instance—describes their more remarkable 
effects ;—chiefly the destruction of life and buildings occasioned by inun- 
dations on the coast ; and he modestly suggests, that ‘“ in his own opinion” 
the shock drives the sea back, and this suddenly coming on again with a 
violent rush, causes the inundation ; “which, without an earthquake,” 
he thinks, “would never have happened.” But he mentions the more 
noticeable fact, that ‘“‘at Peparethus there was a retreat of the sea though 
no inundation followed.” 

Inscriptions have been found in temples both at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, commemorating the rebuilding of these edifices after they had 
been thrown down by an earthquake, which happened in the reign of 
Nero: sixteen years before the destruction of the cities themselves by the 
eruption of Vesuvius. Yet there is no other account of such an event 
extant ; and the indifference of the ancients in recording them is shown 
in the fact that even the appalling fate of these cities was only inciden- 
tally alluded to till Dion Cassius wrote his fabulous and exaggerated 
description, about 150 years after their destruction had taken place. 

We are constantly reminded, however, of the frequency of such pheno- 
mena. The route through Italy, for instance, from Sienna to Rome, is 
marked throughout by great volcanic changes; and it is not very difficult 
to believe the tradition that the whole of the Bay of Naples is formed by 
one extensive crater. 

In many instances the ingenuity of man has converted even these 
fearful ruins into sources of wealth. Without speaking of the well-known 
commerce in sulphur and other articles, from Naples and Sicily, I may 
mention that, amongst the mountains of Tuscany, the Count de Larderel 
has applied a process to the preparation of boracic acid, which is de- 
scribed in the Jurors’ Reports of the Great Exhibition of 1851 as amongst 
*‘ the highest achievements of the useful arts.” The vapour issuing from 
a voleanic soil is condensed; and the minute proportion of boracic acid 
which it contains is recovered by evaporation in a district without fuel, 
by the application of volcanic vapour itself as a source of heat. The 
substance thus obtained greatly exceeds in quantity the old and limited 
supply of borax from British India, and has extended its use in improving 
the manufactures of porcelain and of crystal. 

In every country where organic changes so violent and extensive have 
occurred, there must have been earthquakes equally violent ; for though 
it is possible that some of these phenomena have been produced by 
electricity alone, yet we are so often able to connect them with volcanic 
action that we must consider this as the most frequent, if not the only 
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cause with which we are at present acquainted. We are reminded also 
by an eminent writer, to whose “ Principles of Geology” I shall else- 
where refer, that in volcanic regions, though the points of eruption are 
but thinly scattered—constituting mere spots on the surface of those 
districts—yet the subterraneous movements extend simultaneously over 
immense areas. Those mere tremblings of the earth so common in 
South America are probably connected with eruptions in mountain- 
ranges that have never yet been explored. It does not advance us very 
Jar in our knowledge of the subject to assume that both volcanoes and 
earthquakes have a common origin ; which often produces movements of 
the earth even unattended by volcanic eruption. As far as we can trace 
their connexion, this is most probably the fact ; but there may be other 
causes which have still to be discovered. 

An able writer in one of the early volumes of the Edinburgh Review 
—while denying the theory that as here explosions are caused by “the 
eructations of a central fire, occupying the interior of the earth,” and 
while showing that the lava thrown out by these convulsions could not be 
so produced—admits that substances in a state of fusion may exist, which 
by the action of water pouring from above, or by the irruption of the 
sea, “might produce earthquakes, with furious emissions of gases and 
steam.’ Lyell gives his reasons, based upon electro-chemical influences, 
for attributing them to a similar cause. In his “Geology of the 
Countries visited during the voyage of H.M.S Beagle round the World,” 
Darwin supposes that, in Chili, there is a subterranean lake of lava of 
nearly double the area of the Black Sea, and “that the frequent quakings 
of the earth along this line of coast are caused by the rending of the 
strata, which is necessarily consequent on the tension of the land when 
upraised, and their injection by fluidified rock.” But it is useless to 
theorise. In the present state of human knowledge, earthquakes are a 
description of phenomena of which we can merely record the facts. 

One of the most remarkable earthquakes of antiquity of which we have 
any account was contemporaneous with the battle of Thrasimene, and was 
alluded to, incidentally, by Livy as showing the ardour of the fight. The 
passage is translated by Lord Byron. ‘Such (he says) was their 
mutual animosity, so intent were they upon the battle, that the earth- 
quake which overthrew in great part many of the cities of Italy, which 
turned the course of rapid streams, poured back the sea upon the rivers, 
and tore down the very mountains, was not felt by any of the combatants.” 
We may repeat the description in Lord Byron’s verse : 


And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the phrensy whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake roll’d unheededly away ! 
None felt stern nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 


The earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to eternity ; they saw 
The ocean round, but had no time to mark 
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The motions of their vessel ; nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble ; and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 


The event to which these passages refer, occurred, it will be remem- 
bered, 217 years B.c. 

Upon the earthquakes which marked the consummation of our 
Saviour’s mission, I feel that this is not an occasion to dweil. 

The next of which we have any record was in the seventeenth year of 
Christianity, when twelve cities of Asia Minor were almost simultaneously 
destroyed. 

Of those which, in the year 365, ravaged nearly the whole of the 
Roman Empire, we are told that “in the second year of the reign of 
Valentinian and Valens, on the morning of the 21st day of July, the 
greatest part of the Roman world was shaken by a violent and destructive 
earthquake. The impression was communicated to the waters; the 
shores of the Mediterranean were left dry by the sudden retreat of the 
sea ; great quantities of fish were caught with the hand; large vessels 
were stranded ; and a curious spectator (Ammianus) amused his eye, or 
rather his fancy, by contemplating the various appearance of valleys and 
mountains, which had never, since the formation of the globe, been ex- 
posed to the sun. But the tide soon returned with the weight of an im- 
mense and irresistible deluge, which was severely felt on the coasts of 
Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt ; large boats were trans- 
ported and lodged on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles 
from the shore ; the people with their habitations were swept away by 
the waters ; and the city of Alexandria annually commemorated the 
fatal day on which 50,000 persons had lost their lives in the inundation. 
This calamity, the report of which was magnified from one province to 
another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome; and their 
affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary evil. 
They recollected the preceding earthquakes which had subverted the 
cities of Palestine and Bythinia; they considered these alarming strokes 
as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities, and their fearful 
vanity was disposed to confound the symptoms of a declining empire and 
of a sinking world.” In speaking of the similar convulsions which oc- 
curred about the year 526, the same historian observes, “that the 
nature of the soil may indicate the countries most exposed to these 
formidable concussions, since they are occasioned by subterraneous fires, 
and such fires are kindled by the union and fermentation of iron and 
sulphur.” (We do not stop to question the correctness of his theory.) 
‘But their times and effects (he continues) appear to lie beyond the 
reach of human curiosity, and the philosopher will discreetly abstain from 
the prediction of earthquakes till he has counted the drops of water that 
silently filtrate on the inflammable mineral, and measured the caverns 
which increase by resistance the explosion of the imprisoned air. With- 
out assigning the cause, history will distinguish the periods in which 
these calamitous events have been more or less frequent, and will observe 
that this fever of the earth raged with uncommon violence during the 
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reign of Justinian.” (It was of the close of this reign that he was 
writing.) ‘‘ Each year is marked by the repetition of earthquakes of such 
duration that Constantinople has been shaken above forty days, of such 
extent that the shock has been communicated to the whole surface of the 
globe—or, at least, of the Roman empire. An impulsive or vibratory 
motion was felt ; enormous chasms were opened ; huge and heavy bodies 
were discharged into the air; the sea alternately advanced and retreated 
beyond its ordinary bounds; and a mountain was torn from Libanus and 
cast into the waves, where it protected, as a mole, the new harbour of 
Botrys in Pheenicia. At Antioch its multitudes were swelled by the con- 
flux of strangers to the festival of the Ascension, and 250,000 persons are 
said to have perished.” 

To the many who— unsatisfied with any briefer manual—study at once 
both tacts and language in the pages of Gibbon, I ought to apologise 
perhaps, for having made extracts so long from a work so easily accessible. 
As we approach nearer to our own times these convulsions continue fre- 
quent; and the discovery of America opens a new source of materials to 
swell the mournful history. It would be a painful and useless task to 
trace them in all their details. The disappearance of entire cities was 
not an unusual occurrence, and as many as 40,000 persons have perished 
at once. Sea ports have been swallowed up by the advancing waters, 
and the whole of their population drowned. In China, too, the records of 
these calamities carry us back to 1333; when there was a succession of 
shocks which continued for ten years; destroying its capital and multi- 
tudes of its crowded population. 

If I had to refer to sources of more ample information, I should say— 
as may easily be anticipated—that the best history of these phenomena, 
and the most philosophical views as to their effects, with which I am 
acquainted, are to be found in the works of Sir Charles Lyell. Few, 
however, of the events he mentions throw any new light upon their causes, 
and I shall merely notice—from these and several other authorities—such 
of them as were attended with the most remarkable circumstances. 

In 1759 there were destructive earthquakes in Syria; and at Balbec 
alone 20,000 persons are said to have perished. In 1783 Guatimala, 
with all its riches, and 8000 families, was swallowed up; and every ves- 
tige of its former existence obliterated. The shocks felt in Calabria in 
the same year continued to the end of 1786, and extended over an area 
of 500 square miles. Deep fissures were produced ; houses engulphed ; 
new lakes formed; buildings moved entire to considerable distances ; 
40,000 persons perished at the time ; and 20,000 more died from various 
consequences. A fourth of the inhabitants of some of the towns were 
buried alive. For some instants their voices were heard and recognised, 
but there was no means of saving them. 

The earthquakes of Chili, in 1835, are chiefly noticeable from their 
having occurred during the voyage of the Beagle, and from their pheno- 
mena having thus been observed more scientifically than usual. But their 
more obvious effects in the destruction of entire towns ;—in the appear- 
ance of valuable merchandise, fragments of buildings, and articles of furni- 
ture (which had been carried away by the advancing and retiring waters) 
still floating along the coast ;—and in the sad sight of structures, the 
labour of generations, crumbled in a moment into dust,—are also ably 
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and strikingly described. ‘‘ Shortly after the shock, a great wave was 
seen from the distance of three or four miles, approaching in the middle 
of the bay with a smooth outline ; but along the shore it tore up cottages 
and trees, as it swept onwards with irresistible force.” 

There were some incidents worthy of remark attendant upon an earth- 
quake which took place in Antigua in 1843. Owing to its having 
occurred early in the forenoon, when few people were in the houses, 
there was very little loss of life; but the destruction of property has 
rarely been more extensive. There was scarcely a building on the island 
that was not thrown down or seriously injured. Of 172 sugar-mills 
only 23 remained capable of being worked; and of these not half had 
escaped damage. The walls of the cathedral (which was large enough 
to contain 1800 persons) fell, in crumbling masses ; and the roof, which 
still held together, rested upon them like a huge cover. In the open 
country, trees were seen to rise and descend vertically, several times, 
during the continuance of the vibrations. 

Many of these convulsions, and in various parts of the world, have pro- 
duced extensive and permanent changes of surface. This was particu- 
larly the case, more than once, during the first half of the present cen- 
tury, in different parts of Chili. At Valparaiso two entire streets were 
constructed on what was before the bottom of the sea; and the perma- 
nent ‘alteration of level is conjectured to have extended over 100,000 
square miles. The writer, from whom I have before quoted, thinks that 
the effects of these changes is eminently beneficial; and that they con- 
stitute an essential part of that mechanism by which the integrity of the 
habitable surface of the world is preserved, and the very existence and 

uation of dry land secured. 

But, after all that has since occurred, the most popularly-remembered 
of such events are still the earthquakes at Jamaica in 1692, when its 
loftiest mountains were torn asunder, and its finest harbour sunk, in a 
moment, into the sea ;—those in Sicily, the following year, when Catania 
and 140 other towns and villages, with upwards of 100,000 persons were 
destroyed ;—the fearful calamity at Lisbon in 1755, when 60,000 persons 
perished in about six minutes ; and when many of the survivors would 
have perished also, but for the timely aid of British charity ;—and, lastly, 
the earthquakes which preceded the eruption of the Souffriere at St. 
Vincent in 1812. 

It is becaues I myself witnessed some of the phenomena connected with 
these events, and because there were atmospheric circumstances not very 
dissimilar from those attendant upon the slight shocks which were not long 
since felt in England, that 1 have been induced to gather my recollections 
upon the subject, and to mix them up with the contents of my note- 
books. 

I was then residing on the southern coast of North America. The close 
of the previous year was accompanied, in those climates, by some remark- 
able phenomena. We may pass over the appearance of a comet and an 
eclipse of the sun as merely coincident, and witnessed in common with 
other countries. In addition to these, the small island where I was 
staying was completely deluged by one of those inundations of the sea 
that occasionally occur in tropical climates about the time of the autumnal 
equinox ; and, excepting a space considerably less than a quarter of a 
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mile, the wide waters of the Atlantic, and the mainland at some distance, 
were the only objects upon which the eye could rest. This inundation 
had scarcely subsided when the city of Charleston (my next place of 
sojourn) was visited by a tornado more dreadful in its extent ak effects 
than any in the memory of its inhabitants. The wind which had been 
for some days light and variable, had shifted on the 8th to the north-east; 
and, blowing very fresh through the night, it continued in the same quarter 
all the day and night of the 9th. During the whole of this time there was 
an almost uninterrupted fall of rain; and on the morning of the 10th 
the wind blew with increased violence. About ten o’clock it shifted to the 
south-east, and soon after twelve it suddenly became calm. A heavy 
rumbling noise, resembling the sound of a carriage rapidly driven over a 
piraorr was then heard, and a tornado, extending only about one 

undred yards in width, passed like lightning through a considerable 
section of the city, involving alike the habitations nd inhabitants that 
were within its course in instant destruction. Proceeding up the harbour, 
the first object it struck was the flag-staff of one of the forts, which could 
have offered little surface of resistance, though of more than ordinary 
strength and thickness. This was snapped in a moment ; and, with equal 
ease, houses of considerable size were not merely unroofed or injured, but 
completely overthrown like the playthings of an infant. Large beams 
of wood, and masses of lead and iron, were carried for several hundred yards 
and nearly buried in the walls of other buildings; yet so confined was its 
operation to a a current, that corners and parts of houses were 
taken off, as cleanly as if divided by some mechanical instrument, and 
the remainder of the buildings were left uninjured. About twenty lives 
were lost, some of them under remarkable circumstances. A lady was, 
with her sister, on a bed in an upper apartment when the tornado was 
approaching. The noise so alarmed a negro girl, her attendant, that she 
sought refuge under the bed upon which her mistress was lying. A stack 
of chimneys that had been struck, falling upon the roof, forced its way 
through the house to the ground, precipitating the floors along with it. 
The bed fell with them; the ladies (who were nearest the falling roof ) 
escaped without injury; but the negro girl beneath was crushed to death. 
In another instance, a young female, who was attending her dying 
mother, was carried by the hurricane from the room in which she sat and 
dashed against a building at a very considerable distance ; the bed of the 
invalid remaining in its place. In the interval between this calamity and 
the concussions of the earth (the first of which occurred on the 16th of 
December), various meteors and balls of fire of different sizes and appear- 
ances were observed. One of them, of a magnitude calculated to excite 
alarm, was seen by spectators who were a hundred miles asunder on the 
evening of the 21st of November, moving with great rapidity in a south- 
west direction. It illuminated the ground and the surface of the waters 
as if a torch of burning matter had been passing over them, and was eon- 
jectured (though it must have been vaguely) to have been about ten or 
fifteen feet in diameter. The season was unusually warm. Large apples, 
the produce of second crops, were seen in November ; and on several plan- 
tations there were second crops of rice, which had not oceurred for forty 
years. It may also be remarked, that there was considerably less thunder 
during the year 1811 than usual eae of days which commonly, 
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in those climates, averages sixty, having only amounted to thirty-eight. 
Sir Charles Lyell considers many of these phenomena 


(Fires from beneath, and meteors from above) 


as, generally, the accompaniments of the convulsions which followed. 

On the morning of the 16th of December, about three o’clock, the first 
shock of earthquake was felt. It awoke me, and was said to have been pre- 
ceded by the usual rattling noise. Being unapprehensive of such an event, 
my first impression was that the house was falling, and the cracking of its 
timbers strengthened me in this impression. When I had reached the 

round-floor, however (and the noise having subsided), I began to be 
doubtful how far I might be under the influence of some mental delusion; 
and, returning to my bed, I found it rocking from the effect of a second 
shock; and a third and fourth, a few minutes before and after eight 
o'clock, left me perfectly certain as to the cause of what had occurred. 
From this time to the 11th of February fourteen distinct shocks were felt, 
their duration from twenty seconds to two minutes ; with one exception, 
when the tremor did not entirely subside for seven minutes. 

The motion was generally from east to west; but it was not uniform. 
In December it appeared to be undulating; in January violent and irre- 
gular; and in February it seemed similar to a sudden jerking to and fro 
of the earth’s surface. As far as our observations extend, vertical move- 
ments on such occasions appear to be less destructive than horizontal ; 
and if this (says Lyell) should generally be the case, the greatest altera- 
tion of level may be produced with the least injury to cities, or existing 
formations. Even between the concussions which | have been describing, 
a tremor was frequently perceptible, and light pendulous bodies were then 
in a state of continued vibration. The motion during the severer shocks 
was sufficiently violent to break the glasses in picture-frames hanging 
against the wall, and the pavements in several of the streets were cracked. 
Many persons, also, found it difficult to preserve themselves from being 
thrown down; and the guard stationed in one of the church steeples to look 
out for fires, gave notice to the men below that it was falling. The sky 
was generally, though not uniformly, dark and hazy, sometimes tinged 
with red, and the atmospheric changes were frequent and unusual. The 
shock of the 7th of February was attended by a noise like distant thunder, 
and that of the same evening was accompanied by a sound like the rush- 
ing of a violent wind, and with some sharp flashes of lightning. 

The thermometer at eight o'clock on the evening of the 15th of 
December was 52 deg., and the barometer 30 deg. 45 min. The following 
morning, when the first shock took place, the barometer continued the 
same, but the thermometer had sunk to 46 deg. The last of these awful 
visitations was a slight tremor on the day following the more distant and 
fatal calamities to which I am now about to refer. 

In our case they passed away without a single instance of serious 
personal injury, or of destruction of property ; but, unaccustomed as the 
inhabitants had been to anything of a similar nature—for there was no 
well-authenticated account of an earthquake having been felt in this part 
of America since its first discovery—the consternation and alarm were 
very considerable. A proclamation was issued by the governor of the state, 
appointing the 11th of March as a day of humiliation, religious reflection, 
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and prayer; and a tone of seriousness and pious feeling was for a long 
time perceptible where it had previously seldom existed. 

The phenomena which I have been attempting to describe were expe- 
rienced, in a greater or less degree, from the shores of the Carolinas to 
the valley of the Mississippi, during the three months which preceded the 
destructive earthquakes in Venezuela, and which were followed by the 
eruption of the Souffriére in St. Vincent. 

On the 26th of March the earthquakes in Venezuela commenced with 
a severe shock, which destroyed, in little more than a minute, the city of 
Caraccas, together with the town of Laguira and the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and 20,000 persons either perished with them or were left to a 
lingering death amongst their ruins. 

I have not adverted to the horrors attending the earthquake at Lisbon. 
They were repeated at the destruction of Caraccas; and we need not 
dwell more than once on details so painful. 

For those which follow, Iam indebted to a distinguished Trayeller who 
had visited Caraccas before its ruin, and had afterwards carefully collected 
and compared the descriptions given by persons who had witnessed the 
fearful event. 

“* The air,” he says, “ was calm, and the sky unclouded. It was Holy 
Thursday, and a great part of the population was assembled in the 
churches. Nothing seemed to presage the calamities of the day. At 
seven minutes after four in the afternoon the first shock was felt ; it was 
sufficiently powerful to make the bells of the churches toll ; it lasted five 
or six seconds, during which time the ground was in a continued undu- 
lating movement, and seemed to heave up like a boiling liquid. The 
danger was thought to be past, when a tremendous subterraneous noise 
was heard, resembling the rolling of thunder, but louder and of longer 
continuance than that heard within the tropics in time of storms. ‘This 
noise preceded a perpendicular motion of three or four seconds, followed 
by an undulatory movement somewhat longer. The shocks were in 
opposite directions, from north to south, and from east to west. Nothing 
could resist the movement from beneath upward, and the undulations 
crossing each other. The town of Caraccas was entirely overthrown. 
Between 9000 and 10,000 of the inhabitants were buried under the ruins 
of the houses and churches. The procession (usual on Holy Thursday) 
had not yet set out ; but the crowds were so great in the 5 ae we that 
3000 or 4000 persons were crushed by the fall of their vaulted roofs. 
Some of these edifices, more than 150 feet high, sunk with their pillars 
and columns into a mass of ruins scarcely exceeding five or six feet in 
elevation, and ultimately left scarcely any vestige of their remains. A 
regiment under arms to join the procession was buried under the fall of 
its barracks. Nine-tenths of the town were entirely destroyed. All the 
calamities experienced in the great catastrophes of Lisbon, Messina, Lima, 
and Riobamba, were renewed on this fatal day. The wounded, buried 
under the ruins, implored by their cries the help of the passers-by, and 
nearly 2000 were dug out. 

‘Implements for digging and clearing away the wreck were entirely 
wanting ; and the people were obliged to use their bare hands to disinter 
the living. The wounded, as well as the sick patients who had escaped 
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from the hospitals, were laid on the banks of the small river Guayra. 
They had no shelter but the trees. 

“Beds, linen to dress wounds, instruments of surgery, medicines, and 
objects of the most urgent necessity, were buried under the ruins. Every- 
thing, even food, was, for the first days, wanting. Water was alike 
scarce. ‘The commotion had rent the pipes of the fountains ; the falling 
of the earth had choked up the springs that supplied them ; and it 
became necessary, in order to have water, to go down to the river Guayra, 
which was considerably swollen; and even then the vessels to convey it 
were wanting.” 

An eye-witness, from whom I obtained an account at the time, said, 
‘Those who were ‘living were employed in digging out the dead, putting 
them in lighters, and burying ) in the sea. When it became so 
rough as to prevent them being taken off, they made a large fire, and 
began burning forty at a time. It was shocking,” he said, “ at the close 
of day, to see heads, arms, and legs, that had remained unburnt, as the 
fire died away ; and the effluvia was intolerable.” 

The son and religious effect of these calamities (as described by 
Humboldt) was rather curious. Some, assembling in procession, sung 
funeral hymns; others, in a state of distraction, confessed them- 
selves aloud in the streets ; marriages were contracted between parties 
by whom the priestly benediction had been previously disregarded ; and 
ditiren found themselves suddenly acknowledged by parents to whom 
they had never before been aware of their relationship ; restitutions were 
promised by persons who were hitherto unsuspected of fraud ; and those 
who had long been at enmity were drawn together by the ties of a com- 
mon calamity. 

I am afraid that the virtue which had no purer origin would not be of 
long duration. 

The effect upon men’s minds during one of the most destructive of the 
earthquakes in Sicily was of a very opposite description. Amongst the 
poor wretches who had there escaped, the distinctions of rank and the 
restraints of law were disregarded ; and murder, rapine, and licentious- 
ness reigned amongst the smoking ruins ;—and yet the kind of religion 
was in both countries the same, and the habits of the people were not 
widely different. At the town of Concepcion, in Chili, in 1835, Mr. 
Darwin tells us of a more mixed feeling. ‘‘'Thieves prowled about, and 
at each little trembling of the ground (after the fatal shock), with one 
hand they beat their breasts and cried ‘ Misericordia !’ and then with 
the other filehed what they could from the ruins.” 

Fifteen or eighteen hours after the great catastrophe at Caraccas the 
ground remained tranquil. The night was fine and calm, and the peace- 
ful serenity of the sky contrasted strangely with the misery and destruc- 
tion which lay beneath. Commotions attended with a loud and long- 
continued subterranean noise were afterwards frequent, and one of them 
was almost as violent as that which had overthrown the capital. The 
inhabitants wandered into the country; but the villages and farms 
having suffered as much as the town itself, they found no shelter till 
they had passed the mountains and were in the valleys beyond them. 
Towards the close of the following month the eruption of the Souffriére 
in the island of St. Vincent took place ; and the explosions were heard 
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on the a pene continent, at a distance, in a direct line, of 210 
leagues, and over a space of 4000. 

At the time of the earthquake at Lisbon, shocks were felt in other 

parts of Portugal, in Spain, and Northern Africa ; and its effects were 

erceptible over a condibialibd part of Europe, and even in the West 

ndies. Two of our Scottish lakes (as we have all often read) rose and 
fell repeatedly on that fatal day; and ships at sea were affected as if they 
had struck on rocks, the crews in some instances being thrown down by 
the concussion. I am not aware of any volcanic eruption in the same 
year; but the great Mexican volcano of Jorullo was then accumulating 
its subterranean fires; and its first eruption was in 1759. 

Judging from the past, we might have presumed that the movements 
which had been recently felt in England were not the effects, but the 
indications which precede some similar explosion. So far (early in 1854) 
no such event appears to have occurred ; but there have been earth- 
quakes of considerable extent, and of a very serious character. Soon 
after the shocks which were felt in England, there were violent ones in 
some of the islands of the Indian Archipelago. An earthquake at Shiraz 
is said to have involved the entire destruction of the place and of its 
inhabitants. At Acapulco, in Mexico, the principal buildings were 
thrown down, and the ground opened in the public square and threw 
out volumes of smoke. Cumana, on the Spanish Main, was destroyed, 
and 4000 persons perished amidst all the horrors attendant upon simi- 
lar events. And, in Greece, the town of Thebes and its neighbouring 
villages became heaps of ruins; the springs which supplied them with 
water were stopped ; and the inhabitants, struggling both with privation 
and disease, were in a miserable state of suffering. 

In our own favoured land, exempt by the blessing of Heaven from so 
many calamities which are felt elsewhere, earthquakes have never caused 
destruction of property or life. Mr. Darwin speaks, with almost ludicrous 
exaggeration, of the disastrous consequences that would follow “ if, be- 
neath England, the now inert subterranean forces should exert those 

owers which most assuredly in former geological ages they have ex- 
erted.” National bankruptcy—the destruction of all public buildings 
and records—taxes unpaid—the subversion of the government—rapine, 
pestilence, and famine—are to follow the first shock ; but judging from 
the fact that, during the last 800 years, fifty shocks, at least, have been 
harmlessly felt, we may hope, without presumption, that we have as little 
to apprehend hereafter as we have previously suffered. Even with refer- 
ence to their most disastrous consequences in other portions of the globe, 
if we compare them with the various sources of human misery, we shall 
agree with the historian whom I have already quoted, that “ the mis- 
chievous effects of an earthquake, or deluge, a hurricane, or the eruption 
of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable proportion to the ordinary pi 
ties of war” [or to the horrors of religious persecution]; and that man 
‘“‘has much less to fear from the convulsions of the elements than from 


the passions of his fellow-creatures.” 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 
No. XXII.—Tatrourn’s Last Portry* AND PROSE. 


‘Tue Castilian,” Sir Thomas Talfourd’s last tragedy, is not perhaps 
so inferior to “Ion,” his first, as it is superior to *‘'The Athenian Cap- 
tive,” and ‘ Glencoe,” his second and third. Its fitness for the stage 1s, 
at the best, doubtful. But it makes highly “agreeable” closet-reading. 
Shakspeare (now for a truism of the biggest!) would have made it 
something above and beyond the “agreeable.” But there have been, 
and are, other dramatists, of repute withal, in whose hands it would pro- 
bably be something awkwardly below that mark. The amiable author 
has produced a tragedy of no very signal pretensions to the sublime in 
conception, the profound in sentiment, the artisticy in construction, the 
forcible in action, or the original and life-like in impersonation. So far 
as his characters are real to us, they are so by faith and not by sight ; 
we believe in them as we do in any other set of fictitious agents, in 
whose doings and destiny we consent to be interested, while perusing the 
novel or play in which their lot is cast: but our philosophy i in so doing 
is of the Nominalist, not the Realist school; the faith we exercise in 
their Castilian actuality is conventional only ; ‘of the book bookish ; ; and 
more easily to be dropped with the curtain, at the close of the fifth act, 
than to be roused into active service with the progress of the first. 
Nevertheless, interest ts excited and maintained—interest of a tranquil, 
literary nature—in behalf of these dramatis persone, who rather stroll 
and ruminate than strut and fret their hour upon the stage, and to whom 
we owe much graceful verse, ennobling thought, and tuneful philosophy. 

The story of “ The Castilian” is founded on a narrative in Robertson’s 
“Charles V.,” of the insurrection at Toledo headed by Don Juan de 
Padilla, against the Emperor’s viceroy, the Cardinal Adrian. Padilla is 
here regarded as a high-minded, pure-hearted, and profoundly religious 
soldier—e man of essentially conservative and loyal sentiments, whom 
the force of circumstances impels to almost unconscious rebellion. His 
wife is a woman of “unbounded ambition,” refined, however, by au 
“equally unbounded admiration of her husband.” In the third act is 
introduced the unhappy Joanna, the Emperor’s mother, whose sanction 
to the revolt of the Commons is made available to the fatal purpose of 
the tragedy—that sanction being obtained during what Padilla believes 
to be a lucid interval on her part, and becoming in effect the seal of his 
own ruin. It is a highly impressive scene, that in which the queen 
awakes from her long lethargy to a transient exercise of mental activity 
—the gradual restoration—the dallying with painful memories—the 
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brooding over a too-agitating past, while “that way madness lies:” thus 
she recals her first days of wedded life in Flanders—the three months at 
Windsor, féted there “by a monarch styled the Seventh Henry”—and 
the distracting time when, a forsaken and abused wife, she “ traversed land 
and sea to find—to find—a Flemish wanton snaring Philip’s soul with 
golden tresses,”—and the dark hour when she plucked his corpse from 
the grave itself, refusing to believe in death where he, her soul’s darling, 
was concerned; and how, by a rare device, she arrayed the dead man, 
not dead to her, in pompous robes, meet for life in the fulness of life’s 
pride and might, and hid him from all eyes but her own, and carried him 
by night to Granada— 


How, through each day encamp’d, 
I curtain’d him, and bore him on by night, 
Loathing all roofs, that I might laugh at those 
Who watch’d his waking. ’Tis a dismal journey— 
The torches flicker through its mists—the sleet 
Descends to quench them—TI’'ll not track it on— 


so brokenly discourses the distraught queen, on whose wakened spirit 
Padilla has staked all— 


His life, his honour, his dear country’s peace— 


gracing with her title the wild tumults of the crowd, and with it aiming 
to ‘‘ make rebellion consecrate’’—resolved, too, ‘ while a thread of con- 
sciousness within her soul can shape a mandate,” to honour it “as law, 
announced by voice of angel.” That spell is soon broken, that charm 
soon spent. Giron, a rival of Padilla, secures the person of the queen, 
usurps the command of the insurgents, and involves them, and their 
cause, in utter confusion. ‘The Regent triumphs, seizes many a noble 
prisoner, one of them Padilla’s only son, and issues an offer 


Of pardon at the will of him who gives 
Padilla to the axe— 


and of this offer the father takes advantage to disguise himself, promise 
the betrayal of the “arch-rebel,” procure the enfranchisement of his boy 
and the forgiveness of Toledo, and then doff the monkish wrappings and 
stand forth to die, strong in integrity of purpose and assurance of faith. 
The same mellow even-tide light suffuses the catastrophe as does that of 
*‘ Ton”—of a calm beauty too refined and “dainty sweet” not to tell in 
every line of poetical license—but with a softening influence and divine 
melancholy peculiar to itself. 

There is nearly the same liberal presence of florid diction, and pic- 
turesque description, and glittering imagery, in this as in Talfourd’s 
earlier tragedies. Take an example or two. Of Padilla’s trusty old 
steward, seen in the garden at sunset, an approaching visitor says— 


What! vegetating still with ruddy cheek 
As twenty summers since—like yonder dial 
O’ergrown by the huge sycamore, that, touch’d 
No longer by the sunbeam, shows no trace 
Of coursing time ? 


The conceit is pretty of its kind, but it is hardly the sort of fancy that 
would occur to the visitor; it is rather the simile of a poet in his study, 
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with the garden, dial, setting sun, trusty steward, and well-spoken visitor 
all duly arranged in his mind’s eye. The same speaker finely says, with 
@ view to enlist Padilla in the leadership of the impatient Commons, as 
the only man in whom the conditions of, such leadership are to be found, 


He who would direct 

A people in its rising, must be calm 

As death is, yet respond to every pulse 

Of passion’d millions,—as yon slender moon 
That scarce commends the modest light it sheds 
Through sunset’s glory to the gazer’s sense, 
In all its changes, in eclipse, in storm, 
Enthroned in azure, or enriching clouds 

That, in their wildest hurry, catch its softness, 
Will sway the impulsive ocean, he must rule 
By strength allied to weakness, yet supreme, 
Man's heaving soul, and bid it ebb and flow 
In sorrow, passion, glory, as he mourns, 
Struggles, or triumphs. 


Padilla fondly pictures his noble boy scaling the mountain heights 
“with step airy and true,” amid crumbling fragments that broke to dust 
beneath each footstep, till he trod 

The glassy summit, never touch’d till then 

Save by the bolt that splinter’d it, serene 

As if a wing, too fine for mortal sight, 

Upbore him, while slant sunbeams graced his brow 

With diadem of light. 


Plied by appeals to take up the cause of the people, and startled by 
strange revelations of popular suffering and courtly tyranny, Padilla thus 
expresses the emotions within which constrain him to compliance with 
the summons without : 





A new world 

Of strange oppressions startles me, as shapes 

Of dim humanity, that clustering hung 

Along the dusky ridges of the West, 

Struck Spain’s great Admiral* with awe of natures 
From Time’s beginning passion’d with desires 

He had no line to fathom. 











* This is not the only allusion to Columbus in “ The Castilian.” Queen Joanna 
dreamily recals the glorious time when he and his achievements were the theme 
of every circle: 





‘‘ Last in vivid speech 
Told of august Columbus and the birds 
Of dazzling colours that he brought from realms 
Far westward, till her fancy seem’d to ache 
With its own splendour, and, worn out, she slept 
The gentle sleep of childhood; whence, alas! 
She woke still more estranged.”— Act IV. Sc. 1. 


The veteran Mondeiar, again, speaks of the “age-freighted hours” in which he 
shared 

‘“*‘ Columbus’ watch upon the dismal sea, 

While the iow murmurs of despair were hush’d 

To dull submission by the solemn light 

Of the great Captain’s eye, as from the helm 

It beamed composure, till the world they sought 

Dawn’d in its flashes ere the headland broke 

The gloom to common vision,”— Act IJ. Sc. 1. 
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When Padilla’s popular favour is at its zenith, his rival consoles himself 
and friends with the assurance that its waning hour must, in the nature 
of things, be nigh : 

Believe me, comrade, when the incense floats 


Most thickly round the idol’s shrine, its fire 
Begins to smoulder. 


And Padilla, accordingly, soon finds himself deserted by his men, troop 
after troop, till “ left as bare as a thick grove in winter, sadly deck’d by 
some few desperate friends that, like dank leaves, which, in their fluttering 
yellow, cleave through rain and frost to moss-clad boughs,” will not for- 
sake him. At length, indeed, he “ stands apart,” in the words of his wife, 
‘“‘in his own majesty, a tower of refuge which beams from Heaven illu- 
mine,”"—or, in the figure he prefers, “ upon the arid sands a desolate 
mark for the next lightning.”’ The tragedy of his fall makes both figures 
true : the lightning strikes the tower, but illumines and glorifies while it 
scathes, and is rather hailed than dreaded, as coming from Heaven, and 
charged with fleet errand of no merely penal fire. 


The SupPLEMENT TO “ VacAaTION RAMBLES” consists of Recollections 
of a Tour through France, vid Paris, Dijon, Lyons, Avignon, and Mar- 
seilles, to Italy,—where the Rambler visited and gossips about Genoa and 
Naples, Capua and Antium, Rome, Florence, Bologna, and Milan,—re- 
turning homeward by Switzerland; the “ home” at which we leave him 
being at Lausanne, with Charles Dickens, in the long vacation of 1846. 
Of Dickens and other beloved or admired contemporaries, there is, as was 





Nor has the dramatist neglected the opportunity of enlivening his subject with 
other historical allusions, appropriate to its spirit, and in harmony with the unities 
of time and placeand action. Isabella the Catholic is glowingly portrayed: 


‘““Whom each Castilian holds 
Sacred above all living womanhood ;— 
Her from whose veins Joanna’s life was drawn: 
Who, o’er the rage of battles and the toils 
Of empire, bent an aspect more imbued 
With serious beauty earth partakes with heaven, 
Than cloister nurtured in the loveliest saint 
It shrined from human cares.”—Act IJI. Se. 2, 


Add the following spirited passage in honour of the great Cardinal, Ximenes: 


“ Who from a cell, 
Savagely framed for cruel penance, stepp’d 
To the majestic use of courtly arts, 
Which luxury makes facile, while he wore 
The purple o’er the sackcloth that inflamed 
His flesh to torture, with a grace as free 
As when it floats o’er worshipp’d womanhood 
Or princely youth; he who had learn’d in vigils 
Of lonely night, such wisdom for command 
Of the world’s issues, as if spirits breath’d 
The long experiences of wisest statesmen 
Into a single breast; who from a soul 
Which men imagined withering like his frame 
In painful age, pour’d, as from living urn, 
Exhaustless courage into soldiers’ hearts 
And made them heroes.”—Act I/I. Sc. 2. 
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to be expected from the kind and hearty writer, more than once a loving 
mention made. In Justice Talfourd literature lost a critic of a generous 
sort none too rife; indeed, he might almost adopt the words of old Me- 
nenius Agrippa : 

For I have ever verified my friends 

- + « « « . With all the size that verity 

Would without lapsing suffer, nay, sometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, 

I have tumbled past the throw: 


the exemplary error (if error) of the critic being, to magnify merit, or 
even assume its existence, rather than to be niggard of applause, or 
scrupulous as to welcome. In these Supplementary Notes, among the 
complimentary allusions to contemporaries—lawyers, statesmen, priests, 
actors—we observe one to Lord Campbell, of whose legal arguments it is 
maintained that, “in comprehensive outline, exact logic, felicitous illus- 
tration, and harmonious structure,” they excel all it ever fell to the critic’s 
lot to hear ;—another to Mr. Gladstone, whose faculty of truth-seeking, 
*‘applied to realities and inspired only by the desire to discover the truth, 
and to clothe it in language, assumes, in the minds of superficial observers, 
the air of casuistry from the nicety of its distinctions and the earnest 
desire of the speaker to present truth in its finest shades ;”—another to 
Father Faber, whose society, enjoyed in 1844 in Wordsworth’s company, 
impressed the author of “Ion” with “a delightful recollection of the 
Christian graces of his deportment and conversation ;”—and, to quote an 
example of variety, another to Mr. Charles Kean, on his Sardanapalus, 
that ‘triumphant result of pictorial skill, and learning, and taste.” Not 
that the Vacation Rambler is quite innocent of irony and sarcasm, how- 
ever, when the occasion calls for it. He can say sharp things, for 
instance, of the external “make up” of Parisian artists, who “invite 
attention to the irregularities of nature by fantastic devices of art—cutting 
grizzled beards, red whiskers, and sandy moustaches into startling 
varieties of shape; bidding the scanty hair to fall over the shoulders in 
the greasiest of flakes, and affecting every strange combination of dirty 
and gaudy fashion. It would seem,” adds the never ill-natured Rambler, 
“that personal vanity is so strong in each of these young men, that he 
thinks his particular deformity consecrated by being his own.” With 
true-blue spirit, again, he records his estimate of a certain portrait at 
Versailles : ‘‘ The recent naval achievements of France were irradiated by 
a portrait of the Prince Joinville, standing on the prow of a glittering 
ship, in our common sailor’s neatest attire—tight blue jacket, open collar, 
loose black neckcloth, and snow-white trousers—the exact costume in 
which a very young lady dances the hornpipe in the Spoil’d Child—the 
type of dandified melodramatic seamanship.” Lamartine is alluded to as 
the gentleman “who for a few days looked so glorious, and has since 
found that a nation cannot be governed by fine words.” Mr. Holman, 
“the blind traveller,” whom the Rambler met at Lyons, is none the 
more admired as a traveller for being blind, notwithstanding his own 
view of the subject. Of the Milanese Exhibition of the paintings of 
young Italy, he says: “ It was intolerably radiant in colour, abounding 
in skies of deeper blue than Italy rejoices in, woods of the liveliest green, 
and ships and cities of amber; altogether a collection of gaudy impossi- 
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bilities, few of which would be admitted at Birmingham.” Of Naples 
he says: ‘‘ How it is possible for English men and women to pass months 
in such a place, and ‘bless their stars and call it luxury,’ even if the 
satiated mosquitoes give them leave to sleep, is a mystery which has doubt- 
less a solution—which I sought in vain.” As he lingers, at evening, in 
St. Peter’s at Rome, he sees three priests kiss the foot of the statue of 
Jupiter-Cephas, and kneel down before it, as if to pray; but next, “ to 
our surprise, notwithstanding our experience of continental habits, each 
began zealously spitting on the beautiful pavement, as if it was a portion 
of his duty—I fear illustrating the habits which a priesthood, possessed of 
unlimited power, encourages by its example.” This is not the Judge’s 
only paper pellet at Romanism in the present itinerary. 

To these illustrations of his mild nd wre in sarcasm and rebuke, let 
us add one more, referring to the hotel-book at the Montanvert, in which 
travellers inscribe their names, and some “ perpetuate their folly for a few 
autumns. Among these fugitive memorials, was one ambitious scrawl of 
a popular and eloquent divine, whereby, in letters almost an inch long, 
and in words which I cannot precisely remember, he recorded his sense of 
the triumphant refutation given to Atheism by the Mer de Glace, inti- 
mating his conviction, that, wherever else doubts of the being of Deity 
might be cherished, they must yield to the grandeur of the spot ; and 
attesting the logic by his name in equally magnificent characters.” The 
Rambler appends his opinion that this poetical theist had wholly mis- 
apprehended the Great First Cause, and supposes him to imagine, that in 
proportion as the marks of order and design are withdrawn, the vestiges 
of Deity become manifest ;—“ as if the smallest insect that the micro- 
scope ever expanded for human wonder did not exhibit more conclusive 
indications of the active wisdom and goodness of a God than a magnifi- 
cent chaos of elemental confusion.” It is not for us to assume what the 
popular and eloquent divine may actually have meant; but at least we 
can suppose the Rambler to have misapprehended him, especially as he 
is oblivious of the wording of the entry: may not the pulpit poet have 
drawn his impression of a present God from the feelings, not the 
thoughts, inspired by the sublimities around him—from the sentiments 
of awe, the mysterious emotions of adoring wonder, the yearnings of 
religious worship, excited by such a scene, and by no means from a cold 
adjustment of logical mechanics, worked out by harmonious junction of 
Paley, Whately, and pocket microscope? Coleridge was not thinking of 
logic when he wrote (or translated, or adapted,—what you will) his 
Hymn before Sunrise, in the vale of Chamouni ; and we can suppose the 
small poet (saving his Reverence) who wrote such a big hand, and whose 
theism seemed to his censor so out-of-place (of all places in the world) 
at the Montanvert, to have really meant very-much the same as S. T.C., 
when fe exclaimed, 

Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

. + + . * e . 

Motionless torrents! silent cataracts ! 
Wuo made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? ..... 
Gop! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, Gop! 
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The same honest avowal of indifference or distaste, wherever indiffer- 
ence or distaste was felt, which characterised Sir Thomas Talfourd’s 
former ‘‘ Rambles,” is patent here also. It is refreshing to note his 
candid acknowledgments in every such case. No man was more ready, 
more eager even, to. express in the most cordial way his satisfaction 
wherever it was felt ; but he was above the trick of affecting an enthu- 
siasm he did not feel. He found Versailles “tiresome,” and he says so; 
the “huge morning” he spent there seemed “ dragged out into eternity ;” 
and its only consolation was the zest its tediousness imparted to a sub- 
sequent resort to claret and champagne. In the Bay of Naples he owns 
that he has “been more deeply charmed by smaller and less famous 
bays.” At Herculaneum he was “ sioteati disappointed,” and was 
almost as glad to emerge from its “cold and dark passages that led to 
nothing,” as from a railway tunnel. The dome of St. Peter’s, when he 
first caught sight of it, on the road from Antium, ‘looked like a haycock,” 
he says, ‘“‘ but soon afterwards assumed the improved aspect of a cow on 
the top of a malt-house.” Entering Rome, he found the “ famed Italian 
sky as filthy as a London fog ;” he bewails the only too decisive contrast 
between the Capitol unvisited and the Capitol explored ;,and is indignant, 
for Coriolanus’ sake, with that impostor and receptacle for vegetable refuse, 
the Tarpeian Hill. In Michael Angelo’s “‘ Last Judgment” he.could see 
“no presiding majesty ; no balance of parts ; nothing that stamps even the 
reality of a moment on the conception ; nothing in this great handwriting 
on the wall ‘to make mad the guilty and appal the free.’” The “ Lao- 
coon” he looked on with anything but a Winkelman’s gaze. And in 
short, to leave Rome “ was to escape,” he confesses, “from a region of 
enchantment into the fresh air of humanity and nature ; and, humiliating 
as the truth may be, I quitted it for ever without a sigh.” 

For ever! A new and touching emphasis is imparted to the phrase by 
the stroke which so suddenly laid the kind writer low. With the so 
recent memory of that stroke, it may seem frivolous, or worse, if we 
mention as another noticeable point in the ‘“‘ Rambles” his ever freely 
recorded appreciation of good cheer. But how take account of the 
‘‘ Rambles” at all, and not refer to this feature in the Rambler’s indi- 
viduality ?—not, be it observed, that he was a “ gastronome,” but that 
he was healthily void of reserve in jotting down his interest in gastro- 
nomics. It had been unpardonable in Boswell to omit Dr. Johnson’s 
creed and practice in this line of things. “ Some people,” quoth the sage, 
“have a foolish way of not minding, or satan not to mind, what 
they eat. For my part, I mind my belly very studiously and very care- 
fully ; for I look upon it, that he who does not mind his belly, will hardly 
mind anything else.” So averred a Rambler of last century; a Plain 

er on this as on most other topics. Now the Rambler with whom 
we have to do was guiltless of this “foolish way of not minding, or pre- 
tending not to mind.” If, at Dieppe, he had to put up with a “ coarse 
breakfast of blackish bread, cold boiled mutton, and straw-coloured 
coffee,” he thought it a thing to be put down—in his book. He con- 
fesses how a due sense of “ the eternal fitness of things” enforced on him 
the duty of drinking the best Burgundy he could procure in Dijon, “ in 
gay defiance to the fever which so strangely but surely lurks beneath the 
‘sunset glow’ of ‘that insidious liquor ;” how he “ enjoyed some coffee and 
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cutlets” at Lyons; how “dinner came to his inexpressible relief” at 
Avignon ; how wistfully he looked about in the dreary kitchen of a 
quasi-inn, but all in vain, “ for a flitch of bacon, or a rope of onions, or 
a mouldy cheese, to hint of something that some one might eat, or for a 
battered pewter-pot, or even a rim of liquor-stain on a bench or table 
to indicate that once upon a time something had been drank there.” 
Gratefully he recals the fare ou board the steamer to Genoa; the 
sumptuous breakfast at ten; “then, four dishes of exquisite French 

, with a bottle of clear amber-coloured dry Italian wine for each 
person, followed by a dessert of fresh grapes and melons or peaches, and 
rich dried fruits, with coffee and liqueurs,” &c. ; while “at five in the 
afternoon, dinner was served with similar taste, but with greater variety 
and profusion.” At Genoa, he says, “To secure a dinner —the first 
object of sensible man’s selfish ee obtaining the reversion of 
seats at a table-d’héte, we sdinlal men do aft after the rewards of 
virtue.” . At the same place, the “ see tp brilliancy of the sunlight” 
scared him from the fatigues of sight-seeing, and “unnerved” him “ for 
anything but dinner. That was welcome, though coarsely conceived and 
executed,” &c. At the ancient capital of the Volsci, the fatal lum of 
Coriolanus,—“ although black stale bread and shapeless auiel deal 
hewn mutton and beef boiled to the consistency of leather, flanked by 
bottles of the smallest infra-acid wine, constituted our fare, we breakfasted 
with the enjoyment of the Homeric rage, and were deaf to wise sug- 
gestions that we should be obliged to dine in Rome.” In a rude inn at 
Montefiascone, “‘ we satisfied the rage of hunger with coarse and plenti- 
ful repast of fish, beef boiled to leather, and greasy beans, accompanied 
by a pale white wine of an acidit ty more pungent than ever elsewhere 
gave man an unmerited heartburn.” In an old palatial inn at Radicofani, 
“‘we enjoyed a breakfast of hard black bread, a large platter of e 
some boiled beef of the usual consistency, and a great skinny fowl 
swimming in yellowish butter, with the true relish of hunger.” Further 
illustrations are not wanting ; and, not wanted. 

Something like a qualm of conscience we feel, at leaving this a 
without affording means of neutralising the impression producible b 
such shreds of literal table-talk, by a set-off of examples of the writer's 
grave and reflective mood, such as, the reader is cautioned, are fairly 
interspersed in the course of the Rambles. Half a dozen at the least we 
had marked for citation, but now is space exhausted, and we can only 
therefore refer tothe Rambler’s meditations on the career of Sir William 
Follett, on Philo-Romanism, and other occasional musings suggested by 
sights and sounds in foreign travel. And another huge omission must 
crave the pardon it deserves not; that of the descriptive sketches of 
scenery and men and manners, often pencilled with a grace and animation 
that make the omission more unpardonable still. 
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THE CHARACTER OF OUR FOE. 


Ir has always been a subject of discussion among ethnographers, whe- 
ther a Russian nation existed anterior to Rurik and the foundation of 
the Russian state. It is certain, at any rate, that the tribe with which 
the Varagians founded a state was one of the numerous Sclavonie races, 
which in their variety present a similar type, and, spite of the different 
character of their history, have retained it for centuries. The prominent 
trait of the Sclavonic character is the want of a consciousness of right 
and—in close connexion with it—of an inner yearning for development. 
The Sclavonic tribes appear continually to be chaotic masses, blindly 
credulous, sensual, living in the moment and only caring for the moment, 
without consciousness of individual freedom, hence obedient and servile, 
without desire or strength to resist despotism. Two undeniable histori- 
cal facts describe the Sclavonic character more fully than any words 
could do: no Sclavonic state was ever founded without the most effectual 
impulse from without, and in none of these states, after their foundation, 
has a birgher class been developed. That yearning for individual 
action, that thirst for independence, by which the Western citizen-classes 
liberated themselves from harsh oppression, are thoroughly wanting in 
the Sclavons. Hence they have been termed an Asiatic nation ; and if 
by that we wish to indicate the want of that organised connexion existing 
among the Western nations, the expression is indubitably correct. They 
may be counted precisely in the same category with the numerous Asiatic 
races who live a savage natural life, without higher impulses,—only 
obeying the moment and the necessities of the hour,—but who, when 
aroused by a migration of the nations, blindly join the movement, and 
following some conqueror, traverse the world to plunder and destroy 
all they meet with. Even when formed into states, they have been 
able to offer no resistance, or at least a very insufficient one, to such 
national inroads. 

The Selavons are gentle, effeminate, melancholy, but at the same time 
cruel and bloodthirsty. In the annals of no nation do the heroes «eep 
so much as among the Sclavons, and yet none commit, at the same time, 
such inhuman and refined acts of cruelty. A late author,* who praises 
the Russians because, although they destroy and annihilate, they do not 
torture, can have read but little Russian history. The Sclavons are 
patriotic, and willing to make the greatest sacrifices of self: their reli- 
gion bids them see in their fatherland and in the ruler, who is the visible 
representation of it, the Deity ‘himself, and self-devotion is most frequent. 
They are firm in their adherence to savageness and want of cultivation, 
to old customs and old dirt, and the less active their natural resistance is, 
on the other hand, they are truly a chosen nation of passive resistance 
when anything contrary to their nature is forced upon them. They 
evince a fanatic hatred for everything foreign, and display a national 
vanity as ridiculous as it is improper ; and asis often found in individuals, 
that the most extreme arrogance is united with the utmost degree of igno- 
rance—gso appears to be the case with them as a nation; and the less an 





* Bruno Bauer, Russland und das Germanenthum. 
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individual among the Sclavons may be as regards the whole body—the 
more the individual has surrendered his individuality to the corporation— 
the more unbounded pretensions does he claim in the name of that cor- 
poration from all who are without this pale, whom he looks upon with 
the most extreme exclusivism. 

The idea of property, really free, and obtained by the activity of the 
individual, is perfectly strange to the Sclavon, and as a former Russian 
emperor said, that in his state only that man possessed any importance 
with whom he might be speaking, and only for so long as he spoke with 
him—so we may say of the Sclavon, that only that man can call any- 
thing his own to whom the state has entrusted property, and only so long 
as the state does not recal it. This renders the resemblance with the 
great mass of Oriental nations perfect. In the original communal re- 
gulations of the Sclavonic districts, in which the individual received a 
piece of land for life, this want of individualism and property is shown 
as clearly as in the eventual autocracy of the tzar, who confiscates at his 
pleasure, and binds every proprietor by service to the state—that is, to © 
himself—and so keeps them in strict dependence on himself. On the 
other hand, it is only natural that this universal nothingness of the indi- 
vidual produces a feeling of equality, which from a certain point of view 
may be regarded as democratic. When every one is what he is through 
the state, no one can rise above the other; each feels himself on the same 
level as his neighbour; for the man who is somebody, can be con- 
verted intv a nobody in a moment, and the person who was nobody can 
be appointed in his stead. This is the democracy of the East, or of 
slaves—the democracy of universal lawlessness. It is, however, the de- 
mocracy of destiny, and not of free men. 

It is an error, as dangerous as it is widely propagated, to believe that 
civilisation or enlightenment can remodel this slavish character. The 
Sclavon, when he yields to cultivation, undoubtedly does so with talent 
and grace; he easily assumes foreign forms—much more easily than the 
members of any other nation, who bear the stamp of individuality, and 
who first modify and reproduce the stranger alterations proposed to them: 
he appears polished and shapely, but is consequently far from being free, 
for he has only concealed his servile condition under a fair exterior. 
There is some truth in Bruno Bauer’s remark, “ The atheist prostrates 
himself before the statue of the saint with the same passionate devotion 
as the common Russ.” The consciousness of freedom cannot be gained 
by cultivation ; it must be innate, for it is an attribute of anation. The 
most cultivated Sclavon remains a Sclavon; and cultivation only excites 
in the individual the desire to domineer over the masses, just as the more 
powerful among the Sclavons dp not so much attend to a development of 
right feelings among their nation as to subdue and keep themdown. If, 
therefore, we consider civilisation to be the development and realisation 
of the universal feeling of right, and barbarism the suppression of all 
human laws, we then arrive at the discouraging conviction, that cultiva- 
tion only serves among the Sclavons to render barbarism more refined 
and oppressive. 

The history of states, in its prominent features, is generally depicted 
in the manner of their foundation. It is a most ominous fact for the 
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whole futurity of the Russian state, that its founders came from the 
West, from the same universal source which laid the foundation of all 
the Western States. Thus in the outset Russia is connected with the 
West, and thereby gains a claim to be counted as a member of the 
European state family—a claim which, in the course of centuries, was 
annulled by the severance of the connexion and a return to Asiatic sloth, 
though the torn bond was again reconnected at a later date in a peculiar 
fashion, and has remained so till now with the most extraordinary sue- 
cess. 

The Norman Varagians founded the Russian state. A masculine, wer- 
like, free race connected itself with the patient and peaceful Sclavonic 
tribes settled round Lake Ilmen, and began from this point to become 
united into a solid body. This idea of unity of the state—the idea which 
is the most powerful of all among the Russians—was aroused by the 
Varagians. This impulse from without was required—the presence of this 
race so far superior in mental cultivation was necessary, in order to 
enkindle in these unpolished nations a desire for union and dominion, and 
to form a Russian nation out of the Sclavonic elements. Here, then, a 
fusion of races took place similar to those superinduced by the invasion of 
the Germanic and Norman tribes into the Roman provinces, and just as the 
modern Gaul recognises his ancestors both in the Germans of the Mero- 
vingians and of Charlemagne, and the Roman and pre-Roman Celts, so 
the Russian sees his forefathers in the comrades of Rurik the Varagian 
just as fully as in the primitive Sclavons of Novgorod. 

As to the strength of the Norman addition to the Sclavonie mass, his- 
tory certainly leaves us in obscurity, and it appears as if it must have been 
proportionately weak. But even if the Sclavonic blood only suffered an 
imperceptible alteration through the Norman transfusion, still the traces 
which this Norman conquest has left behind it in the state and social ar- 
rangements, were visible through centuries: in fact, the whole of Russian 
history, up to the time of Peter the Great, shows the victorious Sclavo- 
Asiatic reaction against the accidental elements of liberty introduced by 
the Normans. We have here a process of development precisely similar 
to that in the history of France, with the exception that in Russia it takes 
place somewhat more rapidly, and can excite no sympathy through its 
horrible and barbarous sameness ; for Western minds do not feel the same 
interest which was excited in France by the gradual weakening and final 
victory over the feudal nobility. But the universal factors are the same ; 
a nobility which is busied with the development and preservation of its own 
rare; dare and a people which, in conjunction with royalty, reacts 
against this independence as something anti-national, and strives to in- 
troduce unlimited equality. Just as in France till beyond the time of 
Charlemagne, the two nationalities remain externally separate, and only 
gradually became fused, the same may be remarked in Russia. Until 
the end of the tenth century Varagians governed in Russia, at times 
deriving fresh strength from the West. With Vladimir, a Sclavonic 
prince first ascends the throne, just as in France the newly-formed 
French nationality rose to power in the person of Hugh Capet. But 
Rurik and his successors were just as ambitious to realise the idea of a 
Russian empire, both internally and externally, as were Clodwig and the 
Carolingians, and the united Varagian and Sclavonic national strength 
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rendered it as possible for them, as the united German and Roman 
strength rendered it possible for Charlemagne, to found his empire of 
the Franks, although, it is true, the latter had the advantage over the 
Varagians in finding the vestiges of former cultivation. 

Thus, then, the immediate successors of Rurik pressed southwards, 
removed their metropolis from Novgorod to Kiev, and the same pro- 
vidential impulse which led the Germans and Normans to repeated excur- 
sions into the Roman provinces, until the tottering empire yielded to 
their blows, seemed to have indicated to the Varagians the route to the 
East Roman or Byzantine empire, and to have implanted in the Russian 
nation that <dée fixe, that they are destined to be the inheritors of the 
Byzantine empire and of Byzantine cultivation. As, during a series of 
years, through some remarkable concatenation of favourable circum- 
stances, every European event, even if at first sight appearing most 
perilous for Russia, has only helped to improve her position in Europe, 
and raise her to an almost giddy height; so, through an almost inex- 
plicable blindness, supported by the indefatigable and well-planned 
exertions of Russian Jitterateurs, Russia has succeeded in presenting to 
publie opinion the very thing which most evinces the public weakness, 
as the most evident proof of her incomparable strength and future 
security. Men of brilliant and well-deserved reputation have worked on 
public opinion with the best faith in the deception, and their words have 
more readily found access, the more visible was the repugnance with 
which they expressed their opinion. Thus, for instance, the traditional 
idea of the ultimate conquest of Constantinople by the Russians has 
been quoted as a most striking proof of the strength of the Russian 
will and energy, and as an event which is drawing near fruition with 
the necessity of destiny. But if we emancipate ourselves from this very 
un- Western notion of destiny, if we will not yield the victory to nonsense, 
from the mere fact of it being nonsense, and believe in the probable 
conquest of Constantinople in the year 1854, because the monk Aga- 
thangelos prophesied it ; or, if we will regard the matter impartially and 
historically, it will appear to us ridiculous not to see in the unsuccessful 
attempts of the Russians, from the tenth to the nineteenth centuries, 
incurable weakness and necessary limitation to their nationality, instead 
of strength. 

In the tenth century the Russians appeared for the first time before 
Constantinople— evidently through the impulse of the Varagian princes, 
and this mareh to the south, in which the northern tribes wished to 
acquire civilisation and the more costly luxuries of life, was frequently 
repeated in the progress of the same century, though always unsuccess- 
fully. Undoubtedly the Russians were greatly feared by the Byzantines, 
and it is seen from the descriptions left by the latter that the warlike 
qualities and the caution of the Varagians, in conjunction with the blind 
devotion of the Selavons, rendered this enemy a very dangerous one for 
the empire, which could only oppose them by crafty policy, not by any 
sufficient material strength. Still these very accounts seem to prove 
that the fear of the Byzantines was not so much of the Sclavons as of the 
Normans, for the prophecy, “‘ The pale-haired race of the northerns will 
conquer the city” (this is the original reading of the oracle), evidently 
refers to Sviatoslar aud his Varagian comrades. The more this Norman 
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race, in the course of time, became absorbed in the Sclavonic, the more 
did the danger menacing Byzantium through it disappear. Instead of 
the latter , sel conquered by the Russians, it morally conquered 
Russia, and partially reduced her to political dependence. The death- 
throes of the Latin empire could not be taken advantage of by the 
Russian state, which was itself under the power of the Tartars, and it at 
length yielded to an entirely different enemy, who maintained his ground 
for centuries inthe Latin empire ; and now, when this conqueror, through 
the natural course of things, and the law of ephemeral existence that im- 
pends over all Oriental states, appears compelled to quit the stage after a 
long illness, Russia is said to be the predestined heir, and to have clearly 
proved her claims by her firm adherence to old traditions ! 

It would be more reasonable to say, “As Russia was not able to 
conquer Constantinople in the tenth or fifteenth centuries, she will not 
succeed in the nineteenth, for her many unsuccessful attempts prove that 
she lacks strength.” Instead of this, the conclusion is drawn: because 
Russia has made so many fruitless attempts to conquer Constantinople 
without giving up the notion, she has furnished a proof that she will 
carry it into execution in the nineteenth century. Such is the peculiar 
logic of our enlightened age ! 

The Germans in the West forcibly acquired cultivation and Christi- 
anity ; they did not merely yield passively to strange institutions, but 
evinced their self-action in it, and all that emanated from this conflict 
between two worlds is chiefly their work. ‘The middle ages bear their 
stamp—are the product of their creative, if barbarous, energy. It is, 
however, useless to search after the fruits of Russo-Sclavon spontaneity. 
After the attempts of the Varagians to conquer Byzantium—and with 
that city, civilisation and a new faith—had failed, Russia was isolated, 
and the choice was left her, either to fall back into Asiatic stagnation and 
barbarism, or to passively assume the civilisation offered her ab extra. 
Undoubtedly the former would have taken place had it not been for the 
effectual power of the Varagian impulse. The Norman element gained 
the victory for the latter. 

Nothing is more distinctive of the Sclavonic character than the 
events that took place on the introduction of Christianity into Russia. 
Vladimir felt that he dare not remain in his Pagan estrangement near 
the Christian states, if he wished to ensure a future for his state. He 
had then the choice between the Byzantine and the German-Catholic 
Christianity : but at the same time anion, strongly recommended by 
the sure of the Bulgarians, attracted his notice, a was only declined 
on account of the prohibition of wine. Even the Jews fancied that they 
should again attain to high honour in Russia, but their religion was 
rejected by Vladimir as already condemned by history. Ten chosen men 
were sent to examine into the different religions, and they decided for 
Byzantine Christianity, as enthralling the senses; while the worship in 
Germany was deficient in the charm of beauty. Undoubtedly, too, the 
old inveterate hatred between the Germans and Sclavons had led to this 
decision, and this hatred between the nations was afterwards found in the 
odium theologicum, which the Byzantine Church does, and ever will, en- 
tertain against Catholic Christianity. 

Vladimir had scarcely been baptised, and married to a Grecian princess, 
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ere he destroyed the images, ordered the inhabitants of Kiev to the banks 
of the Dniepr, where they were baptised in detachments, and sent mes- 
sengers all through the kingdom to baptise and introduce Christianity, 
Thus a new religion was introduced in the place of the old one, suddenly, 
and without the slightest external opposition. If we compare the lon 
and violent external and internal contests which in the West were allied 
to the introduction of Christianity—the savage and repeated wars in 
which the Celts defended their old national religion against the Romans, 
we shall fancy the facile Christianising of Russia as almost mythical. 
Only the, passiveness of the Sclavonic character, and its relation to the 
religion, can serve as an explanation. In truth, what change in the 
belief was effected by Russia being Christianised? There were other 
names, and nothing more. Whether the Russ formerly fell down before 
the image of Perun, and now before that of the Redeemer, it was, now as 
before, the satisfaction of a superstitious impulse, and in the new Christian 
Deity the old Russian national God was adored, in whom the utter ex- 
clusiveness and vassaldom of Sciavonism is personified. 
Still, for all this, the reception of Byzantine Christianity was a most 
important act. Just as this form of religion bears in its dogmatic for- 
mal petrifaction the true type of the East, so it was in Russia the 
adequate expression of the predominant Asiatic character in Sclavonism, 
and fostered—by means of a clergy directed from Constantinople—that 
fanatic opposition to the free and Roman West, which could only be kept 
up, however, through the interest of Russia, as an independent and self- 
sufficing state. As such, Russia must not only advance towards the 
South, but also in the North and West, and try to gain possession of 
the coasts and seas; but here she came into collision with Catholic- 
Germanic cultivation, which sought to hurl her back upon her own bar- 
barism. This is the most tragical aspect of the Russian state. Every 
state, as such, demands a certain amount of civilisation; without it 
none can exist. Even the most savage Mongolian chiefs are found, 
after their conquest of countries and nations, to have introduced a certain 
amount of cultivation for the security of their own authority. But the 
Russian state is entirely deficient in all internal conditions for the de- 
velopment of civilisation, and even the external geographical conditions 
could only be acquired by conquest, to which the more impediments were 
opposed, the more reason there was to apprehend a savage and barbarous 
destruction, on the part of Russia, of already existing healthy and vigorous 
civilisation. This is the internal contradiction from which the Russian 
state suffers. It must either advance so far to the South, North, and 
West and expand, until it has destroyed the independence of all the cul- 
tivated nationalities in Europe, or it must retire to its steppes, and cease 
to be a state. The last cannot naturally be the choice of the state itself, 
but only an act of self-defence on the part of the menaced nations, when 
they arrive at a perception of this internal contradiction. 

Russian history does not permit the least doubt that the internal con- 
ditions of self-cultivation are entirely wanting. In the nation there is 
not the slightest impulse for the appropriation of civilisation, but only 
hatred and contempt of it. Christianity, far from arousing these impulses, 
has rather increased this hatred, and has furnished a ban Be proof how 
little it is capable of promoting civilisation without other factors. Nowhere 
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can any organisation be found im Russia for the promotion of the in- 
terests of civilisation, with the exception of Novgorod, and its colonies ; 
and this commercial city, in whose liberal constitution Western influence 
is perceptible, only promotes the exchange of the native raw productions 
for foreign manufactures. At an age, when in the midst of the barbarity 
of the feudal system, and spite of all the dismemberment existing in the 
West, industrial towns flourished, and a powerful middle class was in 
process of formation, Russian history offers us nothing but savage con- 
tests for power, which were carried on by a thoroughly degenerate nation, 
satisfied with its slavish humiliation, and in which the traces of the 
Norman love of liberty may be recognised in a most distorted shape, but 
much more plainly the relapse into all the horrors of Orientalism. And 
how ean it be denied, in the presence of the scene, which the history of 
Christian Russia, from the tenth to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies presents to us, that there are nations which, through their inca- 
pability to acquire civilisation voluntarily, must receive it in the terrible 
school of political subservience, and then only with doubtful success. 

In the want of a longing for civilisation and industry—in the restriction 
of cultivation to what is absolutely necessary—in the universal lawlessness, 
which furnishes no guarantee that persons can ensure to themselves the 
fruit of their exertions—in the passiveness of the nation—we may find the 
explanation of the frightful history of Russia. The nobility brought in 
by the Varagian conquest alone appear to be active, and the elements of 
the movement; but they had almost entirely lost their Western cha- 
racter. That feeling of liberty, honour, dignity—that chivalry which in 
the West surrounded barbarism with a certain poesy, and contained the 
germ of the highest development, is utterly absent in Russia. While in 
Poland, through the influence of Catholicism and Germany, the Sclavon 
nobleman was in some measure Germanised, the Norman nobleman 
became in Russia a Sclavon: that is, he sank down and gradually lost 
the national qualities, which in the West, and under the blessings of 
civilisation, would have borne the fairest fruit. Through the passiveness 
and entire want of resistance from below, he was a much more refined 
and terrible tyrant than ever the feudal nobility were: upwards, how- 
ever, those relations of mutual rights and duties, upon which the Western 
kingdoms were built, could not grow: the relation subsisting with the 
grand-duke rather assumed the character of chance and mechanism, 
which could only entail cruelty on both sides. In Western feudalism 
there lay, if in a rough form, a principle of rectitude and morality ; but 
in the relation of the boyar to those above and those below him this 
entirely disappeared. The peasant is a slave in any case, and a slave in 
a much more hopeless condition than the villain of the Western middle 
ages; but the boyar is also one, if he is not ina position to make him- 
self feared. The history of Russia up to the sixteenth century is nothing 
but the history of slave revolts and their gradual suppression, and we 
hardly know what reply to make when Russians—and those highly 
educated men, even revolutionary Russians—congratulate their nation 
because it was freed from the horrors of feudalism, while history shows, 
with the clearness of day, that this nation is incapable of any social 
organisation based on principles of justice—such as the feudal system was. 

Christianity was the sole, weak bond which united Russia to civilisa- 
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tion—the idea which had been firmly inoculated in the nation from the 
time of Rurik, of Russia’s unity, of “holy” Russia—the only one which 
prevented a dissolution of the state. This idea has remained in full 
vigour till the present day, and forms, we may say, the sole internal 
strength of the state; it was the principal support of the grand-dukes 
in their contests with the opposing elements within, and rendered it 
possible for them to hurl down everything that was prominent and 
appeared independent, and to rule with autocratic power over a body 
of slaves. Christianity in Russia, however, originally only brought the 
state into a necessary dependence on Byzantium. Russia was a moral 
conquest of Constantinople; the Greek patriarch was the lord of the 
Russian clergy ; and spite of all the attempts of the Russian grand- 
dukes, they never succeeded, as long as the Greek empire endured, in 
asserting their ecclesiastical independence. This dependence was a ne- 
cessity. The Russian grand-dukes had no other copy for their govern- 
ment, savage and barbarous as it was, than Byzantium, and the mea- 
sures, which even the most imperfect state on the lowest stage of civilisa- 
tion cannot entirely do without, they could only derive from that capital. 
This dependence was at the same time the strength of the grand-dukes, 
This was clearly seen, when, in the thirteenth century, the Byzantine 
empire was overthrown by the Latins, and a Latin empire established in 
Constantinople. A few years later, Russia was also subdued—not by the 
West, against whom her Sclavonic national character and her religious 
exclusiveness most strenuously protested, but by the Tartars. Russia 
remained for nearly three centuries under the yoke of the Mongolian 
Khans. The nation bore this yoke with servile calmness—the Asiatic 
element in their nature felt to possess some affinity with the Tartars— 
the princes crawled before the Mongol chiefs, and sought with their 
assistance to obtain some advantage for their own self-will. But in this 
school of oppression the Muscovite dynasty gradually grew up, and when 
the Tartar empire fell—not through the exertions of the Russian nation, 
but through its internal dissolution, which is the fate of all empires 
mechanically founded by conquest—this dynasty, supported by the 
newly-aroused feeling of unity, and schooled in the art of ruling em- 
ployed by the Khans and adapted to slaves, was enabled to wage the 
battle against the still-existing so-termed aristocracy. This contest, 
which may be compared with that of the French kings against their 
vassals, in so far as the state unity was to be restored in either instance, 
is perhaps the most horrible which the history of the world can display ; 
and if a great Englishman once said that a nation, which refused to pay 
taxes imposed by itself, would be easily led to destroy the liberty of 
England, so we may say, with a great deal more justice, that a nation 
which not only suffered such atrocities, but even applauded them, and 
even now enthusiastically lauds the performers of such horrors as the 
benefactors of Europe, would also be capable -under favouring cireum- 
stances of destroying every trace of liberty and civilisation through the 
whole breadth of the continent. In the conduct of the tzar, from the 
moment when he undertakes to realise his idea of state union, a truly 
insane frenzy is expressed against everything possessing the slightest 
character of independence, and the barbarities he performs are generally 
as useless as they are refined. We perceive in these tzars a species of 
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mad hatred of their own nation, in consequence of its insufficiency and 
incapability for civilisation ; and it is a remarkable fact, that this insuffi- 
ciency becomes the more marked at the moment when the state union has 
been restored, .and the necessity for the elements of cultivation is more 
felt. 

These elements were necessarily derived, long before Peter the Great's 
era, from foreign countries, and principally from Germany. All the 
arts, trades, manufactures—all required for the organisation of the state 
and the army—are obtained from the West. From the moment since a 
Russian state has been in existence, after the Tartar yoke had been 
shaken off and the boyar aristocracy annihilated, this state has been 
solely supported by Germans, and it would long ago have collapsed 
and the nation relapsed into the Asiatic stagnation, to which its nature 
has a decided tendency, had not the Western elements sustained. 
Ivan Vassilyevitch (1462-1505) summoned architects, engineers, bell- 
founders, jewellers, and physicians from Germany and Italy ; under his 
successor the Germans proved themselves the strength of the state ; and 
in the revolutions and dismemberment which at a later date distract 
Russia, it is only the Germans and foreigners to whom the state owes its 
integrity. 

It is clear that we here have a fact unparalleled in the previous history 
of the world. We are acquainted with nations of lower talents, who have 
been conquered by a stranger race, fused with them, and gradually driven 
to assume civilisation. But here we have the national ruler of an im- 
measurable empire, which was only roughly patched together, in his 
despair about his own nation—in the effecting of whose degradation, how- 
ever, he has himself done the most—erecting a state with foreign elements, 
against the will, and, indeed, the nature, of his nation, which honours in 
him their natural representative and absolute ruler; a state system, more- 
over, which is principally designed to keep that nation down, of which it 
forms the substructure. This inner contradiction of the tzar is remark- 
able. When the Romans conquered and cultivated Gaul, they introduced 
their own liberal laws, their municipal constitution, their own great and 
creative national talents, which raised and ennobled the conquered nation, 
though not until its prejudices had been removed. The tzar, himself a 
Russ, could not act in this fashion. Had Russia fallen into the power of 
the Germans, or some other civilised nation, the process would have been 
similar to that of the Romans in Gaul. Personal liberty, laws of pro- 
perty, liberal institutions would have been taken to Russia, and Russian 
nationality would have been benefited by them, or would have had to give 
ground, like the Indian before the cultivation of the Anglo-Saxon colo- 
nists, The tzar could not think of implanting in Russia the more liberal 
foreign laws together with the foreign civilisation; he remained a Russian, 
that is,a barbarian, and the civilisation he introduced could only serve to 
render this barbarism more refined. It is not merely the artificial nature 
of the so-termed Russian cultivation, its hot-house enetnciant merely 
the fact that it only exists by sufferance, and under the protection of the 
tzar, though in utter opposition to the whole spirit of Russian nationality ; 
but it is the end which it must exclusively pursue—which should fill civilised 
Europe with terror and horror. It is not merely simple absolutism, in 
the Western sense of the term, which is represented in the lord of Russian 
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nationality, for absolutism can allow the existence of certain laws—for in- 
stance, that of property—and, indeed, nearly always does so. In Russia, 
however, there never was any law of property, and it is not an empty 
phrase when we call the tzar the absolute master of life and property. 

From the first moment the Russian nation recognised in this Western 
cultivation a dangerous foe to its own nationality, and angrily rejected it. 
After the hatred to the boyars, there is no more prominent feature in the cha- 
racter of the Russians than this self-same detestation of civilisation. Even 
the command of their adored tzar could not overcome this hatred, and it 
is in so far perfectly justified, as the condition of a nation not destined for 
cultivation is only rendered worse by its arbitrary introduction. ‘To eivi- 
lisation the Russian nation is indebted for serfdom, and its immense ex- 
tension. This hatred is assuredly irradicable, but it would have surely 
been more frequently expressed in deeds, had not some obscure feelin 
told the people at the same time that this odious cultivation had assisted 
in the restoration of the empire, and consequently in promoting the inde- 
pendence of the nation. When the boyars had been destroyed and the 
state unity restored, the tzaric despotism and its support, foreign cultiva- 
tion, were the sole things which could save the unity and independence 
of the state. To no purpose was the ridiculous comedy of a Russian 
national assembly acted, in order to reconstruct the state from the 
nationality itself. What use was a parliament where there were no in- 
terests—z.e., no laws, no liberty, no labour, and no property? The state 
was in a state of dissolution, and seemed to be destroyed by revolutions 
and external foes. For the Russians make revolutions, however little 
our statesmen appear to take this eventuality into their calculations, and 
that not although, but because, they are slaves.. The same people who 
prostrate themselves to-day before the tzar, appear moved and pretend 
to shed tears, are to-morrow ready for revolt and revolution; for the very 
feeling of slavery, the want of will, the internal lack of liberty, generally 
produce those gigantic demonstrations from which revolutions emanate. 
Neither these revolutions nor the national assemblies could support the 
state ; they were compelled to return to the despotism of the tzar; he 
alone proved himself to be the substance of the nation; but, in order to 
form and maintain an empire, he was compelled to summon foreign ele- 
ments to his aid. 

For a long while civilisation and barbarism were thus externally con- 
nected, until Peter the Great effected a junction between them, by order- 
ing the barbarians to become cultivated, and watched the fulfilment of 
this command with all the absolutism and selfishness of his tzaric power. 
And yet the affair was only half successful. Only those who were in im- 
mediate subservience to the tzar, or could be at a future day placed in such 
&@ position, assumed the foreign habits, at least externally ; the nucleus of 
the nation remained in passive resistance, and even rejected the external 
signs of foreign civilisation—the European dress—with the most obsti- 
nate determination. This opposition, however, did not daunt the tzar. 
With Peter the Great the passion for forced civilisation ascended the 
Russian throne. He was inflamed with the ambition of raising his nation 
to the same height with the Western people, or even above them, and 
the tzar, accustomed as he was to unlimited authority, had no idea that 
the sic volo, sic jubeo of the most powerful sovereign would be opposed 
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by the nature of the facts. The unhealthy condition of the majority of 
the Western states, the evil passions of the powerful, which were recog- 
nised by his glance, were not adapted to ruin his hopes that Russia 
was destined to be the inheritor of our civilisation. He started with the 
axiom, that from Greece and Italy science and art spread over Germany, 
and it was now Russia’s turn. “ For us, too,” he says, “ the season will 
arrive when you will support me in my earnest designs, not only with 
blind obedience, but from free choice, choosing the good and desiring to 
lay aside the evil. I compare the journey of science with the circulation of 
the blood in the human body; and I foresee that hereafter it will quit its 
home in England, France, and Germany, and after abiding several cen- 
turies with us return to its true home in Greece.” However much may 
be said against the comparison between the progress of civilisation and 
the cultivation of the blood, still we must allow the truth of the remark, 
that passive resistance is not sufficient for the promotion of civilisa- 
tion. And still in Russia there was nothing but this unlimited popular 
obedience, which sees God’s rule m that of the tzar; in the strength of 
this national obedience lies, as Karamsin says, the whole power of the 
Russian empire, and Peter could only turn to this, and was therefore 
forced to make up for its defects by a stronger mixture of foreign 
elements. 

Peter the Great indubitably marks a very important epoch in the his- 
tory of Russian nationality. His predecessors had seen and recognised 
the fact, that the state could only be maintained by foreign elements ; but 
they had restrieted themselves to taking these elements into their service, 
but themselves remained in their pristine condition. The foreign institu- 
tions were merely an external support, in order to carry the old Russian 
state further on, and they were deficient in both the right will and strength 
to really establish them in Russia, and alter their own to correspond with 
them. These are the changes Peter made : he compelled the nation to 
meet the foreign institutions half-way, and to receive them; he sought to 
revolutionise the nation, and, just as he himself was no old Russian tzar, 
shut in by Byzantine etiquette and superstitious formalism, but a man 
who had said adieu to everything old, who, although still a barbarian, 
clutched eagerly at the Western novelties; so he wished that his nation 
should entirely forget its past, and assume Western civilisation, with 
which to commence an entirely new era. He considered it his mission to 
effect this, and the obstinate resistance which he met with, and with 
which he had to struggle during his whole lifetime, did not cause him to 
despair of success. 

Peter’s command to the nation, that it should become civilised, was 
obeyed, though with the greatest repugnance, by those who were forced 
by their social position to follow every order of the all-powerful tzar, 
that is, by the nobles, who were in a state of direct dependence and 
attachment to the state. They intrigued, even conspired against these 
changes; but when their intrigues were detected, their conspiracies frus- 
trated, nothing was left them but to do all the tzar demanded. They 
threw off the Russian costume and assumed the European ; adapted cus- 
toms, in which Peter himself preceded them, read European books and 
papers, and undoubtedly displayed great talent in doing so. European 
society was formed in Russia, and if this was Peter’s sole object it was 
entirely effected. He had dragged his nation after him into European 
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civilisation. It might be imagined that it would henceforth be self- 
sufficing. 

But this was so little the case that Russia actually became more de- 
pendent than ever on the West, as long as she had not utterly broken with 
her past. Not merely her mental subservience increased, through the fact 
that every progress, every amelioration which the West produced, was 
engrafted in Russia in an external and mechanical manner—for she pos- 
sessed only a power of imitation, not of production—but at the same 
time the material assumption of foreign Western elements now extended 
to au extraordinary degree in Russia. This was the time when a mul- 
titude of adventurous geniuses poured into Russia from England, France, 
and specially from Germany, and rose with fabulous rapidity to the 
highest posts, though certamly on a dangerous path. Peter required 
strangers not only to educate his Russians in the hitherto unknown arts 
and sciences—not only as instructors for his army so recently re- 
established on an European model—the new Russian state required, 
more than all, foreign protection against its own employés. 

This soi-disant civilisation of Russia, then, Peter was compelled to pur- 
chase at the price of a division in his nation, and that is the most im- 
portant matter for our consideration. ‘Those Russians not immediately 
dependent on the state, the immense mass of peasants and traders, were 
unassailable by the imperial ukase, and adhered to their Byzantine man- 
ners and customs—the more so as the Church, which Peter rendered 
ridiculous, looked with suspicion and hatred on the changes, and was 
only prevented by its Byzantine impotence from resisting them more 
energetically. Through his regardless revolutionary breach with the 
past of his nation, Peter placed himself in the most peculiar position 
to the great mass of this people. He was opposed to them as an 
enemy—as a conqueror. He who, on the other hand, was the 
hereditary, unbounded master of this nation, and as such honoured by 
this slavish mass. This position rendered energetic demonstrations on 
either side impossible. Peter, himself a Russian, himself only striving 
to render Russia great and powerful, was unable to utterly subdue his 
nation. He was in a state of contradiction to himself,—that very con- 
tradiction which the whole Russian state contains. Any actual civili- 
sation of Russia in a Western sense must strike at the very root of the 
nationality. Peter, if he really pursued this object, could not confine 
himself to rendering the Church powerless and ridiculous—he must 
attack it in the body of the nation, who must become either Catholic or 
Protestant. In this case, however, he would cease to be a Russian, he 
would become an agent of the West, to which Russia would fall a prey, 
and grow sooner or later adependency. On the other hand, even if the 
Russian people possessed sufficient strength to render active and effee- 
tual resistance to the hateful changes introduced, it could not employ 
this strength against its tzar, in whom it ever revered the will of the 
Deity—it dare not become revolutionary—it must confine itself to pas- 
sive resistance, and trust to the stubbornness of its Sclavon nature. The 
latter it could justly do. Russian civilisation has existed for a century 
and a half, but has taken no root in the nation. The two classes created 
by Peter are still opposed, and this is the more explicable, as the class 
so hated by Peter could only suffer serious detriment by the changes. 
Since Peter, serfdom has become legal and universal, and its abolition, or 
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even alleviation, appears at present impossible even for the autocrat and 
under the influence of the philanthropical ideas of Europe. Although 
the Russians are white men, they appear to be of a very similar character 
to the negroes. They will cease work—that is, except for the absolute 
necessaries of life—so soon as the compulsion is removed. 

Still it is clear that, just as such a division weakens the state, or at 
least will not suffer it to grow strong, so the parts separated will not 
cease striving for a reunion, even if centuries elapse ere it be effected. 
The instinctive feeling of political incompetence on the part of the 
old Russian party, is the chief reason why an immense reaction did not 
follow on Peter's death : at a later date it was prevented by a German 
family attaining the throne of Russia. For nearly a century the govern- 
ment was carried on without any regard for the masses, who daily fell 
victims to a more terrible slavery. In Petersburg the people fed on the 
crumbs of European civilisation, and all the Western ideas, at the head 
of which mentally-revolutionised France took her place, were suffered to 
pour over Russia without hindrance. Through the want of any cultivation 
springing from the home soil, the higher Russian classes revelled in the 
philosophy of the Encyclopédie, of Voltaire and Rousseau, without the 
slightest notion of the real circumstances of the social and civil develop- 
ment of which those ideas were the fruit. Nor did any one think in the 
least of applying these ideas to the actual circumstances of Russia, and 
the self-same Catharine, who exchanged letters full of sentimental philan- 
thropy with Diderot and Voltaire, with a stroke of her pen converted 
thousands of free Russian peasants into serfs, without the least conscious- 
ness of the contradiction her conduct revealed. Western ideas were, in 
fact, articles of luxury in Russia, by which enjoyment could be height- 
ened, just like champagne, or any other occidental article. So clearly 
was the hot-house character of the Russian civilisation—which had taken 
no root—revealed. 

The French Revolution, and more especially the year 1812, caused a 
change in the relations of the government and the people in Russia. 
Even Peter had been compelled to acquire the experience, that one of his 
most stubborn old Russians called his attention to the dangerous conse- 
quences, which might emanate from Western ideas against the monarchical 
—still more against the autocratic—principle. Peter laughed at him. At 
that day, kings, least of all men, believed in or thought of revolu- 
tions. Now it had arrived as the ripe fruit of the ideas which they 
had so much liked to foster in Petersburg. They grew distrustful, 
though far from believing in a repetition of the French Revolution in 
Petersburg, or even of attempts of that nature. Even when the lava 
stream of the revolution was checked by the icy steppes of Russia, when 
all classes of the nation were re-united after more than a century by one 
uational thought, and the old chasm was momentarily bridged—the 
government did not think seriously of giving up its attachment to the 
West, and returning to the ground of Russian nationality. The results 
of the year 1812 gradually brought about this determination: and by 
the most opposite routes that period of transition was reached, in which 
the Russian nation is now indubitably engaged. Whether she will be 
strong or weak, after this period has passed, is a very different question. 

The French campaign and the immediate and active collision into 
which it brought the Russian army with the West, naturally left a deep 
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effect on their minds—far from favourable to Russian institutions. This 
contact first aroused that love of imitation so powerful in the Sclavon ; 
but the liberal associations which were formed after the return of the 
army, and which soon assumed a revolutionary character—as was natural 
in a country, when the whole of the natural energy is concentrated on 
one point-—were soon forced, in order to apply their new ideas, to take 
their footing on Russian ground, on that of Russian nationality. Thus, 
then, that separation into two classes was first theoretically removed by 
the revolution. The educated classes, who had enviously kept aloof from 
the people and their wants, now busied themselves with them, with the 
intention of improving their position either on the road of reform or else 
by force. The masses, however, had not the least idea that they were 
the objects of sympathy, and on the eventual outbreak of the revolu- 
tionary conspiracy—to which the Russians in their national vanity, which 
is far greater than that of the French, attach a socialist character, 
because it was, at least in the programme, referred to the emancipation 
of the peasants—remained perfectly indifferent. The impulse to this 
healing of the breach which had existed from the time of Peter, origi- 
nated with the European ideas, and these formed the leading principle. 
But on the opposite side attempts were made to attain the same object, 
by opposing the Russo-Sclavonic character with its peculiarities to the 
West. The former is the Europo-revolutionary—the latter the philo- 
Sclavon—party : for the former Peter the Great is the type, whose work 
they continue, and so strive to raise the masses who have been so long 
excluded from all enjoyment of happiness and education: the latter are 
in principle against every European change, bring out the Byzantine 
character prominently, praise the want of individuality peculiar to this 
nationality and the Greek Church, and, in short, perfectly represent the 
old Russian party. These two parties, it will be seen, are not the mere 
product of a certain age, but they have their root in Russian history, and 
will ever re-appear anew, though in a modified form. Although so 
utterly opposed, they are continually coming into contact. They are 
both national: both wish to remove the old dissensions in the people : 
both desire Russian domination in Europe, and agree perfectly in their 
hatred of the Germans. Whenever it comes to a revolution in Russia, 
which though not probable at the moment, is still inevitable at a future 
day, the constitutional, or European party would lead the van, but the 
Sclavonic party would gain the eventual mastery, extirpate the foreign 
elements, and then return to despotism, which would either fall back 
into the old Asiatic petrifaction, or again introduce foreign elements 
into Russia, and she would thus have to commence her career afresh. 
The true condition of a nation which can derive no vitality from itself, 
but must obtain it from the West, through a terrible despotism, which, 
we may say, increases in proportion to the vitality introduced, is not 
hidden from all the Russians, although the majority, true to their brutal 
and Sclavoniec nature, console themselves for their want of internal free- 
dom by the feeling of external domination, and forget that a nation which 
is inwardly lifeless and powerless, can only exercise a most precarious and 
accidental dominion over the exterior world. There are Russians who 
look on the future of their nation with horror, for they see with perfect 
clearness that the intense, fearful sufferings which compulsory civilisation 
is preparing for this nation, can expect no payment from the future— 
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that this future is a return to that barbarism from which the great mass 
of the nation has never yet thoroughly emerged ; that the history of 
Russia is like Penelope’s web, for one period only destroys what another 
created with sorrow and tears. From this stand-point, some twenty years 
ago a most distinguished Russian, Tchaadaeff, invoked his curse upon 
the country and the people, its past and future—in words which pierced 
the heart, from their appearing so impartial and unimpassioned. As his 
book could not in any way be twisted into an attack on the tzar, it was 
impossible to punish the author; so the autocrat contented himself with 
officially pronouncing the writer a fool. This is the mildest fate that 
threatens the speaker of truth in Russia. Still, such instances of 
Russian self-recognition are very isolated. The Russian is in the highest 
degree vain and boastful, and, in addition to a love of truth, he wants 
that insight into his own true character, the boundaries and limits of his 
nationality and the accidental causes of his artificial greatness. But 
ought we to feel surprised at this, when we find German philosophers 
prophesying the dominion of Europe to be eventually in the hands of 
such a nation ? 

Through our analysis, which is based on the history of Russia, and the 
perception of the development of all nationalities, there can be no doubt 
that Russian nationality, which owes all its elements of vitality to foreign 
elements, which she assumed only superficially and imperfectly, cannot 
be regarded as one that holds out any hopes of endurance and pros- 
perity. 

Any person that does not regard the matter in the same light as our- 
selves, must allow that a nation, in order to enjoy internal strength and 
vitality, must have first displayed these qualities in a struggle with other 
nations, which will have served to strengthen them. Thus, for instance, 
the French developed the power of their nationality in their struggle 
with England. But has Russia anything similar to point to, which 
would justify the assertion that her nationality is a sirong and powerful 
one ? 

In the presence of history, we must negative this question. The 
Tartar yoke fell off through the internal dissolution of the empire, and 
not through the bravery and strength of the Russian nation.* Russia 
never before dared a really great war against an organised power, except 
when attacked, and Charles XII. and Napoleon were conquered—not by 
the Russian bravery, but by the elements and the savageness of the 
country. The latter is the strength of Russia. She represents a stub- 
born unity. From this stand-point she has ever promoted the in- 
ternal dissolution of barbarous or semi-barbarous nations, and swallowed 
them inturn. From this stand-point she ever strives to promote anarchy, 
in order to acquire a right of interference and the dictatorship. In greater 
European conflicts Russia has always gladly taken a part, in order after- 
wards to lay claim to the greater portion of the renown, but she has 
never before been actually opposed to any organised Western power. 

When the Russians have fought the smallest portion of the battles in 
which the greater Western nations strengthened themselves, then we shall 
be justified, and not till then, in calling their nationality a powerful one. 





* In the well-known battle which freed Russia from paying tribute to the 
Tartars, both armies displayed their bravery by running away from each other. 
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A BRUSSELS BULL-FIGHT. 
A VIGNETTE FROM A POET’S PORTFOLIO. 


By T. Westwoop. 


Tue Brussels bull-fights, though, of necessity, failures in the main, 
were not wholly so. It was something, for instance, to see those little 
mountain bulls, tawny, lurid, small thunder-clouds incarnate, that rushed 
bounding into the arena, with apparently but one object in view, that of 
attacking something or somebody, no matter whom or what. At the 
representation, however, at. which I was present, the first two bulls, after 
displaying much vivacity and petulance, and chasing the Bandarillos from 
side to side of the enclosure, Japsed into comparative quietness ; but not 
so the third, a compact, sturdy creature, who made a dead set at one of 
the mounted Picadors, and breaking through his guard, knocked man 
and horse pell-mell over, and leaping across their bodies, scoured away, 
with one brown button on his horn, and the other red. The man was 
extricated from under the horse, unhurt (it seems they pad, with a view 
to these contingencies), but the horse was gored, in spite of the button, 
and limped out of the arena in sorry case. This was the grand catas- 
trophe of the day, as regards the excitement; but the crowning feature 
both of the amusement and the fiasco, was the Belgian bull,* who, when 
the doors of his den were thrown open, refused not only to show fight, 
but even to show himself. Persuasion was lost on him—poking was in- 
effectual—every form of argument was employed in vain. There he 
stood, dimly visible through the doorway, but as motionless as a statue 
waiting for its pedestal. All sorts of scarlet and crimson cloaks were 
flaunted in his eyes, but he would none of them; at last, some more 
piquant incentive being applied (I imagine) in the rear, he reluctantly 
yielded, and stalked into the arena, hanging down his head, and looking 
astonished and confounded at the shouts that greeted him. But fighting 
was clearly no vocation of his. ‘“ The ‘tossing’ accident was not his 
trade.” He was a bull for peace-congresses to patronise and adorn with 
medals—a pattern bull—a bull to be sent on.a mission to the savage 
flocks on windy sierras. ‘‘ What business had he there, at such a time ?” 
I have some notion myself, however, that the secret was in his horns. A 
Spanish bull’s horns are large and strong, with a bold upward curve ; but 
this Belgian bull’s were fashioned otherwise, were not more than six inches 
in length, and curved earthward. What could a bull do with such pacific 
horns, such weapons of no offence? Why nothing, of course, but be as 
mild as new milk—a very cow for meekness ; and so he was. They 
heaped every variety of ignominy upon him—Belgian abuse buffeted 
him, Spanish Billingsgate pursued him, whips lashed his hide, sticks 
belaboured his head, but nothing stirred his temper. He was a bull of 
principle, and stuck to his text; and after pacing sedately round the 
circus, on the look-out, I fancy, for grass, he suffered two Banderillos 
(very fat men) to ride on his back, a third to hang round his neck, and 
a fourth to pull hard at his tail, and so escorted, amid the universal jeer- 





* In each representation a bull of Belgian race was to do battle. 
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ing of the multitude, this miracle of bulls retired again into private life, 
setting the seal on his forbearance, and building himself, as Tennyson 
says of Lady Godiva, “an everlasting name.” 

After him came a little demon, all blood and fire, that flew at every- 
body, and gored the planking when he could get nothing else to gore ; 
and who was perseveringly tormented, till bull and Banderillos were alike 
tired out, and then the show ended. 

The only really painful part of the spectacle was the physical anguish 
(probably not worse, however, than the spur in a horse’s side) inflicted 
by the barbed bandarillas that are darted into the skin of the bull’s 
neck, by way of stimulus. But it brings out the savage nature admirably. 
It is not the pain which the bull seems to resent, it is the indignity; and 
he chafes, and foams, and leaps, and plunges, and attacks none of his 
opponents, because he would fain attack all, and avenge the insult with 
one general toss. 

The Spanish bulls were all of the same colour—tawny, like an African 
lion, and very lithe and supple, with thin flanks, and a wrinkled darkness 
gathering shout the neck, and deepening into black over the broad, 
massive brow, under which the eyes smoulder and glow with a hot and 
lurid light. 

They have the horse’s habit of scraping and pawing up the sand with 
their forefeet ; but I observed that with them it was a sign of fury, the 
third bull, EZlpargatero hight, preparing himself with that nervous 
action for the home-thrust with which he knocked over both Picador and 
steed. In short, though these mountaineers have no marked beauty to 
boast of, they have a free, native savageness, and an unshorn strength 
refreshing to behold ; and with all my admiration for placability and a 
= mind, I must confess that my sympathies went rather with the 

ghting savages than with that peaceable paragon the Belgian bull. 

If I may judge from the satisfaction evinced when the bull struck 
down his opponent, the genuine Spanish bull-fight, without let or hin- 
drance, wold have given complete satisfaction. And so it is.. Does 
the world, in its moral progress, move on and on ; or does it merely turn 
round and round? One thing is certain, whenever we fancy we have 
reached the acme of Civilisation, the red, shaggy face of Barbarism is 
sure to rise up, grinning, above some near horizon. Not so very long 
ago, while the prophets were prophesying smooth things, and declaring 
that war and bloodshed must henceforth be impossible, the paving- 
stones of Paris were being turned into barricades, and blood flowed, like 
water, down its kennels. I fear myself that the world turns round 
merely, and I think it turns too fast. What if a circle of invisible 
imps were crouching round it, finger to finger, and thumb to thumb, 
and making it turn, in the new magnetic fashion? Might one propose 
such an hypothesis to the Zoist, or would it be permitted to throw poor 
Mr. Faraday into fits with it ? 























PROMOTION IN THE ARMY.* 


THE morale and system of our army is essentially Conservative. We 
have AN EPOCH—that when our soldiers were clothed with glory and 
honour, and the British name became to be feared and immortalised 
—from whence we date every act, deed, or order connected with ‘this 
department of our body politic. That epoch is the glorious one of the 
Peninsula. 

“ ’Gad, sir, do away with stocks ? Pish! I wore mine, sir, at Albuera, 
and fought in it too, and conquered, sir,” says Major Martinet, laying hold 
of your button-hole at the club. “Do away with stocks? Pish! Do away 
with muskets next and fight with potato popguns! Do away with stocks? 
’Gad, sir, I always wear mine in preference to a cravat.” 

‘‘ What shall we come to next, pray? Porter and India-rubber tubs 
for troops on service!” exclaims Colonel Pomponious, stopping you in 
your canter down Rotten-row. “ What next, pray? And am—am—am— 
ambuling carts for the sick, and cursed ‘ own correspondents’ to tittle- 
tattle home everything you do. We managed matters better in the Pe- 
ninsula—eh ?” 

‘“‘ Bedads! little O’Shaugnessy of the ointy-oith will be a full colonel 
im three years. Faix, it’s tu hard,” says Captain O’Brien, meeting you 
in Dublin, “and meself only a scrub of a captain. Blood and ’ounds! I 
that fought at Talavera.” 

“Dom it, mon! they are giving Jock Crapaud cookery shines and 
what. nots,” says Colonel Campbell to you in Edinburgh, “ and ha’ no 
more thought of Vittoria than an old hen-wife for the wee beast of the foxy 
when the chickens are hoosed ; and private Sandy Macpherson, too, of 
Macpherson in Inverness-shire, to get uncou’ fou with a Zouave. Tootery 
eggs, mon! the world is coming to an end.” 

What a bugbear and bogie this self-same ‘“‘ Peninsula’’ has been to our 
progression in the reforms of our army. Because we did so and so in the 
Peninsula, we are, a fortiori, to do so now; because we took some thirty 
hours to travel from York to London, we ought not to have railways; be- 
cause we wore pigtails and powder, consequently we ought not to wear 
our hair au naturel or a [ Impératrice ; because our grandfathers got 
drunk every night, and rarely washed their bodies every morning, that is 
the reason why we should not keep sober after dinner, nor use our matu- 
tinal bath on rising. ob 019 

This state of conservation of ‘‘as you was” remained in vogue during 
the latter days of the immortal Wellington, his Grace himself even 
being an advocate for the status quo, ever urging the well-known reply 
of ‘‘ My dear sir, so many men have fancies, but how few have tastes !” 
at every new suggestion on dress or discipline. ‘The army, therefore, 
remained “as it was;” men fainted under the heavy knapsack, had 
apoplexy from the stock, headaches from the heavy helmets or Scotch 
bonnets, and colds and catarrhs from badly-cut coats. ‘“ THe PENin- 





* Report of Commissioners on Promotion in the Army. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Command of her Majesty, 1854. 
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SULA” was the ever ready cut-and-dried answer to every innovation. 
Colonels still remained master-tailors, rode the high “ goose,” and cab- 
baged from the soldiers’ cloth. “ It wassoin my time, and, ’gad, it should 
continue so,” said old Joe Bagshot. ‘It was done in the Duke of York’s 
time, why should it not be done in the Duke of Wellington’s?” A few 
reforms in dress were now and then smuggled in, but instead ‘of proving 
improvements, they were condemned by all as being either outrages on 
good taste, or in direct violation of common sense. The first person who 
attempted any innovation—who dared to touch so sacred a thing as the 
soldiers’ dress whilst Wellington was chief—was His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. He imvented the ever-memorable chako which still 
bears his name, but fortunately never exhibited its ludicrous gear be- 
yond his Royal Highness’s atelier, the workshop of an enterprising ac- 
coutrement-maker, the pages of Punch, or the boards of the Surrey and 
Adelphi Theatres. Since then, a few old seigniors at Whitehall have 
invented equally as ludicrous affairs which have been taken into use by 
the army, ing always, however, the title of “ Albert’s taste,” for 
which his Royal Highness most unjustly has to bear the credit. 

The Camp at Chobham effected wonderful revolutions. People be- 
came aware that we had “‘an army,” that our soldiers could march and 
maneeuvre, our infantry shoot, our cavalry charge, and our artillery vie 
with any continental army’s in the world. Wealthy cotton-spinners de- 
clined betting with general officers on the odds of “war or no war;” 
maiden ladies of uncertain ages blanched and became nervous, and took 
more inland cottages than those of either Brighton, Hastings, or the 
Isle of Wight; peaceable Quakers declined arguing on the moral influ- 
ence of brotherly affection one toward another; and Madame B ’ 
who had already written to her ambitious and mendacious autocrat that 
“ England had no army, only a few dandies and burgesses dressed up in 
soldiers’ clothes,” added an erratum, by observing, “we had a handful 
of brave fellows yet,” and advised her imperial master to “ beware of 
impetuosity.” The imperial tsar did not believe her erratum : it would 
have been well for him if he had. 

With these few prefatory remarks it now behoves us to turn to the 
subject more immediately under our consideration; and in doing so, let 
our readers bear in mind that, being an unprofessional Magazine, we shall 
not dive beneath the surface, nor enter into the depths, mysteries, or 
abstruse technicalities of the new reform, but in a light and general 
manner endeavour to give in our lecture a summary of the proposed 
changes on this momentous question which shall be transparent to 
the most ordinary capacity, and must arouse the interest of any one who 
has brothers, cousins, or relations in the British army. 

The report is drawn up by the Honourable Sidney Herbert, Secretary 
of War both under the present administration (Lord Aberdeen’s) and the 
late ‘Sir Robert Peel’s ; Lord Hardinge, at present commanding-in-chief ; 
Lord Cathcart, for some time commander-in-chief in Canada, and at 
present lieutenant-general commanding the northern and midland 
districts of England ; Lord Grey; Lord Panmure, better known as Fox 
Maule, for some years secretary at war, and the indefatigable promoter 
of ‘education in the army; Lord Seaton, one of our ablest and most dis- 
tinguished generals; Sir John Pakington, an apostle of the Derbyite 
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school ; Sir John Burgoyne, a distinguished officer, to whom the late 
Duke of Wellington addressed his memorable caution on the defenceless 
state of England ; and three other gentlemen. 

The witnesses called for before the commission were men of the 
highest experience in military affairs, who possessed the most inti- 
mate knowledge of the service, and they left upon record their opinions 
as to the nature and extent of the evils which, after the close of a 
war of unparalleled magnitude, and during the long interval of peace 
which happily followed, have necessarily tended to impair the effi- 
ciency of the British army in the upper ranks. It arose thus: In 
the lower regimental ranks employment is certain for any officer de- 
siring it, but the moment an officer attains field-officer’s rank his 
chances of employment are very much diminished. This arises from the 
constitution of a regiment. The causes, however, we shall not attempt 
to adduce; suffice it to say that the average ages of major-generals in 
1841 was fifty-nine, and that of the major-generals in 1850 was sixty. 
Our army, therefore, cannot be said to be efficient in all its ranks, when 
in the grade from which the commander must be chosen upon whose 
vigour and energ'y the success of a campaign may mainly depend, there 
are no officers below that age after which but few men possess the 
physical strength necessary to endure the privations and fatigues inci- 
dental to service in the field. Lord F. Somerset (now Lord Raglan) 
stated in his evidence in 1840, “that during the Peninsular war, except 
Lord Lyndoch and Sir Thomas Picton, no general officer was in com- 
mand x over forty years of age. The Duke of Wellington was a major- 
general at thinty-three years ; the Marquis of Anglesea, at thirty-four ; 
the Earl of Dalhousie, at thirty-eight ; the Earl of Strafford, at thirty- 
six ; Lord Hill, at thirty-three ; Lord Beresford, at thirty-nine; Sir 
George Murray, at forty ; Lord Combermere, at thirty-one; Lord Lon- 
donderry, at thirty-two.” 

Think, then, of a general picked from men whose average ages are 
threescore, who must necessarily spend days together in the saddle, 
traverse unknown lands, find means of transport for the sick and 
wounded, and finally bestow unrelaxing supervision on the commissariat ! 
But we must bear in mind the average age of sixty was struck in 1851. 
Three years have elapsed, and we may safely put the average down now 
at sixty-four !! The fault was easily traceable to the long duration it took 
an officer to obtain the rank of major-general from his first being gazetted 
as lieutenant-colonel—a part of which time he invariably passed on half-% 
pay—which, in the words of the report, “we apprehend that it can 
require no argument to prove that even if they retained the requisite 
vigour of body, officers who have been so long out of the active exercise 
of their profession cannot be expected in general to command troops with 
the same efficiency as men of more recent military experience.” 

The honourable board then proceeds to suggest to her Majesty the 
remedy, 

Their first proposition is certainly startling to our preconceived notions 
ou the promotion in our army, namely, selecting the fittest officer that 
can be found for the particular duty of commanding troops as a general 
officer without reference to seniority. The elderly gentlemen of the 
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on to some remote sofa, and unanimously vote the whole affair only one 
of those “confounded enlightened humbugs got up to please Cobden 
and those educational apostles, just to send the whole service to the devil 
in double-quick step. Bosh! sir—dosh !” 

We, on the other hand, would suggest that the rule should even be car- 
ried as far down as field-officers commanding regiments, and we should 
then have little fear of seeing “leaders” in the Times onthe incapacity of 
commanding officers being unable to prevent soldiers breaking out of bar- 
racks, juveniles putting captains under the pump, officers serenading their 
colonels with itinerant German bands, colonels turning horse-dealers and 
“sticking” cornets with chargers, majors bringing frivolous complaints 
against their superior officers, and finally, young gentlemen engaging in 
a “row” that would disgrace a pot-house or a brothel, by breaking one 
another’s heads with brass-candlesticks. 

The next reform the committee have to suggest to enable the military 
and colonial authorities to select men of professional ability and know- 
ledge for important commands is, that the rank of full colonel should be 
given to all officers on their completing three years of service with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in command of regiments; or to field-officers 
and senior captains and lieutenant-colonels of battalions of the Guards, 
termed mounted officers ; or to lieutenant-colonels on the staff in situa- 
tions necessarily held by officers of that rank ; or, lastly, as field-officers 
of the artillery or engineers. Besides these, promotion can be given for 
gallant conduct on the field, or by appointment as aide-de-camp to her 
Majesty, when, as heretofore, they become full colonels by virtue of their 
appointment. The proposition is, then, to promote every lieutenant- 
colonel now in command of a regiment to the rank of full colonel in three 
years, which, under the ancient 7¢gime, he was from fifteen to twenty 
obtaining. 

The board then proceeds to remark, that, compared with the emolu- 
ments of men in other professions, the rates of pay assigned to the 
officers of the British army are preposterously low; nay, in many cases, 
officers receive less than the annuities they might have purchased for the 
money they have paid for commissions.* They consider these officers 
ought to look forward to ultimately obtain honorary distinction, and those 
pecuniary advantages to which they are now entitled when they rise to 
general officers; and they further suggest such a number of general 
officers should be made, that every officer who reaches the rank of full 
colonel may hope in his turn to become a major-general; as, without 
such a plan, many would remain in command of regiments longer than 
desirable, thus stopping the current of promotion in the ranks below 
them. 

The 44th clause of the recommendations of the committee will, of 
course, appear perfectly unintelligible to non-professional readers. We 
will relate a circumstance that occurred under our own immediate notice. 
A lieutenant and captain of one of the houschold regiments had the good 





* In a crack cavalry corps, we believe, a lieutenant gives 2000/. for his promo- 
tion; a captain, 6000/.; a major, 9500/.; and a lieutenant-colonel, 14,0004. For 
this they receive pay,—as licutenant-colonel, per diem, 23s.; major, 19s. 3d.; 
captain, 14s. 7d.; lieutenant, 9s. 
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luck to be captain of the guard on the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
for which he received his brevet majority ; some short time afterwards he 
exchanged into the line, and in due course of time became brevet 
lieutenant-colonel. He happened to be stationed in country quarters with 
his depét, under command of a major. An election occurred, to which 
the magistrates considered themselves justified, for the preservation of the 
public peace, in requesting a troop of cavalry might be sent to augment 
the soldiers. At once the town became a garrison. The brevet lieu- 
tenant-colonel, for simply commanding the guard on the day on which 
the Prince of Wales was born, took command of his own major, although, 
regimentally, he was only junior captain; as, had no cavalry been sent, 
he would simply have commanded his own company. Surely such a 
syllepsis required further revision than the simple remark, we opine, of 
—“ This we regard as an abuse, and we beg to submit to your Majesty, 
that in future it should be laid down as a rule of the service (subject to 
some exceptions in favour of existing interests, which we shall hereafter 
consider) that no officer should rise to the rank of colonel otherwise than 
by serving three years as a lieutenant-colonel, in the manner we have 
described.” Brevets are recommended to be discontinued—a most ex- 
cellent proposition—and officers in the senior ranks to be promoted as 
vacancies occur, or urgencies require. The number of general officers 
proposed is 100 officers receiving unattached pay, which, with the addi- 
tion of those commanding regiments, is to make a prominent total of 234. 
As regards the rank of field-marshal, it is proposed that the principle of 
seniority should be altogether discarded, and that the Queen should be 
enabled to reward brilliant exploits in the field by promotion to the rank 
above that in which the service has been rendered. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert is among the few field-marshals we now have in our army. 

Brevet rank may still on certain occasions be deemed necessary for 
brilliant exploits, as in the case of Lieutenant Nasmyth, of the Bombay 
Artillery and “own correspondent” to the Times (for no subaltern 
can, according to existing rules, ever obtain brevet rank), but in this 
case the commissioners suggest that all such shall be converted into 
regimenta! rank at the earliest subsequent period. 

A most excellent suggestion is that, that in future all brigadiers in 
India shall be major-generals, leaving thereby all regimental officers to 

erform their own proper duties; in which case, one lieutenant-colonel 
will prove sufficient for all regiments on the Indian establishment where 
before the senior lieutenant-colonel—no security that the command was 
placed in the ablest hands—used to be on the staff, and perchance never 
saw his corps for a period of years. 

Staff situations, both at home and abroad, are not to be held longer 
than five years, except under peculiar cases, when the re-appointment is 
to be specially noted. By this plan, it is believed the duties will be 
better performed, as a fresh mind would be brought to the consideration 
of the subjects proper to be treated on. In short, in our vernacular, “ A 
new broom always sweeps clean.” 

Field-officers emulous for the title, by application, can retain their 
names in the “ Army List” in italics, wear the uniform at levees and 
balls, and place major or colonel on their visiting cards. Since, however, 
the enrolment of the yeomanry or militia, we opine this boon is not so 
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much valued asit would have been five years ago. We admire more that 
splendid creature, Colonel Timkins, of the Cowbridge Embodied Horse, 
in his scarlet pants, @ /a my Lord Cardigan, French grey jacket and 
pelisse, badger-skin busky, with orange jelly-bag ; or Major Maltinson, 
of the Brook-green Volunteers, in moustachios from Trufit’s, scarlet tunic, 
with pea-green lappels turned back, skirts lined with the same colour, 
and hooked up to a gold waist-belt, a Highland bonnet, and purple 
trousers, than we feel sure we shall for those old fogies who vegetate on 
the club steps, and who will attend the levees in the simple attire of 
a field-officer of the line. The nobility of gallantry and honour requires 
no frippery to garnish its noble escutcheon beyond the medal or the 
ribbon ; and we fearlessly contend that Talavera or Waterloo, the Sutlej 
or Russia, are as good datas to adduce in our genealogy, as the doubtful 
deeds of Cressy or Poictiers, or the Utopian victories of some Norman 
robber who came over with William the Bastard to besiege our island. 

The proportion of the Royal Artillery and Engineers, which is the next 
branch of service we shall consider, is about one to five, or one-sixth 
of the whole army. In these corps, as doubtless every one is aware, the 
non-purchase system is in full force, so earnestly advocated by many to 
be made general throughout the army. We cannot, therefore, pass over 
a very remarkable observation made on this point by the committee in reply 
perchance to such theories. “ They do not enjoy, therefore, the advantages 
(alludmg to the promotion by purchase) which this system, however 
anomalous in itself, has, no doubt, conferred on the army, by quickening 
promotion, and facilitating the retirement from the service of officers 
whose age, or inefficiency from ill-health or other causes, has rendered 
them unfit for duty.” 

It is, therefore, on these grounds the committee remark, that in the 
Ordnance oftentimes field-officers, on whom devolve active service and 
trust of no ordinary character, are found wantingin those essentials which 
ought to justify the expectation of such general efficiency. And to 
qualify these conclusions at which the committee arrived, they called 
before them Sir Alexander Dickson and Lieut.-Colonels Russel! and 
Mitchell. The average ages of the first twenty full colonels ranged from 
58 to 66 years, and the ten first lieut.-colonels from 35 to 41 years. 

The remedy the committee suggest is as follows. At present the retired 
full-pay list of the Ordnance is limited to eight lieut.-colonels, twelve 
captains, and eight subalterns.; but they propose that the Master-General 
should be authorised annually to offer retirement, on full pay, to four 
lieut.-colonels and four captains from the Royal Artillery, and two lhieut.- 
colonels and two captains from the Royal Engineers; and who shall, 
moreover, receive further brevet promotion. This is independent of the 
limited full-pay list quoted just above. 

The benefit of merit over seniority in the Ordnance corps, equally 
applicable to all other branches of the army, is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact of the late Sir A. Dickson, during the Peninsular war, although 
only a captain in the king’s service, being placed by the Duke of Wel- 
ington as the commander of the whole artillery. This his Grace effected 
by giving this distinguished officer the rank of lieut.-colonel in the Por- 
tuguese artillery, and brigading that with our own, amounting in the 
whole to about $000 men and 6000 horses and mules, and equal at that 
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time to the ordinary command of a lieut.-general of the Tine. Now, had 
anything occurred to separate this brigade, Captain Dickson must have 
reverted to his proper rank—namely, a captain in his Majesty's Royal 
Artillery, and his country have been deprived of his able services. The 
committee, therefore, proposes that her Majesty may in future exercise her 
undoubted power of selecting officers of all ranks in the Ordnance corps 
for service, and should give them for that purpose such rank and promo- 
tion as their merits and the duties entrusted to them may appear to entitle 
them to, without regard to their seniority in the corps. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that “in every other profession and walk in life, experience 
proves that men, and especially young men, cannot be induced to submit 
to that persevering labour which is the only road to excellence, unless by 
some powerful motive. In almost every other employment the great 
stimulus to exertion is the hope held out to men of obtaining by it 
advancement in the career which they have chosen; and it seems irra- 
tional to suppose that, under a strict rule of promotion by seniority, young 
men entering into the Artillery and Engineers at the time of life when 
the desire of amusement is the strongest, will invariably take the same 
pains to qualify themselves for the duties to which they are to be called, 
or should, for the sake of doing so, be as ready to forego the usual plea- 
sures of their age, as if they knew that earlier promotion should be the 
reward of their distinguishing themselves by their professional knowledge 
and merit.” 

Thus have we quoted at considerable length a piece of as sound, whole- 
some, moralising, and good common sense as we might seek for in vain 
in the many works of high pretensions that are now strewn around our 
library table, and such as must strike deep into the hearts of every youth, 
be his profession what it may. We print it in our pages in the hope that 
it may live longer, and be the means of doing the good, and carrying 
the conviction with it that it must, and which it could scarcely be ex- 
pected to do if buried amongst the stores of the musty records of the 
Blue Books. Well would it be were those words printed in letters of 
gold and hung glazed and framed in the military institutions of the 
United Kingdom. 

Let us now conclude this short review in the words of the committee 
themselves, who, laying the report before their Queen and Sovereign, ex- 

ress a hope “that the army and the country may derive a lasting 
benefit from the changes which they recommend, believing that the ulti- , 
mate tendency of these changes will be to reduce the numbers of the in- 
effective portion of the army, and consequently in future years reduce the 
cost of its maintenance, whilst the accelerated promotion of officers, whose 
services and capacity entitle them to such advancement, will, they trust, 
ensure the presence in all ranks of men to whose unimpaired energy and 
vigour may be entrusted the safety of the country and the honour of her 
Majesty’s arms.” 
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MORE EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF A LATE 
DECEASED AUTHOR. 


ELEVEN LIVES. 


Ir is a startling fact that eleven lives of only eighty years apiece bring 
us back to the Norman Conquest. Thus: 1050, William I.; 1130, 
Henry I.; 1210, John; 1290, Edward I.; 1370, Edward III.; 1450, 
Heury VI. ; 1530, Henry VIII.; 1610, James I.; 1690, William III. ; 
1770, George III.; 1850, Victoria. The child of Edward III.’s reign 
dying in that of Henry VI. ould have seen France half conquered by 
England and lost again, and two kings murdered. The child of Elizabeth’s 
would have seen royalty destroyed and restored, to be again changed and 
modified; and the very Restoration a mere step to carrying out the prin- 
ciples of the Rebellion. Horace Walpole mentions, in his letters to Sir 
Horace Mann, having once met Mrs. Godfrey (sister of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and mistress of James II.). An old lady died the other day who 
knew Dr. Johnson, and had flirted with this same Walpole; so here two 
generations carry us back to the Dutch landing at Torbay. Dr. John- 
son himself mentions when a child being touched for the evil by Queen 
Anne, whom he only remembered as a stately lady in black. But ex- 
tending our privilege, and taking the longest livers of our nation, how soon 
we mount back to the day when England was a third-rate power, steam 
unknown, balloons and railroads things of fable, existing only in the self- 
moving vessel of Odin and the Arab’s winged horse, India uncon- 
quered, and our colonies scarce bigger than the mother country. 
The Countess of Desmond, born in the reign of Edward IV., died in 
that of JamesI., her life extending to 143 ; killed at last, of all ways 
in the world, by a fall from a cherry-tree, following the predilection 
of the first woman, and taking no warning by her example. Old Parr, a 
Shropshire peasant, born in the same reign as this Irish countess, lived 
out ten kings, died not long before Charles I. took his last false step 
from a certain window in his own palace of Whitehall, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey amongst the princes whose virtues and vices he had 
witnessed ; the only peasant in that great assembly of dead monarchs, 
Henry Jenkins, born about 1503, died during the Long Parliament. 
When a boy, he was sent with a cart-load of arrows—perhaps among 
them was that which pierced the brave, foolish, luckless James—to the 
camp at Flodden, the thoughtless boy carelessly whistling, reckless of 
the widow-makers that he brought. Here’s a life, my masters, Scotland 
checked for ever till its union,’ the Reformation and the Rebellion, 169 
years. In Jenkins’s parish lived four centenarians. What a fireside circle 
to talk like the nones or the fates of times long, long past! outliving gene- 
rations, outliving their fathers’ tombstones, outliving hopes and fears, and 
seeing their nation grow as a child does to manhood, from gristle to bone; 
what “sad stories of the death of kings,” what looking down on their in- 
fant auditors of some sixty summers, or “by’r lady, some fourscore;” what 
changes of costume they must have known, from pointed toe to broad 
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toe, from slashed sleeve to tight doublet, from puffed hose to tight stock- 
ing; what fresh coins from silver penny to copper penny, from angel to 
sovereign; what change of masonry from gab e end and Tudor oriel to 
thatched roof and Grecian pillar; what living chronicles, what incarna- 
tions of history, what abridgments of old almanacks and references for 
storms, winds, and pestilences; ill as children of the sweating sickness or 
the black death, and living to see the desolations of the Great Plague. 
It realises the antediluvian sages, who had liver complaints of 200 years’ 
standing, and were carried off in galloping consumptions of only 150 
years. Men who gave bills at eighty years instead of three months, and 
sent poachers of dodos’ eggs to gaol for the brief term of 160 years; 
who often kept three whales hanging up in their larder, had cold mam- 
moth on the sideboard, and leviathan soup on the table. A midwife of 
Jamaica, who lived 118 years, is calculated to have introduced 140,000 
human beings into the world, and left 255 descendants. 


THE PERFECT MAN; OR, MAN AND HIS CAPABILITIES.—WEIGHT HE 
CAN BEAR. 
A London porter habitually carries more than 600 lbs., and a French 
savan discovered that by careful and equal adjustment a man may be 
made to bear nearly 2000. 


PERFECT IN FASTING, 


The great Franklin lived for a fortnight on ten pounds of bread 4 
week, and remained stout and in robust health, and in his Autobio- 
graphy he mentions a lady whom he knew who lived on gruel alone. A 
native of Connecticut, being mad and believing meat poison, lived on 
vegetables alone for sixty-two days. 


PERFECT IN LEAPING. 


A Spartan is said to have leapt fifty-two, and a native of Crotona, 
fifty-five feet. The Welsh have a similar legend ; and Strutt mentions a 
Yorkshireman who leapt, without spring-board or help, over nine horses 
placed side by side with a man seated on the centre one, who jumped 
over a garter held fourteen feet high, and ended by kicking a bladder 
sixteen feet from the ground. 


PERFECT IN ENDURANCE OF PAIN. 


Can scarcely be classified. Remember the Indian Suttee, who sees her 
funeral pile lit without a fear; the Scandinavian warriors, who died 
laughing ; the Indian prisoner, who sneers at those who slay him, who 
tear out his nails and puncture him with knives; the Frenc grenadier 


in the hospital, who, Byron relates, tore off his mutilated arm, and 
shouting “ Vive l'Empereur !” flung it in the air; English sailors, who 
have smoked and joked while the shattered limbs of their comrades were 
being cut off, and while they were waiting for their turn. The Syrian 
fanatic spent thirty-seven years in a hut upon the summit of a column, fed 
only with bread and water, and exposed to vertical suns and nights of frost. 
Aug.—VOL. Cl. NO. CCCCIV. 21. 
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DENS’ THEOLOGY. 


Is theology fit for the dens of beasts? Pride, priestly avarice, 
intolerance, cruelty, and folly dispute a claim in discussions fit only 
for Aristotle turned friar in his dotage, or Tristram Shandy sworn 
abbot of misrule. First for the best of the set and the most amus- 
ing; would not Rabelais split his sides to see a whole chapter in the 
fourth volume on the subject “ of taking chocolate?” To eat chocolate is 
undoubtedly, it appears, to break a fast, but to drink it is not; or rather 
here the doctors disagree. Pope Benedict XIV. took it, but still decided, 
having finished his own cup and taken up his pen, that it was safer not 
to take it; in which opinion our worthy friend Dens agrees with one 
Billuart, when the question was proposed by Cozza and La Croiz. The 
objection by a supposed man of straw, who Dens sets up only, like 
Homer’s sounding heroes, to knock on the head, is that liquids do not break 
a fast, except honey, milk, &c. But although an ounce of chocolate is a 
small nutriment, there are no small deadiy sins, and chocolate can 
scarcely be called a liquid; and, though strong beer does not break a 
fast, yet beer, being merely an essence, cannot be considered as proving 
the objection; and that strong beer does not nourish is proved by the fact 
that those who drink beer without food become inebriated. It may have 
been abused, as the indulgence for eating flesh in Lent has, and Cozza 
sums up that although the drinking chocolate during a fast may have been 
allowed and tolerated, it was never thoroughly approved. A favourite 
amusement of the monastic fancy of St. Thomas Aquinas is to describe, 
in overstrained allegorical language, the mutual relations of the deadly 
sins, apparently taking the idea from the three daughters of the horse- 
leech in Scripture, who cry continually “ Give, give!” Thus luxury has 
eight daughters: blindness of heart, rashness, impatience, self-love, hatred 
of God, love of the present life, horror of the future; and the five daughters 
of gluttony are: vain pleasure, scurrility, ribaldry, babbling, and stupi- 
dity. Itis these worthy but rather indefinite personages who fill the old 
moralities, gave rise to the revival of the drama in England, and filled our 
Elizabethan stage with such an inexhaustible series of ideal personifications. 
The learned chapters on the baptism of abortions would delight even the 
College of Surgeons, and to this is appended a discussion as to the things 
by which baptism may be performed; and with this extraordinary 
catalogue of their names: sea-water, rain-water, spring-water, rivery 
water, mineral-water hot or cold, wood-ashes, snow-water, puddle-water- 
drippings from a roof. Some believe it to be valid in tea, broth, beer, or 
weak decoctions mixed with water, but not with bread, wine, milk, oil, 
gravy, tears, urine, unmelted snow, or rose-water. The logic of what 
constitutes deadly sin would puzzle the Common Pleas. 

We have another learned but, as Pierce Egan said of Bulwer’s “ Paul 
Clifford,” a very superficial chapter on the oaths of all nations, which we 
Oe! more wonder at as Billingsgate and Rome have always lain near to- 
gether. 

It appears that small thefts are not mortal sins, but that a groat over 
a certain sum falls into this enormity. 
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RECENT NOVELS. 


CHARLES STANLY.* 


Weak, vain, unstable, Charles Stanly! your fortune and your fate are 
well depicted. Your only virtue,'according to simple, honest, manly Frank 
Tyrrell, was that you could appreciate the excellence of Isabella Romayne ; 
your unmerited good fortune was to be beloved, and the natural result, 
to be unworthy of her. But Charles has his apologetic points of view : 
it would be the ruin of any youth of gentle blood to be brought up by 
so fair a coquette and so volatile a wife as the Lady Ramsay; and if at 
the last he was himself changeable enough to prefer Chloe Rodostomus 
to Isabella, we really cannot help thinking he was in the right. Chloe, 
with her wonderful spirits, her energy of life, her beauty and vivacity, 
wins all our affections, and carries with her all our sympathies. Isabella 
is a great deal too grand, too fastidious, and too shadowy. If she leans 
against the mantelpiece, a pale sunbeam, studded with prismatic drops, 
plays as a halo round her brow, enhancing the spiritual character of her 
statue-like beauty. When Isabella loves, she does not speak, but a rich 
crimson glow, like a sunbeam imprisoned in alabaster, suffuses her face 
and throat; and when the same wonderful being is thwarted, a sad 
smile, like a pale sunbeam in a watery sky, gleams through her tearful 
eyes, and sighs deep and low, as the last long vibration of broken chords, 
break from hex ! 

Charles Stanly is, however, the hero of at once an earnest, simple, and 
well-told story. Our wayward youth is perpetually badgered by a rich 
old uncle, Lord Overdale, who is ultimately won over, by becoming 
himself a victim to Chloe’s charming wiles. He is protected by a beauti- 
ful, clever young woman, wife to a titled invalid, and with whom the 
connexion assumes so tender a character as to lead to scenes in which the 
author has, with a skill rare among modern novelists, gone to the verge, 
without overstepping the bounds of the chastest delicacy. 

Our hero rather fancies than really loves the beauteous Isabella, who 
for his sake abandons the staid and prudent Frank Tyrrell; but to whom 
she as quietly returns, when, after four years duresse, the worldly Charles 
exchanges from Isabella to her sister Chloe. Poor Chloe, she by a mere 
mistake is poisoned by her mother’s eye-lotion, and the spoilt child of 
fashion has, with exceeding poetic justice, after dallying at the feet of 
clever, pretty Lady Ramsay, of beauteous, haughty Isabella, and of fair, 
bright, and loveable Chloe, to put up with a creole for a wife! And 
what mothers have not these fair ladies? Mrs. Tyrrell is an admirable 
sketch, and Madame Rodostomus quite unrivalled. The great point of 
this novel is that all its characters are natural, and, therefore, excellent ; 
all its incidents are such as occur in every-day life, and, therefore, genuine. 
There is no diffuseness, no pseudo-philosophic disquisitions, no rodomon- 





* Charles Stanly. A Novel. By the Author of “ Ninfa.” 3 vols. Chapman 
and Hall. 
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tade; all is clear, compact, and concise. There is plenty of wisdom, 
but it does not impede the progress of the narrative; there are rich and 
abundant descriptions of persons and things, yet do they never interfere 
with the evolving of events and the legitimate dénouement of the story. 


COUNTERPARTS; OR, THE CROSS OF LOVE.* 


THE reader would hardly expect from so innocent a title an erudite 
work on the nice point whether in love and marriage the doctrine of the 
homeeopaths, like to like ; or that of the allopaths, contraria contrariis, 
holds good. The explanation of counterpart, adopted from Coleridge, is 
‘two forms that differ in order to correspond.”’ And the theory adopted 
and illustrated by the author is, that people of different temperaments 
and of distinct magnetic or biological conditions are more adapted to 
* love” than those of similar conditions ; which, as in the similar poles of 
the magnet, mutually repel one another. This is all allopath and ortho- 
dox, but how it is further connected with the hereditary superiority of the 
Hebrew race, it would take us some time to show : suffice it that the author 
has cleverly and amusingly illustrated his learned thesis ; sometimes, 
however, with more regard to the principle to be worked out from the 
biological hypothesis upon which he starts than to the principle of a cor- 
rect morality, as in the instance of the amiable Bernard being put out of 
the way merely that his charming counterpart, his wife, may fall to the 
lot of Doctor Sarona. Such are the sequences which inevitably flow from 
a preference to vain theories and hypotheses to the great moral truths 
which ought to guide us here below. 





TILBURY NOGO; OR; PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN 
UNSUCCESSFUL MAN-+ 


THE very title of this book speaks of its rollicking, laughable, sports- 
man-like character. The disasters which attend upon youthful vanity, 
when backed by sufficient supplies—it directs its pitiful energies to the 
field and the turf, and its sympathies to jockeys and black-legs—have 
long been a legitimate subject for caricature ; but we doubt if even in 
the pages of Hood ‘or Hook they have been more amusingly portrayed, 
or worked out with so much detail and completeness as by the author of 
the last ‘* Unsuccessful Man.” 





* Counterparts; or, the Cross of Love. By the Author of “ Charles Auchester.” 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 
+ Tilbury Nogo; or, Passages in the Life of an Unsuccessful Man. By the 


Author of “Digby Grand.” 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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